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The golden age of 
English bookplates 

Edmund Leach 
on symbolism 

New fiction: John Fowles, 
Paul Theroux, C. J. Driver 
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‘Crown of Thorns’ 
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and collectors 


E. H. Gombrich on 
‘Homo ludens’ 


Richard Cobb on 
the rape of Paris 
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Hidden Kingdom 
of the Himalayas 

Ladakh 

Rommel Vnrmn 

Ladakh: n Himalayan cmmliy. high above 
. Kashmir ntul alums! unknown to the West, a 
place of astonishing beauty and compelling 
interest. 'Devil dancuV, the search fora high lama's 
mas I recent incarnation, the religion ami folk- 
practices of the inhabitants, the austerity of the 
apparently bound loss granite-pebbled valleys, 
marriage, death, exorcism and creation - these are' 
only a few of the subjects captured in 64 pages of 
colour photographs, set against the lowering 
( background of the Himalayas. 


70 colour plates 1 1 x JO in 


Dictionary of 
Mysticism 


John Ferguson 

From earliest times man's deepest and most 
perplexing concerns have manifested themselves la 
the attempt to obtain a mystical union with 
reality. Ye t the enormous contemporary Interest in 
mysticism has not been matched by understanding ' 
• of its history or Its complexities. Professor John 
, Ferguson's dictionary provides an elTeclive and 
1 readable guide, ranging from alchemy and astrology 
to yanlra and yoga, from the Ancient World and 
the great Christian Mystics to the Eastern religions. 


SO illustrations 9\ Y. 6{ in 



Th6 Science Fiction 

Book Ah Illustrated History 

Franz Rottcitsteiner v; • 1 ■ 

As our technological horizons grow ever wider, the 
history pr science fiction speaks.lo us wills 
increasing jhjmcdiacy. As literature much of it; 
demands td.be Uikcn Seriously; as entertainment it 
. , ha s acquired a world-wide following. Jfranz 
. Rottenstemer fc familiar with SF activities in ' ' 
Eastern and Western Europe, in.' the tiSA and ‘ 

Japan, with the aid of varied. and abundant 

illustrations, he discusses the pioneers and, {be welt" 
Known writer a nd shows how the. film industry,' ■ 
comics arid television have influenced the gerire. 

200 illustrations, including 100 colour plates 
Il::8ln £5.00 


David aiul Ruth White-house 
An indispensable reference woik for all who are 
in lore, led in early hisloiy, this atlas contains over 
JUO a MM'< ta!ed maps, arranged on n chronological 
and rogional basis, and accurately pinpointing 
nearly 5000 archaeological sites. The maps 
vis idly chat l man's early development aiul 
achievements, providing at a glance an overall view 
which cannot easily be built up from other sources. 


103 maps In two colours 
9\ • 6\ in £6.50 






The Courts of 
Europe 

Edited by A G Dickens 

The history or the great courts of Europe, from lato 
medieval times until the eighteen tli century, is (ha 
history of Europe itself In miniature. The 
pageantry and the patronage; the culture and tho 
religion ; the physical setting and the role In 
government; above all, the dynasties and the 
personalities - these arc the brilliant subjects for f 
team of 14 well-known historians, who range from 
Burgundy to the Medici, from the Habsburgs to 
Charles I, from Louis XIV to Marin Teresa. 

400 illustrations, including ISO colour plates 
J 2 MO in £12,50 


The Mystic Spiral 

Journey of the Soul 

Jill Puree 

The great enthusiasm shown for the first books In 
the pioneering Art and Imagination scries is ample 
evidence ofthe world-wide revival of interest in 
symbolic imagery - religious or sexual, magical or 
mythological. Eight new titles, including The Mystic 
Spiral, now join the series: Warren Kenton’s 
Astrology, Maria-Gabrielc Woslen’s Sacred Dance, 
Francis King's Magic, Roger Cook's The Tree of 
Life, John Sharkey's Celtic Mysteries, John 
MichclFs Sacred Earth and David Muclagan's 
Creation Myths. 

174 illustrations, Including 32 colour plates 
11. 8 in . £/.85 


Ajlt Mookcrjcc and Philip Rawson 

Ajit Mookeijee presents a large collection of the 
nuclear meditative diagrams which yogis use, and 
gives a deep insight into the fundamental meaning of 
Indian yoga and meditation. Philip Rawson ini he 
second part of the book offers Western parallels, and 
shows how the difficulties felt by Westerners in 
making contact with Indian ideas and practices may 
be overcome. New perpeettves and possibilities are 
opened up for those who wish to deepen their, 

understanding of the ways )n which ai t cati 

contribute to spiritual enlightenment. 

i . 

■14Q illustrations, including 80 colour plates 
avdlO line' drawings , u\yJ0lin . £J2.50 




i«ng Thames 


ahead 

with 


Kipling 
and his world 

Kingsley Amis 

Kingsley Amis Joins the growing list of 
Internationally famous authors who have made 
their own highly original coni ribut ions to the 
widely praised and splendidly Illustrated scries of 
Pictorial Biographies. Other titles in preparation 
include Brigid Brophy's Beardsley, John LcJimann's 
Virginia Woolf, Frederick Raphael's Somerset 
Mauglmm, AL Rowsc’s Jonathan Swift and 
Stephen Spender's Shelley. 


120 illustrations 9\ Y, 7\ In 1 2.95 


Wagner 

Herbert Barth, Dietrich Mack and Egon Voss 
Never before has so exceptional and comprehensive 
a collection of source material on Wagner - much . 
of it not previously published - been brought 
together. The result, both In Its text and Its 
Illustrations, makes the life, the motivation and the 
work of the great composer Intelligible to us in a 
.wholly original way. Ollier titles In preparation In 
this series of Documentary Studies Include 
Stravinsky by Vera Stravinsky and Robert Craft, 
Verdi by William Weaver, Mahler by Kurt 
Ulaukopf and Mozart by A J B Hutchings. 


250 Illustrations, including 100 colour plates 
12: 81 in £12.50 


Sir Roland Penrose 

Man Ray 

Roland Penrose 

Man Ray, who is 85 this year, has stood since 1911 
at tho very centre of the provocative and exciting 
worlds of Surreal ism and Dadaism. As painter, 
inventor and photographer, conjurer ol poetic 
objects, lie has played a vital role in the e rei1, ' on J 
our contemporary visual imagination. Sir a 
Penrose has known him for almost fifty > oars 311 
■in this, the first major monograph on Man Ray. L 
discusscs the life and work 6f his friend. 


145 illustrations, tin hiding 25 colour pint 1 ' 5 
9j X6j it, £4.75 



and 

Hudson 



Mkhad Levey 

The World 
of Ottoman Art 

Michael Lorcy 

The architecture, the decorative ni ls and (he 
miniatures produced under the patronage of the 
Ottoman Sullnns ore among the most intensely 
pleasurable achievements In the history of art, 
Refreshingly diflerent In aims and conventions from 
Western art in the same period -from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century - Ottoman art has n 
character all of its own. Michael Levey guides us into 
a world which isos remarkable ns It is unfiimiliai, 
u fascinating as It is enjoyable. 

HI Illustrations, Including 12 colour plates 
$ y '6\ln £4.75 


Bad Taste 

MsHilller 

. *hecry or. 'bad taste’ 1ms never been less than 
formidably provocative. Bcvis Hlllicr has brought 
■ *®“lher d ehamber or visual horrors, from the 
suggestive to the stickily sentimental, from 
J^teuseatingly cosy to theuncatcgori/ably 
Mjnhlc. Th c result provokes both laughter and 
! As the author argues, our reactions to 
™ial incongruity provide a clue to the natui e of 
• ■■critical judgment. 


Including 40 colour plates 

Jr 7,n ‘ £750 


Jhe Nineteenth- 
pent ury Domestic 
Interior 

- !■>• Grant 

l ■ ^ ninctecutli-century design olTer a 

^warding fleldfor study than the ordering and 
.ration ofthe rooms whlchformed the . 
b feri f ou . i,d f or everyday life, yet the subject has 
.: - jj*.. argcli ’ Reeled. In four chronological 

Grant, blimetfa practising architect, 1 
'■ ! Problems and clmllcngcs of an 

. were generated, and the \ isual 

‘ ' America/ * ,r<K ' ucc ^» b°lh *n Europe and in 

^ 50 colour plates 


Geoffrey ami Stisuu Jill (cod 

Throughout history, from Carnac to today's new 
towns, men have moulded their environment to 
convey ideas: social or religious or political or c\en 
philosophical. Tho ancient world, tho East, Islam, 
tho Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Classicism and 
Romanticism - each created Its own landscape- 
image, Its own synthesis of the natural world and 
imposed design. In this book, planned landscape 
is for the first time treated as a high art, ns 
expressive of Its culture as painting or music. 

450 Illustrations and plans 
1 hi £10.50 


The Forces of 
Nature 

Edited by Vivian Fuchs 

As the age of exploration comes to nn end, the age 
of discovery begins. For the first time in his history, 
man can begin to probe tbo secrets of the massive 
natural forces that govern human existence. 

Sir Vivian Fuclis leads a team of ten scientists in a 
spectacularly illustrated investigation of the causes 
and impact on man of Tiie Forces of Nature - from 
floods and droughts to earthquakes and volcanoes, 
from hall and snow to hurricanes and lightning. 


470 Illustrations, Including 120 colour plates 
12 X 10 in £ 6.50 


Eurekal 

An Illustrated History of 
Inventions from the Wheel to the 
Computer 

Edited by Edward do Bono 
The story of man's technological progress is full or 
intriguing questions, of vital stages in the 
development of our civilization, of simple Insights 
which changed the world. Nearly 400 articles from 
80 contributors - among them Sir Leon Bagrlt, Asa 
Briggs, Sir Hugh Casson, LenDelghton and Lord 
Rltchle-Calder - range from the liaud-axe to the 
hydrogen bomb and beyond: an extraordinary 
record of man's imagination and Ingenuity. 

488 lllustmfloni, Including 331 colour plates 
12X9} In £7-50 



Books of Hours 

John HarOum 

Following the splendid international reception ' 

given to Thames and Hudson's reproduction of the 
Books of Kells, the Keeper of tho Library at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum has chosen the finest 
examples of the late-inedleval Books of Hours. 

The structure and purpose, theevolutlon and 
embellishment, the role in patronage and 
collecting of some of the most beautiful books ever 
created are here discussed with superb reproductions 
in full colour. . 


116 illustrations, including 96 colour; plates 
]l\Y.8\hi £18.00 



The World of Islam: 
People, Faith, 
Culture 

Edited by Bernard Lewis 

The cultural history of Islam Js as remarkable for 
Its variety as it is for tho breadth of its impact, both 
in the past and in the present age. Professor 
Bernard Lewis directs an international team of 
scholars who examine the most vital aspects of 
Islam, from literature and science to religion and 
warfare, art and government. The influence of 
Islam on the West has been largely unacknowledged, 
the beliefs and way of life of its followers 
misunderstood. Here, in IS chapters and more than 
400 illustrations, Is a true and vivid picture of Tho 
World of Islam. 

420 illustrations , Including 150 colour plates 
12x81 In £12.50 


The Crucible of 
Europe 

Geolftey Barradoqgh 

'Dim, and grim, and dark': the period between the 
'great' age of Charlemagne and the flowering of 
medieval civilization in the twelfth century has 
been neglected by historians. Yet out of anarchy 
and tribulation a new Europe took shape! 
Professor Borraclough's mastorly analysis focuses 
on what is perhaps the real starting-point of 
European history - the emergence of the 
distinctive institutions of the different European 
peoples. 

100 Illustrations, including 8 colour plates 
9}x61in £6.50 


America's 
Industrial Past 

Kenneth Hudson 

When the history of modern society was first 
written, large segments of the population scarcely 
made an appearance. Yet their story lies all around 
, us, not merely in museums and libraries, but In 
mills and canals, railway stations and ruined 
blast-furnaces. What did industrialization mean to 
people who had never seen a factory or city? What 
were our ancestors trying to do - and what did they 
achieve? In this book and its successor, Europe's 
Industrial Past, Kenneth Hudson reveals the fruits 
of hi* pioneering work in industrial archaeology. 

300 Illustrations, including 40 colour plates . 
12*10 to £8.50 ■ 


The Archaeology 
of North America 

Dean Snow and Werner Forman 

Tho world’s third largest continent seemed A 
mysterious, empty land, with no past and no 
history; to the Europeans who first encountered it. 
For centuries after, the story of its aboriginal 
population remained forgotten. Now the 
remarkable discoveries of modem archaeology 
provide startling evidence of the daily lives and the 
cultural achievement, the magic and the rituals, of 
peoples, that have gone for ever. 


150 illustrations. Including 25 colour plates 
and 20 line dr doings ' : '■ 10 x TJ./ii,' : ’’ £6.30.' 
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Trwii the tiiiH' when h first In-gun 
'to fi ppL'itr in 1^28 The Quiet Don 
h-u nosed a whole series of riddles 
« hit.1i have nut been sulisfaeinrily 
answered even loday. The re.iriing 
/'lib He fmiml itself cun ft out eel wiili 
•nmeihing uiipiuccdciiteil in the 
liKinrv of liierniure. A uveniy-ilii ue- 
v ear- old Ejc^iimer had m/iued a 
mark nut of material which went f.ir 
beyond ids own experience of life 
.inti ids level of education (four 
vears at school). A young member 
of ii grain-rcouisitioiiing dciitcli- 
niont, wlio had Jaier been employed 
as a labourer and then us h clerk 
in die office of h Krasnaya Prc&nya 
housing-block in Moscow, find pub- 
lished a book which could have been 
written only by someuiie closely 
acquainted with many sections 
nf prc-Revolu lionary society in the 
Don - region, n book whose most 
impressive finality was its deep in- 
sight into the way uf life and the 
■psychology of the characters it por- 
: rayed. 

Although in icniis uf his origins 
and his personal record lie himself 
whs an “outsider ”, a non- Cos Mick, 
die emotional force of 'the young 
•in heir’s novel was directed iiguirm 
;!tc influence of " outsiders " and 
its destructive effect on the iradi- 
: onal culture of the Don — a mes- 
: mge which he was never in repeat 
:, i later life or in any public state- 
ment, however, remaining faithful 
:o tilts very day lo the mentality of 
those who requisitioned produce 
from the peasantry by force and 
served in ‘'special purpose ” units. 
He described vividly and with l 
apparent first-hand knowledge the I 
World War, in which he had been \ 
far too young to take part < lie was \ 
only ten or so at the time), and the i 
Civil War, which was over by the \ 
rime he was fifteen, i 

The critics commented at once J 
that here was a novice who wrote * 
■is though lie had a great deal of 1 
literary experience behind him. ' 


Sholokhov and the riddle 
of ‘ The Quiet Don ’ 

By Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


The Quiet Don was published in 
four ports between f'O.f and 19-10. 
(The earlier seeiiuns were j tinn- 
er l a better known in English as 
Quiet Flows The Don, the Inter 
ones as The Don Flows Home To 
The Sea.) It is one of the greatest 
of twentieth-century Russian 
novels, anil when Mikhail Sliola- 

“ bring them to enurr " — a very 
decisive step in tliuse days, as we 
know. And ail the rumours were 
immediately silenced. Soon after- 
wards Stalin himself, the unchal- 
lengeable, described Sholokhov as 
ail “outstanding writer nf our 
time ". There was no arguing with 
that. 

There are in fact people who 
were tilive then and are still living 
now who are convinced that Sholo- 
khov did not write this honk. But, 
restrained by the general fear of a 
powerful man and of his capacity 
for taking revenge, they will never 
speak their minds. The history of 
Soviet culture in general can shoiv 
a fair mini her of instances of im 
port ant ideas or Literary and scien- 
tific works being plngiarized, for 


literary experience behind him. 
iliac he “possesses a rich stock or 
observation and is not sparing in 
the way lie disposes of those 
riches" ( Zhizn iskusstva \The Life 
of Art), 1928 No SI — et til). The 
book revealed die kind of literary 
power winch can normally be 
attained only after many niteinpis 
by a practised and gifted author— 
,.Htia yer Hie finest sections were 
those which came first. The first 
volume was begun in 1926 and dcJi- 
vered complete in the editors Jn 
1927) the splendid . second voluble 
was finished only a year after that; 
tpo. vnird volume was ready within 
even -.leas than .a -wear qf. the 
. second, and it. was only on account 
«w the- “ proletarian.’’, censorship 
that this astonishing output was 
■ held up. So wh«t are we to co n- 
. cludc — 'that we are dealing. with an 
incomparable.. genius 2 . But neither 
the level -of achievement nor the 
raio of production lias been con- 
Urnted or repeated in the subse- 
quent forty-five years of liis 
career! 

Too many miracles 1— and even 
when the early volumes first 
» appeared there were' widespread 
rumours that the hovel hod not in 
fact been written hy the author 
who hud put . his name to it, that 
Sholokhov had- found, .a • complete 
manuscript (or, according to other 
versions, it diary) belonging to a 
Cossack officer who had been 
killed, and had turned it to his 
own use. In Rostov- on -Dan, where I 
then lived, this was talked of with 
such assurance among adults that 
it impressed itself clearly on my 
mind, although I was only a. boy of 
twelve. 

The true story of tills book was 
apparently known to, and under- 
stood by, the Dan writer Alexander 
Serafimovich, who was by then 
lvoll on in years. Because of his 
passionate enthusiasm for • every- 
; thing . to do with, the Don, however, 
he was prim arlly. , concerned to see 
. that the way was opeq . for' a> brfl- 
. llaht , novel, about; the region : - any 
.. revelations about Its having 1 been 
■Written by some “White Guard” 

- off icar. could only, have prevented 
it’b«hg printed. And, once he had 
overcome the opposition of the edi- 
tors of the magazine Oktyabr, Sera- 
fimovlch insisted that The. Quiet 
*• Dan should be published, clearing 
. a path for It with a glowing review 
in Pravda (April 19, 1928). 

To . a country with a different 
political ^system, an Investigation 
might Still have been, started.. But 
the possibility of iny such develop- 
ment was nipped In the bud by a 
fiery” outburst in Pravda (March 
29._ 19291 from five “proletarian” 
writers (Serafimovich, Averbach, 
Kirshon, Fadeyev. Stavsky) they 
declared that tfiOsa 'who . were 
^pleading doubt and suspicion 
were "enemies of the proletarian 
dictatorship ” and threatened to 
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the most part from people who 
. liad been arrested and perished 
(by people who had informed on 
ihern or been their students), and 
In virtually every case ihe true 
facts remained concealed, while the 
plagiarists continued to enjoy all 
- their rights unhindered. 

Nothing was done to confirm 
Sholokhov's authorship or ta 
explain either the speed or scale of 
ills achievement by the uccnunts of 
him which appeared in prim, 
whether they were concerned with 
the way in which he did lii.s crea- 
tive writing (Serafimovich on this 
subject: he worked only at night, 
because / -in the., daytime . he was 
overwhelmed by visitors); or with 
• his method -of gathering material— 
“ he -often i arrives iftt some collec- 
tive fur m, -and gathers the old men 
and the young . people together. 
They -.'drink and dance, and tell • in- 
numerable stories about ’the war 
and the Revolution ...” (quoted 
from |p 7 ofj the book by I. Lezh- 
nev, Mikhail Sholokhov, So vet sk.v 
pisBtel, 1948) ; or with his handling 
of historical material, or with his 
notebooks. And here Is another 
point: no rough drafts or manu- 
scripts of the novel are preset 1 ycd 
in any archives, none has ever been 
produced or shown to anybody 
(apart from Anatoli Safronov 
[Soviet writer and literary official ; 
editor of the popular weeklv 
Ogonyok], who is too biased a 
witness for his evidence to count). 
In 1942, when the battle-front came 
close to the village of .Voslienskaya, 
Slioloklinv, us the most important 
man in the urea, could have 
obtained transport even befora the 
district Party committau <li<|. and 
evacuated his precious archives. 
But through some strange indif- 
ference, this was not done. And 
the whole of his archives, we are 
now told, were lost in the bombard- 
ment. 

A careful examination of The 
Quiet Don itself reveals many odd 
features. 'Coming from a major 
literary artist, there are Instances 
,'.ofi inexplicable slovenliness and 

forgetfulness:. \ some of the.' 
characters , simply disappear (the 
author's * .favourite ■ characters, too, 
the vehicles of his cherished 
ideas | ). There. are breaks in per-’ 
soiial. story-lines ; insertions of 
substantial episodes which have no 
connexion whatever with tha main 
narrative, and differ In . quality; 
and finally. In a work which dis- 
mays great literary sensibility, 
placet whqre passages of the cru- 
dest propaganda have been ..in . 
sorted . (literature had hot yet 
Jerome accustomed to this In the- 

£ven at a -first feeding' i think, 
onft notices a kind of sudd eh break 
between. the second and third vni- 
.umes, as though the author were 
Starting to write a ; different! book 
True, Jn a lengthy ..work which 
takes >ran t* writ* this - cau per- . 
feciiy ^ well i happen, mid one must, 
also take Into account- the speed 
lvitli yvh ten . ihb historical 'events 


khnv was awarded the ! Nobel 
Prize for Lite ramie in 1965. 
the Swedish Aeadeinu cited its 
" artistic farce and integrity ”, 
Hut ever since the end ~ of 
the 1920s then' have been 
rumours that Sholokhov was not 
the only., or even ihe main, author. 
These suspicions have recently re- 
ceived fresh support in the form 

described were moving. But while 
the Itru sections of The Quiet Don 
were still appearing Sholokhov also 
began to publish Virgin Soil 
Upturned, mid anyone with an 
ordinniy feeling for literature can 
see, without having to undertake 
any. special research, that this is 
not the same thing, not on the 
sflnle level, not the same canvas, 
not the same perception Df the 
world. The contrived, coarse 
humour uf Shukur alone is quite 
inciinipRtible with the style oF the 
author of The Quiet Don, and it 
grates on the ear m once, us out of 
place as if Rachmaninov were to 
.sit down m the piano and start 
playing the wrong notes. 

What is also surprising is that 
over the years Sholokhov has given 
permission for numerous unprinci- 
pled corrections to The Quiet 
Don— political and factual, affect- 
ing both the plot and the style 
(they have been analysed in the 
I emigre] journal Mnsiu [Bridges] 
No 15, 1970). One is particularly 
struck by the way In which he 
permitted the vocabulary of the 
novel to he flattened out in the 
edition (see Nnvy mir, 1967, 
Nu article by F. Biryukov): 
many forms of speech used in the 
Don region which made such mi 
impression when the book first 
appeared Imve been excised uud 
replaced by vuicxpiessive words in 
common use. To wipe nut all the 
bright colours and reduce it to a 
dill greyness — could any artist 
really do that to .u work which he 
lids created with so much effort? ' 
Qf the two mothers of the disputed 
child, the true mother was the one 
who preferred to hand the child 
over rather than have it mnUIated. 


of an unfinished manuscript hy n 
Russian critic, no longer living, 
which tens published last month 
in Pans bu the YMVA Press under 
the title St re ntya “ Tikhm-o Dona” 
{Th«? Current uf “The Quiet 
j)uit ), with an introductory essay 
bv Alexander Solzhenitsin which 
appears here in English for the 
first lime. 

In the Don region Itself this 
whole question is by no means 
poked at tit a purely academic 
light. 7 here the memory has not 
run dry, b.ut still tiicklcs along in 
a thin stream, .the memory both of 
the special quality of the region in 
“ ,e past and of its favourite 
authors, among whom the first 
place unquestionably belongs to 

nam l tti')ft* l)n, ' l !j yevicl ) Kryukov 
(1 870*1 920), a devoted contributor 

p Kornienko s Russkoye bogatstvo 
[Russian Wealth |, a populist by per- 
suuston and a member of the First 
State Du ma from the Don. In 1965 
an article by V. Molozhavenko en- 
tirlou- Abiiut a Certain Undeser- 
vedly roi'gniiun Name” appeared 
in the Rostov newspaper M blot 
[//aniiiii'r]— -an article about 
Kryukov, whose name it had been 
torbidduii to mention for half a 
century because in the Civil War 
he had been secretary of lIic Cos- 
suck assembly. 

What exactly the author of this 
m tide, carefully phrased to evade 
the censor, is trying to say is im- 
mediately apparent in any informed 
render: by means of the song about 
z .Jo ' Grtfi 01 '* Melokliov [the hero 
■ i i Q u * vc D»ti| js linked nut 
with the ynuiig ciiinmjs.snr in the 
gram - rcciui.siiiimiiig deLuclimcnt 
who is left In-hind in ravage the 
village but with Kryukov, who 
touted till* retreat in which Mclek- 
liov is shown taking part in 1920. 

• the author. (lieu completes the story 
nt Kryukov’s death From lyplnis, 
desert bing tile concern which lip 
felt on Ins deathheil for jus pre- 
emus box of manuscripts which 
might full into anybody's hands 


which the t,- ue BuA 1 
vrmeu 01 . wh|( J gfe hi] 
in the course of tL >> ,fl **4 
rewriting, *■ »*«|3 

comparatively r hu| e 0nl3r rj 

fished in the Ir7 asi, «1 
few short chapters 
arranged in ih*i,’ 1 1,1 * % 

with uncorreclSd rEP 4 

e«l« still waiting toh®] 
work ga.hl I ed S ,l ?1 

before his dead, 

Du ring the spr j ng d j 
despite all kindsof l l 
wrote three new cinrl l 'l 



Mikhail Sholqkhov 


might rail mm uny body’s limuls 
as ihmigli be hud u presentiment 
of disaster, and pirohahly nor with- 
mit good reuMin ”, That concern, 
that pain which the dead classic 
Hiiihor of the Don had suffered, 
made liseif heard once again half a 
century later in tlm very citadol of 
Sholokhovs clnniain — in Rostov-on- 
Don I And not long afterwards they 
organized a etude “ refutation 1 , 
once again there was a bellow from 
the Party, once again from 
Moscnw-ijust a year and a day 
Rnssiya, August 
14, 1966, * About a Certain Unde- 
servedly Resnsciuted Name” [by 
A. Podolsky | ). 1 J 

Over fifty years afLer the event 
me possibility of any judicial in- 
vestigation of this IRerarv mystery 
lias probably been let slip’ for good, 
and there is nu longer any point in 
poking forward to it. The possibi- 
jty of a literary investigation, on 
jne other hand, is always open: It 
100 ^ ate ‘ or * c ro ta he place a 
100 or even 200 years from 
now. But at the same time it would 
be a pny if i )ur own generation 
were to pass away without ever 
learning the truth. 

I have been very encouraged bv 
rhe fact that a highly gifted liter- 
ary critic, whom we shall call “ D " 
tor tile time being, rook It upon 
himself to carry out this task 
(among many other*). People In 
the west, where it is not cusroiii- 
. ny to do a job without some form of 
reward, will readily understand 
t * iat D could not afford to 
und. -too much time on work 
Whlcli brought hint no return. Peo- 
pie in the East will also under- 
stand only too well that it was 
work which could have laid "D” 
open to trouble and . led to the 
wreck of his entire life. Working 
moments, though over a 
period of several years, "D’ J stu- 
otea the relevant material, drew up 
a general .plan for a possible study, 
formulated a hypothesis about the 
. coiitrlbptlon made by the true 
F! -the additional material 
introduced later by the unjnvited 
, dud set himself the 
task of separating the first from 
P hoped to com- 
n, « 'hiS ' jv^rk by reconstructing 
the original text, omitting passages 


to (satisfactory) 5 
! S ,ese chapters now only 3 

! 

any difficulties. Tlien° r | 

- Jhl rt t0 al *«ti fvhhU 

eVS H- in "«*?! 

is t cs). Gradually, ln urdi I 

is Cl1 ' * am making the nU 

c restoration, but for the 13 

, t only Jn terms of cflmj3 

n 5,,® Phraseological and 3 

f it will emerge gud 

n a fter the Poetics. Th; 

e torlcal coniniemarv h ia -£ 

;t a " ew function. It will not i 

o I supposed earlier, onli 3 

v thin 8 , which buttresses 1 

r researches. It will be an wh 

0 part of the work itself. 

-JWI** that by die ipriji 
t snail have completed what I j 

5 Planned, and now aj u 

i- before I understand the id 

■- tance of this first pan or 

1 work. It is, after all, not h 

t ter of exposing one indiri* 

t nor even of doing another ' 

l homage which is his due, ba 

i reconstituting the historical a 

r embodied in a document at I 

great as the one 1 am stud) 
This Is something I must i 
* carry through to die tn 

> believe I shall succeed. 

: As for the deterHve pti 

; have decided to draw up a tj 

■ summary of this second bori 

| mine with an appendix u 

rlio assembled documwM 

■ (bibliography, etc), as m 

[ the two chapters which j 

already been written, t 
together with the sum«it{ 
appear as an Appendix h; 
event of my death. A Shflii S 
mem by the publisher Bill! 
1 that it is hoped a cotnpli 
version of the second part 1 
ba found. Whnr If my life ffcj 
be prolonged and the hook d 
.pleted ? The manuscript. f« 
posthumously will make a iw 
book. Such are my plans. 

But not only did “ D " noi I 
coed in carrying out all thit.Ii 
died among strangers, and it aj 
from certain that his note) | 
writings nf those last few mS 
have not gone missing. I 
Once again history has ktfj 
tight hold oil a cherished seem 
regret that even now I do not d 
to reveal ‘‘D”'s name and ( 
honour his memory. But that o 
will come. • ' ' 

Meanwhile, even these (I 
men ts, taken from different P 
of the book and written MJ 
ferent times, help to ma ^5 a ^ 
deal clear. The way has wj 
opened for a conscientious aroj 
able literary critic to tarry 
the project to the final 
which the investigator, «* ®! 
dreamt. It is a project of ‘W 1 . 
importance for readers 
Quiet Don: it will enaWeg 
read this great book at l»st 
being confused by the - 

dons, distortions and . 
and restore to it the disitau^ 
Doing a unique and unmt pt ^ 1 
witness of the terrible tW« 
which it was written. d- 

The purpose of 
ts to appeal for help fro® . n :j 
who might wish to 
remaining research. Bec^ u 
time which has 
absence of any actual ® ian dj; 
the problem as it 
purely one of htera/v 


UllOCtlbb m rid 

the problem as it ^ 

purely one of IlMfM rjjj 
examining and elucidating 
riddles of The. Qu*t ™ 
have prevented it beconjJ B 
of greater quaHV 
today— tha riddles of Jjj t 
ness and Its internal ronfia 

If we do not 


ii we qu «‘ UL w j 

and this p r ob 1 eni , w > ‘ ^ . j ^ 
Russian literary sC V o1 ^ e 
twentieth ce, l! u ? efforts I 
Surely all its J 

going, to be spetit 
approved projects r 

iMMlniiaH 'fi 1 tW •* 
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a in that distant but 
"fLrwhcn the “ White” 
routed by the Red 
^ their native districts and 
r -'? r Sge lands- A bitter 
J Jed them in those distant 
! :; J d Visions of the homes 
so sorely were often to 
lAn in the long sleepless 
51 n ,r all that was to conio 
!i . JW Grigori Melekhov [tlie 
[j character of The Quiet 
•- bounded, exhausted, de- 
id everything most dear to 
\ L world, was listening to 
'“"rf’ffii.t Which he had 
*f l0 m childhood— an old song 
hi survived through many 
[L ln simple, unsophistlca- 
r wue song told of the 
free ancestors, fearlessly 
iing the armies of the Tsar, 
down the Don and the Volga 
SB* “Wsklng” the nicr- 

- hyars and military leaders, 
litigating distant Siberia. “ In 
dunce the mighty song was 
B by the descendants of 
fa Cossacks, now in shameful 
at, routed in an inglorious war 
- 1 the Russian people . , 

4 , Part 7, Chapter 18]. 
tong of Yermak was also 
ha Cossack from the village 
tanovskaya, Fyodor Kryukov, 
had brought to a 
tme In the Kuban. With a 
fever, and delirious from 
a, whenever be managed to 
fx a moment or two he would 
riproachfully at the villagers 
‘id lured him on to that defi- 
ed unnecessary path, clinging 
lately to the metal box which 
bis manuscripts, and beg- 
.ibmio take care of it : he had 
Wist gold coins or anything 
cf value apart from his 
ihd papers. It was as though 
QKd Impending disaster, and 
Ylj not without good 
».... 

dial obscure farm on the bnuks 
Yegorlyk yet another simple 
b grave was dug, and the Cos- 
h fleeing before tlie advance 
4* Red Army bad no time to 
about bits of paper. The 
ipu vanished without trace, 
ulk about Kryukov and bis part 
at retreat contributed in no 
omsure to the fact that for 
l«ra now literary critics have 
Biodcmed him and his books 
a »t been reprinted. 

tame of-Fyodor Dmitriyevlch 
it is practically unknown to 
pwnt generation of readers, 
“tin Justly be considered one 
fjwst important literary fig- 
tne Don region in the pro* 
■fadonary period. You have 
1,7 *5, ena some time in any 
SI ulla ge to realize that lie is 
P*«red there even today. 

k Uw that Russian critics at 
M the century did. not hesi* 
Kryukov as ,r the 
S’H* °, f , th e Don Cos- 
»■ In bU article “Self-Taught 
JJ? 1 ? referred to Kryu- 
the writers “ who does 
JRSf peasa , nt ”, and recom- 
w ta learn from him 
should be set 
^ V - G - Kor- 

VSJf 5*w front Gornfeld 
ffij 1 F - D. Kryukov. I 
ii5?‘ S* Paring. He was 
. and a gifted writer.” 

Jr SJLJ** Jhe Vestnik lit • 
& herald] had to 
Kb j Sr&i ub ¥ shed iu Pef ro- 

WSv'* - Mem s ry of 

hsnT' A keen and care- 

Portraying the life and 

l **So?2S 0 i l peo ? ,Q ^ th 

Be Df JJI5 “, d lro °y» Kryukov 
*tt wiitcK I °i nor , but genuine 
wtl0f n Russian 
-'V nghtly proud." 

k' which ono cannot but 


About a certain 
undeservedly forgotten name 

By Vladimir Molozhavenko (from Molot, Rostov, August 13, 1965) ~™ 



und there, its a popular nnti res- 
pected figure, lie whs elected scutc- 
lurv of the assembly, n pest uf 
which lie had no need whatever but 
which he did not have tha cuurage 
Lo refuse., The clearest evidence of 
ihh can lie found in a letter 10 
A. G. Gornfeld (nf Russkitje zupiski 
[Russian /Votes], which replaced the 
now defunct Russkoae bogatstvo). 
sent from Novocherkassk in April 
1917: 

Tomorrow the C-ossack congress 
conics to an end— incidentally, it 
has keen totally con (used, in- 
coherent and unproductive. I 
shall go from here to Glazunov- 
sknya for a few days and then 
to Peter [PetrogradJ. I don’t 
know which of my friends I shall 
find there. Although they are 
threatening to leave me here 
with some Kind of job, I have lost 
all desire to play an active role 
si the present time, nnd I long to 
got back to my writing : I feel 
crammed full ot new material. I 
'shall try to settle down to it. 
[There is a detailed account by 
Kryukov of tlie Cossack congress In 
Novocherkassk in Russkoye bogat- 
stvo (pace Molozhavenko), No 4-5, 
1917, pp 291-315-1 

But things turned out very differ- 
ently. 

Kryukov did not get to St Peters- 
burg [1 e, Petrogrnd], but remained 
in the Don region, In those stormy 


1019. lust before the retreat from the Don. F. D. Kryukov 
with Ins sister Maria imd his adopted son Pyotr. (The last 
photograph of the writer.) 


days, when the fate of the Cossacks 
was being decided, he withdrew Into 
himself and abandoned his writing. 
Requests for contributions from 
White Guard magazines which 
arrived in Glazunovskaya were stuf- 
fed away in the drawer of his desk 
and remained unanswered. In that 
complex whirlpool of events Kryu- 
kov was powerless to find a place 
for himself. His populist illusions 
had collapsed, yet at the same time 
lie was unable to accept unreser- 
vedly what the newspapers In 
Moscow and Petrograd were say- 
ing. When, as the Red units ad- 
vanced, tlie White Cossack troops 
began to retreat from the Don, 
Kryukov accompanied them south- 
wards, never really understanding 
until the very und the mighty 
changes that were in the air. 

I heard about the writer's last 
days from bis contemporaries who 


were living in Glazunovskaya at the 
time: Dmitri Filippovich MIshatkin 
and Nikita Kupriyanovlch Mokhov, 


dfcnt gave a lesson to a policeman. 
The policeman's comment, Ana 
God gave you such talent, Ivan 
Abramovich , prompted by the 
eloquence of the central character, 
became, according to Botsyanovsky< 
a entchphrase among students at 
the time. 

From short stories Kryukov 
turned to historical tales. In 1892 
tlie Seuerny vestnik [Northern 
Herald] printed his " Ancient Cos- 
sack Courts ” and tlie Istorichesky 
vestnik [Historical Herald] pub- 
lished his tale “ Gulevshchiki ” The 
following year his famous story 
“The Cossack Woman” was pub- 
lished in Russkoye bogatstvo [Rus- 
sian Wealth] t and from that time 
onwards, for something like a quar- 
ter of a century, his stories and 
studies of the life of the people of 


disorder around the turn of tlie 
century. He revealed the disturbed 


spirit of the CqsSacks both in their 
distinctive everyday life and in their 
conflicts with the forces of change, 


to the children of a Cossack chief 
(ataman) then living in St Peters- 
burg, secretly hoping that this 
would help him to get permission to 


while remaining, at all times, an or July 18 , iai3, V. u. Korolenko 
honest and Authentic artist. gave him some friendly support at 

_ i.._ ( ' •«. _ f Hi)* rtlfflrult ttniA> “Ha nntlfliit-. 


Korolenko 


i Kr Yukov 
t J le D on. He 

J.to St school he 

frhotltv' 5?B r * and enrolled 

^ *“ wvS^ ry , ant| P hll °- 

sMent wi comrade 
Nq JJJJp. Vladimir Bot- 
LN ot 8 Promin- 

tlm ^called that 
SNUJKLRP t0 the very 
r! Bp vS7i )v , 1 ^“ umvilling 
stripes 

its N bfsvSS h j 1 ® r egar- 
of tbc Don 

of ?, rh fi ^R!' 1 

ten 

i'WSS under 

Nfc-* . Wnisov ", 

i-f/T i^i^how a s t u- 

iiBiV.-' 


the Don continued to appear in the 
same journal. 

A populist by conviction, he por- 
trayed with great subtlety the dis- 
tress of his fellow Cossacks as they 
tried to find their bearings and 
adapt themselves to the upheavals 
which had thrown thoir world into 

It should be stressed that neither 
Solzhenitsyn nor « D ” goes so far 
as to say that the case against 
Sholokhov is proven. In his frag- 
mentary study, “ D ” tr aces *J*® 
course of the action of The Quiet 
Don and the development of many 
of its major characters, bringing out 
a number of peculiar inconsisten- 
cies, mistakes and illogicalities that 
other readers may well have noted 
but simply ascribed to the Interfer- 
ence of Sholokhov’s editors and cen- 
sors, or to his own self-censorship. 
(There is something, and often a 
good deal, wrong with the " poetics 
of most Soviet Russian novels pub- 
lished in the USSR since around 
the time when The Quiet Don began 
to appear.) The -point about Sholok- 
hov’s subsequent sterility could also 
be applied to other Soviet writers 
wlio capitulated and failed to justify 
the promise of their first large-scale 
work, such us Yuiy Olesha after his 
fine novel Envy (1927). 

. Nevertheless, The Quiet Don un- 
doubtedly raises many major 
issues which have nor yet 
been resolved: it is indeed 

the most problematic Df au 
Officially approved Soviet works oF 
art. And HI the same tune, informed 
Western admirers of the npvel are 


After graduating from the uni- 
versity ns taught literature for 
several years at a secondary school 
In Oryol. His career as a teach tr did 
not last long, however: his suponors 
disapproved of the fact that he 
was constantly drawn towards the 
common people, and he had to 
resign. It was -about this time that 
ha was also elected to the First State 
Duma— a tribute from his fellow 
Cossacks to a popular writer of the 
Don region, which in no way 
reflected an ambition on his o\Vn 

f art to become involved in politics, 
n the Duma he joined the “Trudo- 
vlki ” and was one of the signatories 
of the famous “Vyborg Appeal”, 
for which he was sent to prison 
and forbidden, on his release, to 
return to the Don region. While 
continuing to write for Russkoye 
bogatstvo he found work as a tutor 


go back to Glazunovskaya, In a letter 
of July 18, 1913, V, 6. Korolenko 
gave him some friendly support at 
tills difficult time : “Be patient, 
Cossack, as befits one of the atamans 
of Russkoye bogatstvo 1 11 

His return to his birthplace was, 
however, long delayed. Meanwhile 
he became one of the principal 
editors of and contributors to 
Russkoye bogatstvo, published 
various collections of short stories, 
and started work on a long novel 
about Cossack life. But the war In- 
terrupted his plans and he was 
conscripted into tlie army. Cut off 
from his manuscripts and his be- 
loved books, he became deeply 
depressed. 

The revolutionary events of 1917 
found him back in tho Don region, 
bu t lie was unable to interpret them 
correctly or define his political posi- 
tion. The Don Cossacks sent him as 
a delegate to the Cossack assembly. 


Kryukov's god-daughter Yevdokiya 
Molseyevnu MLshatkina, who still 
lives in Glazunovskaya, and his 
nephew Dmitri Alexandrovich 
Kryukov, who now lives in Rostov, 
li) an effort to get away from 
politics Kiyukov threw himself 'into 
work on his farm, which he had 
neglected: he bought two pairs of 
oxen, a pair of horses and some 
cows, and made a garden out of a 
waste. “ It was the farm which was 
my downfall, because It forced me 
to join is) the retront”, he told the 
villagers sadly when he readied the 
Kuban. 

It was a difficult and confusing 
path which die writer travelled to' 
reach what ho had dreamed about 
all his life: the happiness of the 
ordinary Cossack. The path came to 
a tragic end, but his memory has 
nevertheless remained alive in the 
minds of the people. It Is not pos- 
sible, after nil, for a man who has 
-lived for tlie people simply to dis- 
appear in this way. That is why it 
seems to me that the best writing 
of this interesting and orlgimu 


A comment 


By Martin Dewhirst 


already aware that it contains un- 
acknowledged borrowings from other 
works— Brian Murphy, for instance, 
has shown in the Joui nal of Russian 
Studies (Number 19, 1970) tfaatGen- 
eral Lukomsky’s memoirs, published 
in Berlin in 1922, have been used 


As for die offidal Soviet response 
to Molozhavenko’s article, written by 
A. Podolsky-r-the “fiery outburst 
a year and a day later to which' Sol- 

. J . ' ..f d Ana' Ia ri!i*nHcan 


bad time to print something about -swe editor n 
Kryukov, given tlie rumours, par- 
ticuiarly in the Don region, that There are I’m 
be was the author of most of The Krvulcov his 
Quiet Don. Sholokhov had just cele-. fw u 0 M' d ln 
brated his sixtieth birthday (the OT® 

May issue of the Rostov monthly s ,jravochnik ° 
Don was packed with tributes to ffifliSri-' 
him), and he was well In the run- An-ialinn Vnli 
ning for that year’s Nobel Prize— „“ U , 

which he was, in fact, awarded not 
long after the Molot article ° have oral 
appeared But it is still far from ® Pp os . 

clear why Podolsky’s belated and Plf/Pi u Pj f 


sky accuses Kryukov ; of extreme 
political hostility to the Bolsheviks, 
which meant m turn that Molo- 
ihavenko v/a$ making ^ veryseripps 
mistake when he suggested that 
Kryukov's “best writing should be 
republished. Admittedly. : Molo- 
zhavenko had. chosin a particularly 


clear why Podolsky’s belated and 
ferocious onslaught on Molozha- 
venko and Kryukov was published 
in Sovetskaya Rossiya " on August 
14, 1966. 

The entry on Kryukov in volume 
tluee of the Moscow Kratkaya lit- 
eratumaya enieiktopediya (“ Con- 
cise Literary Encyclopaedia also 
1966) is> brief but fair. Since then, 
however] Kryukov’s name line rarely 
been, mentioned and, ns, i hough, 


deliberately to throw .people off 
the scents he hab been given the 
wrong patronymic in the moat de- 
tailed (and generally extremely 
accurate) recent survey of Russian 
literature during the period when 
Kryukov was most active (see Rus- 
skaya literatura kontsa XIX- 
n’achala XX v. 1908-1937, respon- 
sible editor B. A. Byalik, Moscow; 
Nauka, 1972, pages 520 and 712). 
There are. Incidentally, entries on 
Kryukov, his father, and his son 
(who died In France in 1963) iu 
volume two of the Kazachy slovar- 
sjjrauocJmift (“ Cossack Reference 
Dictionary *'. pages 87-88, San 
Anselino, California, 1968). Molo- 
zhavenko, an occasional contributor 
to Don for over ten years, appears 
to have prospered— lie became a 
member of that periodical’s edi* 
toriai board in February, 1971. 


The mystery therefore remains, 
and It is possible that it may never 
lie finally resolved. But It certainly 
deserves to be investigated further ; 
and whatever: the outcome, public 
discussion is bound to have one 
good result — it will induce many 
more people to read or reread one 
nf . the great regional masterpieces 
of world literature., 
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Succes de vandale 




By Richard Cobb 


Of ih<? Western capitals in the past 
two world wars, Brussels and Paris 
were those that experienced the 
least destruction, either from anil' 
lery and aeri;t] bombardment, or 
from rockets. On Good Friday, 
1917, the church of Samt-Oervais, 
in the Marais, received a direct hit, 
during mass, from a shell front Big 
Bertha; and in die Second World 
War, the northern quarter of la 
Chapetle was heavily bombarded 
In {he course of an RAF attack on 
the marshalling yards of the Garo 
du Nord. There was also consider- 
able damage, just outside Paris, as 
a 'result of the bombing of the 
Renault works in Baulognc-liUlan- 
court. Brussels' got nway with even 
less damage,* though ft was 
attacked hy the Luftwaffe n few 
days after its liberation, in Sep- 
tember 1944. 

The damage which has been inflic- 
ted on these two cities is not- then, 
the result of enemy — or Allied — 
action. It is the result, almost 
ulymys, of vandalism from within. 
In Brussels, la ville haute, mice n 
delightful comb inn i inn of seven* 
teenth and eighteen th century 
domestic architecture, and also con- 


glokui-:* pii,lkmi:nt : 

Paris poubeile 

20Gpp. Paris: Pauvcrt. 54-60fr, 


and a wonderful maze of titty, steep 
streets, the pavements of" which 


streets, the pavements of' which 
would be covered, in the spring 


and summer, by card-players, Is 
now merely a ntemorv of a lost 
folklore, the one-time home of the 


smokeleers and of the Belgian capi- 
tal^ brighter pickpockets, counter* 
fetters, and specialists in falsa 
papers. The only comparable attack 
on a city’s popular culture was the 


blowing up of the Victix-Port In Mar- 
seille; Tint at least thnL was carried 
out by, rite Germans. For the doubt- 


a whole line of Prefects ; the Mom- 
dc-Piei 6 ; the Army ; the sapeurs- 
pompiers ; the gendarmerie ; the 
Ville de Paris itself, which ordered 
the demolition of u charming folly 
in Bercy, to make way for the exten- 
sion of the Halle-aux-vins: the main 
Paris branch of an English hank, 
boulevard des Capucines, respon- 
sible for uprooting the delightful 
Pavilion de Ilatiovre, and exiling it 
incongruously to the far end of the 

f mre de Sceaux; insurance coin-pan- 
es; building societies; hospitals: 
the old Compagnie Nord-Sud 
which, when constructing its own 
underground line, insisted tit at the 
streets immediately above it should 
follow its track, in order to assure 
it regular custom, so that a whole 
section of the rue du Clierche-Midi 


. 'V 'i 

. •• '*’• fefc' C jP* : ' 




'^nrioal monument will 
i.fff ffianric buildings to be 
in the perspective of 
‘wle Trioniphc when viewed 
ft Carousel. The election of 
ffid d’Estaing has brought a 
8 ? hilt to thezele gnu p- 


oitce, MM les Acaddmiciens served 


a .purpose other than their own 
mutual admiration : they protested, 
they wanted to keep ‘ their rear 
entrance. In 1912, on croit river, 
there was a proposal to drive a 
road Hi rough the middle of the 
Pnlnis-Royal, to speed the flow of 
n orth -south traffic. In 1916, thanks 
to the war, the lovely rue Frau^ois- 
Mlroti was given a temporary 
reprieve. And because of shortRgc 
of labour and material and high 
building costs, there was a lull in 
pulling down from 1916 to 1920. 

Early in the 1920s, Le Cor- 
busier presented his plan for 
the quartier des I-Ialles: it was all 
to come down, to be replaced by 
eight huge tower blocks facing on 
to the Seine. By some miracle, it 
was not adopted. But, frustrated in 
his attempt on Paris, the Swiss 
ddmolomune and collectivist was 
able to give his full measure much 
later, in Marseille. One should be 
thankful for some small mercies, 
and Paris was at least spared a 
iPerret or a Le Corbusier. 

For Paris poubeile makes extre- 
mely depressing reading, despite 
these occasional, almost accidental, 
reprieves. The “ Improvers 3 
regarded it as a great concession to 
the complaints of the preserve- 


ulr 
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'Vefihe H&rcl de Ville 
Conseil de Pans. The new 
, has dropped .the vote- 
k give Gauche, which would 
lied the Ht«e that ha* been 
f£ banks of the Seine and 
? have brought down, an a 
Id years, Nolre-Dame; and 
J, granted a reprieve to the 
iflMrie. 

g Pillement shows most con- 
part of the trouble has 


. .. ■ '■ 

1 t»j 


Ko that no single auth- 
J least since 9 Thermidor, 
Mr held responsibility for 
a whole, that the .city, 
ever having had a single 
, has always been saddled 
/whole lot of them, most ot 
jetiiig independently of one 


ful privilege of becoming the capi- 
tal of Europe— or rather of 


was swept away to make room for 
the prolongation of .the boulevard 




tabling it few fine medieval 
churches, has largely been destroy- 


churclics. hits largely been destroy- 
ed by the Common Market. The 
construction of the Gate Centrule 
and its link-up, by a central under- 
ground line, with -the old stations 
nf Nord and Midi lias resulted in 
the disembowehnent of the seven- 
teeuth-ccntury .quarter of the rue 
Haute and the rue Blaes, beyond the 
Porte de Hal, on die rising ground 
leading to the rue Royale (among 


“ Europe *’ — Brussels, or at least la 
ville haute , has paid the enormous 
price of an almost total loss of 
identity- The lovely Snint-Gudiile, 
mice surrounded by the harmony 
of such seventeen tit-century town 
house 1 : ns the Hdtel d’Oursel, is 
now incongruously exposed to a 
faceless Place de PEuropc. It 
would be interesting to hear the 
comments, in Fit langue des 
marolles , mt the subject of such 
impudent vandalism. 


the prolongation of .the boulevard 
Raspail; building speculators in 
alliance with the conscil municipal, 
and, of course, more recently, espe- 
cially under the 'Fifth Republic, the 
sort of technocrats, who, too grand 
themselves ever to use public 
transport, have failed to modernize 
the TCRP, to add to the mitro 



, w 

\ 


glM French cities, a mairc 
I power of good, or evil. 
. in his very long reign in 
lUdecin in Nice, were active 
rttionlsts, whereas Mondon, 
likable mairc of Metz, has 


lo destroy most of the old 
g Paris, buildings are pulled 
[g.i semi-secret manner, on 
mal recommendation of a 
uthority, and even the 
of a Georges Plllement 
J Fleury may miss some 

« minutdrielle tucked 

nd in small print. In the 
mtmiripa/. In Paris, Irre- 
„ decisions are often taken 
fortfoe maimer ; les ddmolis- 
' like pickpockets, prefer, to 
publicity. To begin with, 
are two Prefects, the tern- 
cl each of whom are not 
^defined. M Pillement suggests 


lines, to provide mini-buses, and 
have thought exclusively of increas- 


Georges Pillement, a gallant old 
fighter, has a sadly similar story to 
tell on the subject of the wanton. 


have thought exclusively of increas- 
ing the speed of circulation of pri- 
vate cars within the city, thus, in 
most cases, adding to the chaos, 
while cutting huge swathes through 
the centre. The name of the terr- 
ible Delouvrler at once comes to 
mind.' 


• i i * 


the buildings destroyed was rhe 
delightful Malson des Atquebu- 


siers, an haut-lieu of Brussels 


municipal history) : the pulling 

down of what had been left of le 


quartier dcs Marolles - after tho 
redoubtable Pnllaert had gutted 
this heavily populated area, during 
the reign of Leopold IF, when con- 
structing the enormous Palais de 


Justice (no wonder that in Brus- 
sels patois “espdcc d’nrchltecte” is 
the most unforgivable insult I) ; the 
isolation oF the church of Saint* 
Hubert and that of Saint-Gudule, 
standing in a forlorn wilderness : 
and lha disappearance of the old 
Mqnt-des-Arts, including the shop 
lit which , Paul Colin was assas- 
sinated ’by a Resistance fighter in 
1943. 


destruction of Paris over the past 
seventy -five years: similar, at least 
in the extent of the damage, and 
the persistence of short-sighted or 
deliberate vandalism. For, whereas 
in Brussels there has been a single 
culprit— “ Europe ” — in Paris, there 
have, over the years, been any num- 
ber. M Pillement, in his justifiably 
angry book, Paris poubeile, lists 
the worst of them. They include 
the Banque de France, a persistent 
offender, in its constant need to 
expand its premises above and 
below ground; M Cognac q, the 
founder of ia Sainnritainc ; the 
neighbouring ia Belle Jardlniirc ; 
les Gataries Lafayette, to which the 
lovely H&tel de la duchesse -de 
Berry Fell victim: V Assistance Pub* 
lique (victim: hfipital des Enfants 


Though President de Gaulle took 
the initiative of having the Grand 
Trianon done up and made into an 
official residence, and though he 
himself at one time contemplated 
moving from the Elys£e to the 
Pavilion du Roi in Hie fort de Vin- 
cennes, no doubt in order to emu- 
late Saint-Louis (his proposed 
move at least had the permanent 
advantage of giving the French war 
records extended premises), for a 
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The old Carre four Pirouette : photographic records often pret 
destruction. 


sures, an outside wooden staircase 
dating from Francois J, and eigh- 
teenth-century staircases and floors 
in wood and diamond-shaped red 
tiles. All that leinnincd of rlie 
house, mid its neighbour, No 81, 
was a huge link-. Both houses had 
heen placed on (he protected list 
by the Commission des Sites. But 
the owners hnd allowed them to 
fall into such a state of disrepair 
that they had obtained a discreet 
order from M Chalandon for their 
destruction. As M Pillement 
remarks, this is a method of has- 
tening demolition much favoured 
both by the public authorities and, 
sad to say, by the owners, includ- 
ing some who belong to very old 
families, anxious to obtain a max- 
imum profit from the sale to prop- 
erty speculators of a terrain in cen- 
tral Paris. 


M Pillement hiutself } as an 


experienced observer of impending 
vandalism, has witnessed the pro- 
gressive deterioration of many of 
the finest eighteenth-century 
hotels particuliers, the remo- 
val of i ran work, of portes 
cochdres, and lias, on many 
occasions, always unsuccessfully, 
attempted to warn the authorities 
responsible. The authorities have 
Hot wished to know. He even in- 
stances cases of buildings having 
-not merely been neglected in this 


the complaints of the preserva- 
tionists it they allowed them, out 
of municipal funds, to take a pho* 


almost as much square-ki/o»id/rage 
of destruction as the Alsatian 
Attila, Baron Haussinann. 


The foreign visitor, on seeing for 
le first time the vnst area of 


man so deeply concerned with the 
past, with the continuity of French 


past, with the continuity of French 
history, die seems to have shown 
little Interest in the efforts of such 


Lea Marolles, both a home of lin-' 


subtle oddities — esp&ce , dc to line 11 - 
linker. and other combinations of 
French, Flemish and Bruxellois — 


Trouyfis) ; Michel Debr 6 , as Minis- 
ter of Defence (the destroyer of 
the Temple de PAmltid, 20 ruo 
Jacob); the American beautician, 
Ilelena Rubinstein, wiho had a 


seventeenth-century town house on 
the lie Saint-Louis pulled down, In 
order to erect an apartment block; 


bodies as the Commission du Vieux 
Paris to preserve as much tta pos- 
sible of that history on the ground. 
The period of Ills presidency was 
in fact one of extensive destruc- 
tion. But if de Gaulle hod allowed 
a lot to go because his angle of 
vision rarely reached down to the 
level of mere buildings, his succes- 
sor. Georges Pompidou, was an 
active, indeed grandiose and vision- 


the first unie the vnst area of 
destruction contained in the quad- 
rilateral between the rue Beau- 
bourg and the boulevard dc Sebas- 
topol, .and extending down as far 
as the rue de la Verrerie, might 
assume that Paris, too, had 


experienced something 011 the scnle 
of the Warsaw Rising. But he 
would be wrong, for this scene of 


ary. vandal, who managed to 
achieve, in a quarter of the time. 


devastation is what has been offi- 
cially described as le plateau Bean- 
bourg, and, unofficially, os le trou 
Pompidou, and a mighty big hole it 
is: the late President^ an active 
patron of modern art in all its 
uglier forms, had set his oye on 
this area as a suitable place to 
erect a centre des arts , or a series 


of experimental theatres. There 
nothing there at all at the mor 
but the rue Quincampolx has 
cut into three, the church of ^ 
Merri stands almost il 
deprived of its natural en( 
of old streets, and the old <r_ 
Salnte-Avoyc has almost es 
disappeared. Pompidou also dm 
plans for the quarter of lei 
and the rue Saint-Denis j 
managed to get the markets , 
in his lifetime, with the result 
tho old market church of S 
Eustache stands, like Saint-J 
on the odge of a desert. 

But at least the site b » 


louts fonctionnaires, at the 
it of their careers, and for 


II 

m* 


promotion to Paris will 
eat the ultimate rewind, 


may years sitting It out in 
k Mende— the Prefects have 
been native-born Parisians 
‘1 the good Poubeile wns) ; 
ive been Corsicuus— are un- 
to feel strongly about a city 
ich they were not-bruught up. 
tie Prefects are fur from 
a monopoly of dcsiruc- 
ub Minister has been 
his allocation of wreckage; 
iiu of Environment, A Inin 
boo, managed to have pulled 
#183 me de la Verrerie, a 
« longueur to which wo will 
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preserved, and the rue Saint 
lias been saved. Had P° 


lived even a ,,ttle j° nger ,'| U 
would probably have teen M 
historical Paris oneitharba^ 
it is, apart from his Grant 1 


ilrt 



Ormmicntaf entry 10 le Solcil d’Or, demolished 1913. 


togrnpli of some clghtcenth-ccntury 
marvel lined up for destruction. 
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Donald Davie 


Seneca 

EDITED BY C. D. N. COSTA 
This book offers a selection of modern 
viewpoints on Seneca, covering his 
prose treatises, his letters and his ti*age r 
dies. The contributors are established 
scholars whose chapters contain inter- 
esting and sometimes controversial 
material of interest to both the Senecan 
specialist and the student of Latin, 
English or French literature. 

Greek and Latin Studies £5.75 


An attractively produced new sequence 
by one of the most distinguished poets 
and critics of our time. Davie calls 
this collection ‘ mostly amiable and 
nostalgic poems * and the book should . 
attract a wide audience. There is a 
poem for every county of England. 

The hook includes eighteen : 

■ illustration? which complement the 
. text admirably. and reflect ln vlsMal 
.. terms theWcVs feelings about the 
English ebuhties. ' 


The History of 
Anti-Semitism 

LEON POLIAKOV 

■ This major work is to be published in 
four volumes. The first two are just pub- 
lished, Volume I From Roman Times to 
the Court Jews traces the story of the 
[Survival of the Jews in Europe in the 
lace of persistent anti-semltism. Volume 
V. From Mahommed to the Marranos 
deals ..with the Jews of medieval Islam 
and with the varying fortunes of the 

Tnurh in Onnm ttt l vir m 


Jews in Spain. Volumes III and IV will 
be published in 1975. : 

Littman Library of Jewish Civilization 
: . Vols 1 & 2- £4.25 each ' 

Zen in the Art 
. of Flower Arrangement 

GUSTIE t. HERRIGEL 
. .- A Master of .the.8rt of fldwer arrange- 
ment herself, Gustie Herri^el’s charm- 
. ,RS .book win interest . anyone who ■ 
v ■ Sdnures ■ the Japanese way of flower 
arrangement. They will discover here 
: ;fbe significance and symboliBra which 
I .underlie much of it, and the reason for . 

its place as a serious art. Much of a 
r .t disappearing way of life is preserved 
in these pages. £2.50, paper £1.25 


The Scope of Understanding 
in Sociology 

WERNER PELZ* ' 

Argues persuasively for a 
orientation in our approach to 
logical thinking, and suggests 
scientistic preconceptions have 
precluded possibly ' fruitful appro 
to humane understanding. 

International Library of Sociology 
£5.50; £3.75 paper 

Marxist Perspectives in 
the Sociology of Education ;; 

MAURICE LEVITAS , 

The major theories explored are tow 
which derive from a relativtst po , 
in sociology, both of which see t ; 
tion as a selection m^hanwn 1 , 
stratified society. Social class, j, , 


Parent Power ■ 




A Dictionary Guide to y ou f.f 8 
Education and Schooling 


Education 

EDITED BY NICHOLAS BAGN *^ nt 
An essential guide for S ucfl Hofl 

to get the best out of 
system for their children. Comp ^ 
a team of experienced 
writers, this guide glw* ' J 1 polished 
facts that all parents need. 40 P 
in conjunction with Fontana i. 
paper. , 


if* wt persistent and joy- 
NMllRonists have alwayx boon 
architects of the city— 
tWBia be a very strong caso 
WMudng tbo Brussels insult 
even in tho days of 
thought less in terms 
HR ' " beauty, of the past, 
to djose of the spead of circu- 
Jn the 1780s, the 
“ J Police Is ordering 

0 L ^ 1S Street 0r that « 

Sm of houses, 

eighteenth-century 

wowaneg, required that a f, 

H d fcouse* should be 
,,, , wl jh the result that 
£ .wd previously been 

ft, A 01 wide avenues 

la Am c om s ' 

"* most °t ,had already 
* 2 w° f „ horrors that 

3 fl SI er the nex t two 

»'^f b r „ g m i r f e8 ' narrow* 
nkc- 8d,0 . v1ii 8 statues, 
" Vift .toil?' honeycombing 
£ tt 10 ^ Pokings soit 
ii!i w l? 1 n0 doubt 
ftan^r, ^ 6W n ohurches and 

ft&„ aU °u Wed t0 Sur ' 

mt ft, 0 ,« ot he too prone 
though they 
(TlJfl'y active ddmolo- 
back a long tradition 


Muis prenez done 1 me photo ; and 
an awful lot of the illustrations of 
this book nricinniud in this way. 
Save during the two wurs; tho pro- 
cess of destruction bus been con- 
tinuous: construction of tho ugly 
ruo Dante (1899); destruction of 
the inaison de 1'arbro dc Jesse 
(1900) ; of the Abbuye aux 
Bols (1901) ; of tlie Enfants Tronves 


way, till they could reasonably be 
described as a public danger: ha 
quotas cases of others that have 
been deliberately rendered unsafe 
by the removal of pnrts of the- roof 
or of supporting props, His com- 
ments on the avidity of building spe- 
culators arc in contrast to what he 


has seen happening In places like 
Prague or Warsaw, where every 
effort has been made to preserve as 
much as possible of the historic past 
of these ancient towns. Perhaps he is 
being too pessimistic, for, in Paris, 
there are a number of people as 
vigilant as himself: Hillalret, Dau- 
vergne, Fleury, de Salnt-R£my, his- 
torians, antiquarians, archivists, 


(1902) ; hOtel de Chnsteilux (1903) ; 
the first assault on the rue Mouffe- 
tard (1904). 1906 was a bumper 

year for demolition, on both Banks. 
In 1907, the boulevard Raspail 
was extended. In 1908, the Tour 
Dagobert came down, in 1909, the 
couvent dea Dames Anglaises. The 
year 1911 saw the end of Sue's tflpw 
fruncs, rue de la Grande Truan- 
derie. In 1913, the quay facing on to 
the southern end of the Pont-Neuf 
was “disengaged" (ddgager is * 
favourite word with les 'circuio- 
manes), the rue Dan ton and the 
rue de Nevers truncated, and a 


twA*«*«**| n- — 3 - — - — — 1 

actively concerned to brine to a 
halt seventy-five years of thought- 


less destruction. 

There have been, also, in recent 
years, some serious efforts at pre- 
servation. The case of the Marais 
has been much quoted, and It is 
certainly true that a number of 
hdtels particuliers have in fact 


hideous circus in brick erected: if 
not the worst building in Paris, at 
least the most prominent bad one. 
The building boom started again in 
1922. In the following year, Cog- 
nacq, the art collector, pulled down 
the lovely H 6 tel de la VleuvJlje- 
The Hdtel Fersen went too J 11 the 
1920s. The last barracks of the 
Gardes Franqaiscs, rue de Pen* 
thl&vre, went In 1929. 

Since the Liberation, the denioli- 
tlonisu have been busy mopping 
up the remains of the rue Mouffe* 
tard, tearing apart the whole 
quarter 10 make room for ^he rue 
Jean Calvin, suitably named, for it 
is a sad street. On the Right Bank, 
the area from the Seine to the 
level of the rue Franyois-Miron nas 
been razed. 


6 
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Houtled ge . 
& Keyan Pa* 1 * 


Jhe few consoling 

k .4 Fill ttSL"V5 beon even 
iWro? m | n Dt I,sts * w >th fas* 
“f the plans 

iz 


been saved, cleaned up, their court* 
yards cleared of all manner of 


encumbrances — wooden sheds, glass 
roofs, as well as of the many activi- 


ties and the many artisans that 
they housed. But this haa been pre- 
servation at a very great cost. The 
houses of the Marais, with their 
many ancillary activities dispersed, 
have been frozen into the Jifeless- 
ness of museums. The shells have 
been preserved; but • there is 
nothing much inside. There was 
much greater excitement in disco- 
vering, behind the chaos q| work- 
shops, baroques, tin roofs, the 
vague outline of the HAtol de 
Venise, or the HOtel des Ambasr 
sades de Hollande, or the H 6 tel 
Lamoignan, than in; thus being 
directed, by a senes of maps 
attached to the street lamps, to the 
now dead town houses of a quarter 
that baa been completely museum!- 


W toyrn- 
Hrtt,,;Li“? Boulevard 
. to the 
^ • em ^ • BntI 


The old headquarters of the 
paste mix cheiMux rue Pigalle, 
went in 1965. They have also had a 

f n at the upper ends of the rue 
aint-Jacques, -and most of toe 
rue de I’Ouest seems at presentto 
be imminently threatened by wj 
spread of the appalling Tour 
Maine-Montparnasse. Recentlyt 
called on a friend who lived, 
83 nte de la Verrerie, in a won- 
derfully rambling Cout des Mr* 
cles. the remains of the old hotel 

which contained, among, other, trea 


tied. Even so, tins Is perhaps ore- 
ferable td complete destruction. 
And. in; any case, no Qne has wor- 
ried about” the smaller dwelling- 
houses and the less fashionable 
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7 FROM EYRE 
Marlborough 



CORRELLI BARNETT 

Scion of an obscure Cavalier family, destined for a 
dukedom, harrassed by love and duly 10 an impossible 
wife, confidant ihen fallen favouriie of Queen Anne. 
Marlborough is brought vividly to life in this splendid new 
biography. 

32 pages of colour plates. 1 20 illustrations. £5.50 


The Eating of the Gods 

JAN KOTT 


Kott brings a sense of personal presence and immediacy to 
his reading of Greek Tragedy, and attempts to reconstruct 
and interpret the basic framework of myth and legend. As a 
result the Greek Tragedies speak directly to us across the 
intervening centuries. £3.75 


MEW FROM METHUEN <n> 


Second Edition 

^Public Finance in Cunada 


A. J. ROBINSON and J. CUTT 
This second edition has been expanded and revised to 
incorporate developments in the theory of public finance 
and the changing emphasis in its policy applications. £4.90 


Telecommunications for Canada 


An interface of Business and Government. 

EditedbyH.E. ENGLISH 

A comprehensive survey of the present state and future 
development ol telecommunications industries in Canada 
and public policy towards them. £1 1 .50 


^Survey: A Short History of 
Canadian Literature 


ELIZABETH WATERSON 

This book offers a history ot Canadian Literature, 
organized by topics as well as periods from 1700 to 1972. 
The author discusses the question of Canadian identity as 
it relates to the literature of the nation. £2.7 5 


Methuen Library Reprint 

The People of Aristophanes ESI 


^VICTOR EHRENBERG 

This book, first published in 1 95T, is-B sociological account 
of Athens in the period of its greatest glory, and recreates 
the life of that time. £0.00 ($20.60) 


University Paperbacks 

Contemporary France: Politics, 
Society and Institutions 


JEANBLONDEL* • 

£1,00 ($3.40) 

French History and Society 

R. METTAM and D; JOHNSON 

£1.20 ($4.00) 

French Thought Since 1600 


D. C. POTTS and D. G, CHARLTON 

95p ($3.00) 


French Literature From 1600 
to the Present 


W. D. HOWARTH, HENRI M. PEYRE and 

JiCRUICKSHANK 

£1.1 5 ($3,60) 


French Art and Music Since 1568 


A, BLUNT and E. LOCKSPEISER 

£1.36 ($4:00) ' - 


^Of 1 these last, so many long since I 
gone, M Pillement writes with the \ 
nostalgia of an urbanooet, as well 
as with the necessarily suspicions 
alertness of a witness very murii 


Se of the equally, vigilant cori- 
twry, coacei* - of : EHblig>aqthorilJ«'U 
and specutaiors ■ im search . Qtiifrrofstkit> 


^Methuen Canadia n Pub lications - 

Titles marked I6N1 are published in the USA 
by Barneg Noble, a division of 
k Harper ^BovyPublisherjjfnc. 
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New Books 

Rslgion& Philosophy 

PAULUS - Rollo May 

A fascinating and moving portrait of the 
theologian, Paul Tillich, in which the complexities 
of his character are revealed with great skill. 

£1-93 


TOWARD THE 
FUTURE 

Teilhard de Chardin 

- A new collection of 
essays that help to 
indicate the direction 
of our collective future 
and evolving faith, £2-75 

C. S. LEWIS: 

A BIOGRAPHY 
Roger Lancelyn 
Green and Walter 
Hooper 

'•Valuable ... it draws 
on many new letters, 
papers, memoirs.!’ 

Guardian 

'‘This is a remarkably 
good book, in both the 
best senses of the word*. 

Daily Telegraph Magazine 
£3-50 


OUR SAVAGE 
GOD 

R.C.Zaehner 

Contemporary 
problems are uniquely 
illuminated by bringing 
to bear on them 
Eastern religions and 
ancient philosophy. 

£3-50 

SILENT MUSIC 

William Johnston 
A brilliant synthesis 
which joins traditional 
religious insights with 
the discoveries of 
modern science and 
promises a complete 
picture of mysticism, 
and meditation. 

£2 30 


Fontana Religious 
Paperbacks 


GATEWAY TO 
GOD 

Simone Weil 

“I plight compare her to 
Mother Teresa, who 
likewise gives God’s 
universal love a homely 
and familiar face. * * 

Malcolm Muggovidge 40p 

WHAT’S 

HAPPENING TO 
OUR CHILDREN? 

Faith-tensions in 
Christian Families 
Today 

ANTHONY BULLEN 

. "The appearance of R 
follow-up to Father 
Bullen’s bestselling 
Parents, Children and 
God is an important' 
event in the field of 
religious education.’ 1 

The Tablet 40p 

MODERN MAN 
LOOKS AT 
EVOLUTION 

-W. W’. Fletcher:-' 

i This book covers the 
- whole process pf. 
evolution from the 
forihation of galaxies to 
the formation of 
societies - and in ■ 
addition it looks ahead. 
It is an ideal 
introduction into the 
ways of science for the . 
non-scientist, sop 


DISCRETION 
AND VALOUR 

Religious Conditions, 
in Russia and Eastern 
Europe 

Trevor Beeson 

This is the first-ever 
comprehensive report 
of religious conditions 
in the Soviet Union and 
the countries of Eastern 
Europe. 60 p 

THE BOOK OF 
WITNESSES 

David Kossoff 

"The stories are told 
with great charm, and 
they convey a warmth 
and humanity which will 
give them a universal 
appeal. His is the, art of 
story telling at its 

finest.” Church Times 40p . 

PRAYERS IN 
LATER LIFE 

Rita F. Snowden 

Inter-denominational 
, "prayers for the elderly . ; 
■' Thebookis made-up of 
prayers "for the ' 
morhing and evening, : 
together with daily ■ 

Bible readings, for '■ 

- thirty-one days. Also 
included are prayers '■ 

: for special days and 
' ‘affirmation for . 
sleepless hours*. The 
text; is set in larggtype 
1 throughout 

Large-formal 30p. . 

For full details of Collins ahd Fontana books on ' 
Religion and philosophy, please write, to Publicity 
Department, 14 St fames Place, London SWl. 


able destruction. He refers tu the 
extinct rue de Venisc, once the 
principal centre of tuberculosis: 
"Lh nnit est venue; les pauvres 
niaisons hydro pique? . . . ronif lent 
une derniferu fois les relents de 
ponmies, dc poircs ou dc {raises 
que les veins li'iiiiicnt Milan les 
salsnns, et ferment les pan* 
pieres. . , And lie evokes the 
neighbouring rue de In Reynle, also 
gone: "Rue de ia Reynic oneques 
voiture u'n jamais pass£. Les corpu- 
lews murchent de binis. seuls les 
in.iigie.s vont A leur aise cn coliaiit 
leurs les bras nil corps . . 
((hough, in this category, the thin 
can still get down the rue de 
Nevers and the rue Viscomi, where 
Oscar Wilde died : I have never 
made out bow he could even get 
into It). He is even more eloquent 
on the subject of the poor rue 
Brantome : “ Nul passant ne s’y 
attarde pour deplore r sa trop rdgu- 
lifcre mls&re. . . . Seul le vent y 
nmsc sou vent, mais en vain, ce gros 
malin, essayant d’agiter les trois 
coulcurs des drapuaux dc zinc des 
lavoirs. . . How right he is to 
compare these ancient, humble 
street, to some poor old woman 
who has never had looks: 

Ln rue du Maure n'a jamais cu 
de jeunesse. Elio est nde trisic 
entre dc hautes maisons. Ella a 
un coude cliaimant entre deux 
vieux murs. Elio est silencieuse, 
mais elle ne pense & rien. C’est 
le royaume du sommell. 
Revenues du fin fond des fau- 
bourgs loin tains les voitures & 
bras s’y endorment le soir, accab- 
16es de fadgue et dc misdre, 
leurs bras lev6s vers le cicl et un 


rayon tie lunc duns leur ventre 

creux . . . 

The tin flags of the lavoirs, so 
unfashionable, for they at least can 
never merrily crack to the gusty 
wind, the hand-carts of the tnnr- 
chunds dc qutura saisons, .their 
arms raised in tired and hopeless 
protest — ” we have come from 
Vanvcs, from Moiurcuil, from Mon- 
trouge "—the odour of rotting 
fruit, brouglit oil u timid wind, the 
cats that compete with the multi- 
coloured posters to give a sem- 
blance of life and movement to 
these dark, damp cuttings: these 
are as evocative of a Paris that 
once was and is almost no more, as 
the hidden courtyards, the old hand 
pumps and fountains, or the 
mounting steps of Belleville. Alas, 
rue de Vcuise, M Pompidou est 
passtl par Id. 

M Pillemetu has written a sad 
book, for it is the relentless inven- 
tory of so much beauty lost, and so 
often lost needlessly. He under- 
stands that a street, in its irregu- 
larity, Is an entity that represents 
something, that contai ns a message 
hidden from the average passant, 
but perceptible to anyone with 
time, patience and imagination to 
spare. He talks primarily of what 
has gone. Fortunately, even after 
years of gaullo-dcstructomaniv, 
there have subsisted plenty of ob- 
scure camera, deep courtyards, pri- 
vate' cotes sans issue, tiny shuttered 
bicoques almost entirely hidden in 
thick foliage, along an abandoned 
ceinture, green volets lit by hearts 
or diamonds, minuscule vino, char- 
bons, high front steps leading to 
street doors that have not been 


Excursions of a Stoic 


HENRY DE MONTHERLANT I 

Le Flchier parisicn 

182pp. Paris: Gallimard. 23fr. 

JACQUES ROBIC11EZ : 

Le Th6&ft-e de Montherlant 
259pp. Paris: Socidti d'£diiion 

d’Enseignmcm Supdrieur. 

Le Fichier Parisian — a collection of 
essays with Paris and its inhabitants 
os a loosely unifying theme— was 
first published in 1952. A new and 
enlarged edition followed in 195G. 
This present edition of 1974 is the 
definitive one, revised and further 
enlarged by Montherlant some time 
before his deuth. It contains essays 
extending from 1927 to 1970. 

Montherlant was always a proli- 
fic and skilled essayist. While this 
collection is not one of his best, it 
will certainly be of interest to those 
who know the rest of his work 
well or who ore familiar with some 
of the features and- areas of Paris 
which he evokes— including the Jar- 
din des Plantes, Montmartre, the 
Biblioth&qua Nations le, the cimerf&re 
Saint- Vincent, La Chapelle and La 
Villeue. 

. The earliest essays appear to 
have been written In the- late 1920s. 
This is 1 the period when Monther- 
lant— a “ voyBgenr traqufi ” as he 
later described himself— lived 


Southern Romanesque 


JEAN-MAURICE ROUQUETTE : 

Provence romanc j la Provence 
rhodanienne 

497pp. Zodiaque, L’abbaye Ste 
Marie de la ^lerre-qul-Vire. 66£r. . 

In recent months thore has been 
suitable praise for die completion 
of Sir Nikolaus Pevsner’s splendid 
series, The Buildings 'of England, 
and it is probably true to say thai 
no other European country can 
. offer a comparable achievement 
Neverthfeless, a timely word ol 
praise should go to the series ol 
Zodiaque books, which present the 
: Romanesque buildings of the 
various regions of.. France. These 
books are not (and are not In- 
- tended to be), a Complete record ol 
all the Romanesque 1 buildings iln 
" France, but show a '.representative 
selection, large, and small, with 
excellent photographic Illustrations, 
simple plans, i and a descriptive text 
which is usually the wprk of a 
specialist . In the particular 'region, 
i Short summary texts Ip English 
: and German are also included, The 
. latest . addition to the. series, is Pro- 
,yyenc$ romans.. -by .Jean-Maurice 


Rouquette on the Rhdne valley 
area; a second volume on Haul- 
Provence is promised from G. Bar* 
rual. 

Provence romane maintains the 
good standard achieved by the ear- 
lier volumes in the series, and pro- 
vides a useful introduction to a 
region which Is particularly rich in 
Romanesque buildings. The histori- 
cal introduction Is followed by 
brief notes and plans of forty-six 
buildings, and more detailed 
descriptions of fifteen others, the 
latter accompanied by excellent 
and wel)-cho$en photographs. The 
choice and balance of the buildings 
is on the whole, just, although it is 
slightly surprising to find the cath- 
edral of AIx in the unillustrated 
notes section, , and odd that the 
famous Cistercian trio of Sdnan^ue, 
Silvacdne, and Le Thoronet: should 


opened for a hundred ve 
windows, railings clJE 
an old winding staircase u» 
secret, just visible, JJ** 
oddly rustic fairyland L 

doors of a tiny Wpf “ e 

Goutte d’Or, full of m’ ena U ® U 
ative of sordid violent?^* 
samil architectural fanSttfli'i 
facteur Cheval: gothic ™ J 
tions, terra-cotta 
picked out in sea shelf, ^ 
and storks cut out in JniJt 
metal beaks, old Aheitle £ n 
with scollop shells, ted ouW 
plicated patterns; message J' 
or insult on oozing, leoroulL 
like walls, forlm? 
approachable through thldTS 
growth, the sound of *2” 
using on a French horn «lil 
stone lions, in bored "and 
stance, staring through In 
bright medley of a nwrfi, 
coulcurs, the gaudy ceramic trJ 
covering the wall of a pemm 
Villa Pmssonni^rc ( Prim 
the chains blocking one en n 
bams publics, the 1920-style Ji 
tisements on glass, in one ti 
closed galeries, beloved of Aru 
the tangled, romantic iromnaf 
these ponts des suicidit, die 
creet, unpretentious entry (a 
Morgue, the old-fashioned 
front of the Maison B 
the leading entrepreneur ia 
the many-headed golden 
of the boucherie c he valine op; 
the horse slaughter-house, rue ! 
Cion, the endless fantasy, 
ment, naivety, inventiveness nji 
dividuallsm of le Paris /nwliu, 
Paris fortunately both too ip 
and too humble to attract the m 
gerous interest of a Pompidn 
the avidity of a speculator. 


itdeals of our time 
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mainly in North Africa or Southern 
Europe and limited his excursions 
to Paris to each summer. As a re- 
sult, he viewed Paris both with 
detachment and considerable in- 
sight, something which explains the 
irony and sarcasm of these early 
essays, and also their sharp res- 
ponse to social pretentiousness, 
hypocrisy, false values, and so on. 
The particularity of Paris and Pari- 
sians is nlso well conveyed on a 
number of occasions. Renders will 
find their own ohscrvatioiis of the 
most fainiliur Parisian street drama 
recalled In a short passage such as 
this : ' Un Purisicn qui veut que 
les choses soient enmme elles dol- 
veiu litre est un griiichcux. On 
vous lnsiilturalL Vous repoiuhicz. 
On appellcrnit un tigem.’’ 

Another group of essays is 
devoted, perhaps surprisingly, 'to the 
subject of children and was largely 
prompted by Montlierlnnt’s work on 
behalf of. a charitable society for 
underprivileged Parisian children 
during the Occupation. As one 
would expect, he writes with con- 
siderable insight and feeling, yet 
without sentimentality, If not with- 
out a trace of romanticism. Refer- 
ring to the two main adult attitudes 
to children, attitudes which may 
roughly be described as repression 
and freedom, he automatically sides 
with the latter, believes in what he 
calls ** le §6nle de l'enfance ”, and 
adds that it Is “ l’flge adultc qul en 


est la caricature ct le dthhounl 1 
If the street urchins of Paris a 
new buildings in which to h 
formed and re-educated, many, 
such buildings are needed to 
their teachers and parents, 

The later Montherlant 
clearly in the postwar 
Included In this collection, r . 
larly those describing hi? P*[ 
latinos through various 
graveyards. He takes the opt 
both to link love and deatL 
express vet again his sense « 
vanity of all human endeavour - 1 
stoic ideal of «■»»* 
creasinyly his goal and tW « 
has changed markedly fro* 
persiflage of the early pages to e 
sombre reflexions on 
mortality. 

Curiously onough, the 
theatre is almnst < wholly ^abseo 
Le Fichier panneit. Never® 
few authors have written more 
or more penetranngly, about 
own dramatic productions. M«> 

1 ant’s essays on his own PWM 
lished elsewhere, have 
and strongly pervasive 
Jacques Robichezs new 
Le Thddtre de 
essentially a manual for 
which contains tte 

Port-Royal 


known cathedral of 
Chateaux. . 

M Rouque tie’s m 

full account of recom M ^ 
Provencal building, , 
dons the . 

which placed ahno* t jv^ J 

the tale -twelfth •«, 

be argued that i scholar^ JJ 

greatly advance ? 

ledge of Provencal R . le ^ 

but . this Is 

Even so, there Is a ‘^ s D a J 
Dom WllUbrord g 

dedicatory P oem o 

edral, suggesting than llQl;l) l_ 

year 11JL . rathe . r ,h e nadJi^ 

1069, which was ll,e 
accepted date. • ^ 

In, short. Lhis Is 
produced, and B „ 
volume, in 


tOtVI.f.S : 

|E !ii» Tower 
Cjpe 

.ckM Tower is a conglo- 
Sa. a cross between the 
-# Dark Tower to which 
,' lyold came and a stairway 
! Sr ia other words, the old 
'iiivei of belles-lettres, 
u 0 p and treuted as loiid- 
iV an idea with which to 
*Liher a set of shortish 
There arc other cross-con- 
m devices : Brittany, picnics, 
(“-counters between Invcstigo- 
Jj thoso they fancy. I he 
nuuiM moderate throughout, 
Itcough to allow for a con- 
ite amount of sub-detail, 
wdojl only around the fade- 
[teach story, when the proto- 
5 come together, fliul them- 
ri>n for words and quit the 
i Tien the narrator brings the 
jin down and sits buck with an 
tfDMterfal Assurance. Nothing 
{wla puts his descriptive 
bio work on can elude his 
■ibrift sentencing technique, 
are strung together like 
stage directions and 
a ire given to talk 09 
s still feeling their way at 
J rehearsal. All this gives an 
[fisting crisis. 

igoad thing about John Fow- 
kvniing, from The Collector on- 
Hi, has been its almost obses- 
* detail. He accumulates inch 
j ud observations and dabs 
\m place until he Inis built 
iiaplete coverage of a sltua- 
Ibi means that all his stories 
vi-pleces in which people in- 
die puppets, so animated ns 


to seem almost alive but clearly 
manipulated from above and subor- 
dinate tu their well-made settings. 

The five stories hero include one 
translated by Mr Fuwlus from the 
medieval French which serves as a 
stylistic and uttitudinul key to tho 
collect ion. Tho transition from 
love-lorn knights of yure to stories 
about various types of our times— 
nn artist, u politician, media 
people— involves only minor 

changes of tone. Each story turns 
out to be u ipiest or uideal hi the 

f ood old fashion of Celtic mytho- 
ogy. A youngish painter-critic ‘goes 
to beard a current old master ln 
his Breton den, and is wreathed 
around with Sleeping Beauty com- 
plications. A half-cock writer Is 
assaulted in a country cottage by a 
burglar who burns his precious 
manuscript in front of him for pro- 
nouncedly symbolic reasons. An un. 
usual policeman Investigates the 
disappearance of a menopausal 
Tory MP, and in so doing finds 
himself, and thereupon his soul. In 
the company of a Hampstead Circe 
with tender skin and baro feet. Tho 
details are carefully and nicely 
assembled. All that is missing Is a 
Celtic wizard, the sort who, with a 
flick of the finger, can make a 
situation spell-binding. 

Since nothing like that Is forth- 
coming we have to rest content 
with wliat Mr Fow les has to offer 
us: shrewd n sides, some neat vig- 
nettes and p robes into literary 
career structures mid tho cart- 
wheel! ugs of the artistic avant- 
garde^ In these stories, mure even 
than in his novels, he gives the 
impression that ho would nave been 
best suited well over a century ago, 
writing not for occasional, over- 
polished publication, hut in weekly 
numbers, ut greater length. 


iichanted exports 


IBEHOIX: 

|Nul House 

Hamlsli Hamilton. 12.75. 


His discovery th.it In* Is a native 
of nowhere, and dial Ins African 
-sojourn depended on his being oblo 
to return to England, destroys his 
defences. His marriage, on which 
ho passively relied, is leveuletl ns 
a mailer of secrct.s and deceptions, 
in which cuch of ilieiti parodied the 
other in gestures id sacrifice and 
aggression. A mysterious lady haunts 
their house ami sends messages to 
Monthly through his wife. When the 


r-J to The Tunes are often s!r- 
l«w*reil in code. Paul Theroux 
* 1 ^. novel with such n 
bis hero. Dr Miimlay, in 
im wrates die paper’s African 

hi return I n*i Jt 1 'n f! n !• ^ ?, Kh ,lst materia fizes at u dinner-party, 

|JNi he is writing. Ilia book 

v!u ,n, i Il L, ono "wny which 
• ud his sad wife. Emma, 

imiT** UUo tt rented 
Dorset, Just- as he had 

. comt nunlcate to The 

St 


Itai mu, me 

* elr Nation ond 

ffJ’fcf 0 h,s , retul ' n is 


is revived by Jungly, hulliicitiuied 
sex. That sexy divorced ladles be- 
witch in English villages cannot be 
doubted, uml it is prqbably also 
true that people arc marc suscept- 
ibio to spells cast on them'in terri- 
tory they know than in territory 
they think they know but don’t. 
But Mr Theroux has become en- 
chanted himself hy this time, Riving 
to his witch’s expert wrl things a 
significance which topples what 
has been r fine novel into unre- 
solved queries and i mplauslbllitles. 


.. lu ine c-ngnsn, 
w w[ ( - ft anth r? p0,0 ® lsls who 

MS? t? ,m and t0 lhfl 

WM sorry to 
k 8 funny 
of book about the 
and the tem- 

•£s- 3 Ts Kidnapped 

hfe!L AlBe l? c K and 1,08 

Rir at ?d Africa and 

KdjS JJ* ,s witty and 
»®n n U ‘ 5® traveller's tale, 

. Stuai? n ® ss , with foreign 

l' r *telleTs*lvn and are 

hi XlSSFb tiiough they 
E^-sack^rf ?F ni .. in thelr 


TED WILLIS 5 
Deatii May Surprise Us 
288pp. Macmillan. £2.50. 


volume, WM. . i(1 RoDtff in 

— — anyone a nd Gcr nWJ1 |f - 

be left out altogether (presumably art. The Englwu |,, j 

on the grounds that their style Is ' maries are , . , l0 die * 

■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 


not exclusively Provencal). How 
ever, one. of the nterlt6 of the 
series is that ij concentrates on, 
lesser buildings ,as much gs major 
ones, and so we get the charming 
chapel of N.otre-Dame^d’AubUne in- 
cluded in, the descriptive section as 
well, as the beautiful but littip 



. -C £ 18 African ex- 

!U (indeffi ^ S 0 * 

as thij ne En ehsh com- 

®o-P e,, . L : trated Afri- 
.J ribe , was movo 
N primei A han rhis - though 
> little LI? d ? s £ ri bo them 
It tui.L dastards He aives 

^ia' 0 ' , I es ,? nd '“bSw 

Jtdom frozen 

iSS d - alIy - ,,m uch of 

■tiir .‘“awnary, and 
0ne o£ 

1 ^ t hlS'k 1 ,n Dorset. 
Jritw* i„ r t bo ?* now a 

Rteil, so s Vit with his hair 

Eft? u,k OU,d . he in Africa 
ho he 5 [tijnidAy asks 
ASbi “Lqbh« 10 ^ .that his 

of his 

^ ki^«atic, whlch be- 
i^reS3 fart ; f or which 
| , ^ ■ erp lie needed 


Shortly after Jack Stoddart, Labour 
Prime -Minister of the near future, 
and his wife enter the fortune- 
teller’s caravan at his constituency 
fete it blows up— but not before it 
has been established that the cou- 
ple are no longer in it. They have, In 
one of the expected phrases Lord 
Willis unexpectedly does not use, 
been spirited away by mysterious 
kidnappers. The noble creator .of 
George Dixon activates the (we are 
Biye? assured) imaginary characters of 
this, his first novel by means of a 
scries of red herrings, and it taRes 
some pretty important fellows to 
reveal that the kidnappers are 
not who they seemed to be. 

This is not the sort of book' J 
reviewer should reveal the plot ot, 
but one of the kidnappers aims is 
to punish Stoddart for his betrayal 
of the socialism of his youth ; anu 
the author may wish readers to be 
put in mind of the ordeal of »ir 
Geoffrey Jackson, in the cmulM 
pueblo , the activities and ideology 
of the Angry Brigade, and ! so on. 
They may not be, und trill not nnss 
• much — despite the moral drawn in a 
glib and portentous epilogue. 
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JENNIE, LADY 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
Julian Mitchell & Peregrine 
Churchill 

PnhUbViL'il in nssiKiafum will i 
ThmiiuaToluvision tu coincido 
with tlieirmitHlnniling now 
(Irnmn series. 

17 October 23 00 

STANLEY: AN 
ADVENTURER 
EXPLORED 
Richard Hall 
An intriguing bi« ‘graph 
important new mntvnnl 
discovered by the author who, like 
Stanley, has lived and worked in 
Africa ns a journalist for several 
years. 

17 October £450 

SILENT MUSIC: THE 
SCIENCE OP 
MEDITATION 
Willi nm Johnston 
A brilliant BvnthcmiH which 
juxtaposes the trudilionnl 
religious insights of tho 
contemplative Christian find tho 
Eastern mystic with tho 
discoveries of modern science lo 
provide a complete picture of 
mystic inni. 

17 October £2-50 

MODERN MAN LOOKS AT 

EVOLUTION 

W. W. Fletcher 

Thin covers the wholo process of 

evolution from the formation of 


YEAR OF THE GOLDEN 
APE 

Colin Forbes 

A superbly exciting buttle of wits 
opens when a Lloyds investigator 
gota wind of a plot by Arnh 
guerrillas to take over n ginnt 
tanker. 

7 October £2-50 
THE PROPERTY OF A 
GENTLEMAN 
Catherine Gaskin 
A superb piece of storytelling 
from one of.our most popular 
novelists set ia tho Dike District 
and peopled with characters who 
come nil ve from tho pages of this 
powerful end moving storv. 

17 October £2-75 
A BRIDGE OF MAGPIES 
Geoffrey Jenkins 
Onco ngmn tho forbidding and 
forbidden coast of South West 
Africa is host to the violent 
eruption of human passions ami 
elemental forces in this drama* io 
adventure story. 

17 October £2-50 
A TIME FOR TRUTH 
H. H. IClrst 

Second in hia projected Munich 
trilogy, of which A Time for 
Scandal was the first, this is a 
gripping atory of corruption in l he 
press. 

[ \ .urniiTvrdM Rnlaxios to t ho formation of 
MRS. CAUDLL S CURTAIN eociotios. It ie author itati von nil 
LECTURES s an ideal introduction for the non- 

Douglas Jerrold * scientist into tho wnvs of science. 

The Inghly amusing and popular 17 October £2-50 


lectures of Mrs. Caudle, tho 
n relict ype of tho naming wife, . 
which first appeared in Punch in 
1S I6, are boing republished with 
nn in trod action hy Anthony 
Burgess. 

17 October £2-25 Harvlll 

NORTH STAR 
Hunintond limes 

'Hu- muster storyteller reiumu !«• 
(lie son ho loves with ouo of his 
grontest novels - the story of 
North Stur, a giant oil rig. 

28 October £2-76 

THE TWO FACES OF 
DR. COLLIER 
Elizabeth Seifert 
The dramntic atory of a succewful 
doctor who crossed too often into 
n grey world where scandal 
threatened his career and his 
murrioge. 

11 November £2-50 

Non Fiction 

LOUIS AND ANTOINETTE 
Vincent Cronin 
A dual portrait of the ill-fated 
King and Queen of Franco and of 
the age they lived in from the 
author of the i bestselling 
Napoleon end Louis A IV. 

7 October £4‘75 

MY LIFE AND MY FILMS 
Jean Renoir 

The autobiogrnphy or one ol the 

groat masters of the cinema 

written with all the charm and 
delicacy that one would expect 
from the maker of La Grande 
Illusion. 

7 October £4-00 
GOLDEN SHADOWS, 
FLYING HOOVES 
Georg© Schaller 
With the gift of expressive 
narrative tlvat distinguished 7 he 
Year of the Gorilla, the author 
tol is the story behind his 
discoveries about the great 
African predators. 

7 October £3-50 

COMPANION GWDETO 
MADRID AND CENTRAL 
SPAIN „ j 

Alastdlr-Boyd 

A scholarly yet enjoyable guide to 


DESERT WALKABOUT 
Vincent Sevventy 
Tho author describes a number of 
expeditions he line marie to 
remote parts ol' Australia, und 
gives a vivid picture of desert 
regions winch or© among tho nvtrt 
spectacular in the world. 

25 November £4-50 

MEDICINES OF THE 
MAORIS 

Christine Macdonald 
The folk niedicino of the Maoris 
re curded for thn first lime. 

25 November £2-76 

AUCKLAND : TOWN AND 
AROUND 
G. Rlothmalcr nnri 
R. L. Bacon 

A hnmlsomo and informative book 
by the authors of Auckland : m 
Gateuvty to New Zealand which 
covers an area from North Cujio to 
National Parle. 

85 November £3-05 

REEF AND BEACH LIFE 
OF NEW ZEALAND 
Michael Miller and Gary 
Butt 

Tile living conditions of the 
shoreline and the animals and 
plants which live there. 

26 November £6-50 

BORN TO OBEY 
Valerie and Colin Snlt • 

The story of the superbly trained 
AlBBtians of the New Zealand 
Police Force. 

26 November £3-00 

ARTIST OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND BUSH 
Rei Hatuon 

The most romarknblo ortbook to 
come from New Zealand. Red 
■RT .Tf ■NWRIM • Hamon’s style is ’Point ill tarn’ 

David r™5Ivn ' (dots) and unique and his 


WE LEARNED TO SKI 
The Sunday Times 
A highly original illustrated 
guide to ski -mg imbued with the 
zest and verve of Haven ski- 
addicts who u ro also journalist* of 
(ho Sunday Times. 

17 October £300 

ANILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OV ENGLAND 
Etl. John Burke 
Foreword by Sir Arthur Bryant 
A suporb panorama In words and 
pictures from tho Stone Ago to tho 
present day which will appeal to 
nil ngos. 

28 October £395 

NOTES FOR A LIFE 
Bryan Forbes 
The brilliantly entertaining 
autobiography of tile man who 
lies contributed so much to the 
British cinema. 

28 October £4 00 

MY DAY 

Margaret Whitlam 
Candid plinnpaea of 'life at the ton’, 
impressions and thoughts froip the 
wife of the Australian Prime 
Minister. 

28 October £3-25 

THE SEA FISHES OF 
BRITAIN AND NORTH- 
WESTERN EUROPE 
B. Muus and P. Dahletrom 
In this companion volume to pur 
guido to Freshurater Fishes of 
Britain and Europe all the sea 
fishes of our coasts are described 
and illustrated, 

28 October £295 


archivist at Blenheim Palace, 
recreates the battle of Blenheim 
from the accounts of eyewitnesses 

S od a remarkable wealth of 
lustrations. 

11 November £8'9S 

THE BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 
NO. 23 

Edited by W. L. Webb 
A fresh edition of Fleet Street’s 
most popular annual anthology of 
the wisest and wittiest reports 
culled from a great newspaper. 



BRITISH SEALS 
H.-R. Huwor 

A New NhJiuiiIIsI iniiin wiIluih 
Lhvhinlogy. ilislrihiiLi<'ni und 1 il** 
histories of the sculs tmuuvl uur 
L-onsts. 

11 November £3-50 

HEDGES 

E. Pollard, M. Hooper uml 
N. \V. Moore 

An illuRlrnlc'l guide to th«' v:n-it-il 
life preserve!. I within our 
hcilgorowa. 

11 November £3- 30 

FIGHT ANOTHER DAY 
J. M. Langley 
Having cscauwf from enemy 
hands himself Colauol Langley 
was cnnimUsionod to superviHC Lho 
DHcnjio and ovnctml ion nf A l lied 
servicemen from occupied Eum|wj, 
25 November £3-25 

LION AND BLUE 
Fleur Cowles und Robe 
VitvL'a 

A henuti fully ill ust in tori ullcgury 
oflovo, featuring n lum and n 
butterfly, by tho creators of Tiger 
Flower, 

25 November £2- 25 

WILDLIFE OF EASTERN 

AUSTRALIA 

Stanley nnd Kay Brccdou 

A survey containing all > lm 

essential text nf the first two 

volumes of A Nithtnif /rbslorv of 

Australia. 

25 November £5 00 


paintings. „ RED STAR OVER TIBET 

70rio6er£8SO 
DISCRETION AND 
VALOUR 

Trevor Beeson 
A much-needed comprehenfllve 
survev oh religious conditions m 
RusBia and Eastern Europe. 

7 October £2-50 


DawaNorbu 

For the first time a book about 
Tibet by someone who is himself q , SLYBOOTS 
Tibet an. Dawa Norbu has written Pat Flower 
a fascinating account oflifb in his 
country both before and aftor the 
Chinese Invasion. 

11 Nowmber £3 80 


modern nrt. 

25 November £0-00 

Crime Club £225 each 

THE MOTIVE 
Harry Carmichael 
7 October 

ALIVE AND DEAD 
Elizabeth Ferrara 
J7 October 

UNFAIR EXCHANGE 
Marian Babson 
YOU CAN HELP ME 
,.Maisie Birmingham - 
28 October 


DEATH OF AN OLD GOAT 
Robert Barnard 
11 November 


For further details please write to 14 St. James 1 s Place London SWl 
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Bambino talk 


Itt.SA M OH A ML : 

La Si on a 

656pp. Turin : Einaudi. L.2,000 _ 
r " i ■■ i 

Elsa Mui nine's writing, especially 
in nurrHiivc ami description, is 
extrani'diiinrilv attractive: fluent, 

delicate, ‘•atmospheric”, marvel- 
lously vivid and alive, with none of 
the rhetorical flourishes thut often 
mar Italian prose (even today, 
when they are officially out or 
favour) arid with what appears, at 
least, to be a strange lack of arti- 
fice, an air, very often, of thinking 
aloud rather than actually putting 
words down on paper. At the same 
time, its attractiveness lias an un- 
derside of something very close to 
archness. Too inuny diminutives 
(sometimes several to a sentence 1, 
cnpiliil letters used for emphasis 
(whole phi uses capitalized like ban- 
ner headlines), n simplistic tor init- 
ial ion uf ideas, dialogue that is 
always childish and in this novel 
Actually includes page* upon page 
of bnby-tnlk : all this gives it, very 
often, a self-conscious, almost u sim- 
pering air that goes oddly with a 
story pointing tho moral that his- 
tory (tiie " storin'' of the title} has 
beaten too many ordinary people 
into the ground. 

La Storia has created a mostly 
admiring stir in Italy and hns been 
hailed by some as thq definitive 
war novel, saga, poem, politics 
and polemic all rolled into one. It 
covers the years 1941-47 (with 
flashbacks to earlier times), and 
includes a potted history of wliat is 
going on In the world in each grim 
period covered by the story. Its 
central character is a child known 
as Useppe (baby-talk for Giu- 
seppe), fruit of the rape by a 
young German soldier of a prema- 
turely aged schoolmistress, Ida 
(known as Jduzza), a totally friend- 
less woman in Rome, half-Jewish, 
and terrified of the consequences 
of this for herself and her elder 
son, on enthusiastic fascist bully- 
boy called Nino (or Ninuzzo, Nin- 
narieridu or, by Ills small brother, 
ino or aie). Useppe also calls the 
sun (sole) tale , the stars (stalle) 
ttelle , the dark (buio) ubo, voices 

J vaci) opi, and Blitz his dog merely i . : 
>ver 656 closely printed pages, 
however pathetic, this and a great 
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of my life’ 
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bestseller. 
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Available at all good 
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Imaginary satisfactions 


deni more nf it becmiivs ion much. 

Ikseppu fills his mother’s life fur 
five or six years of loneliness, 
piiverty, hunger, nir-raitls, sudden 
deaths, wholesale dcpon.ii ions, 
Nino's death and much ei.se; uml 
when he dies, Ida goes mad and is 
carried off to an asylum to linger 
on for a no titer nine blank years. 
A large cast of characters, 
mostly old or very young, or ani- 
mals (“Grrui grmiii hump hump 
luimp ”, says Dieppe's dog I, suffers 
these disasters with toughness and 
ebullience; minor plots spill out in 
all directions; and everything is as 
boisterous, touching and mono- 
tonous as Useppe’s cleverly 
recorded but whimsically envisaged 
prattle. Behind it ail loom the les- 
sons of history and politics. 

The scope of these is limited, 
however, by the peculiarly tin devel- 
oped .stale uf thnso learning them. 
Elsa Moraine's limitation — in all her 
fiction, hut in this, her longest 

and most ambitious novel, 
particularly — is that she seems in- 
capable of dealing with adult 

characters or indeed of seeing any- 
thing from nny point of view 

.except that of a child or n pain- 
fully simple-minded adult. Her 
heroine Ida’s real limitation is not 
her situation in life so much as her 
nbysniol stupidity; she U a total 
victim— hut less of circumstances 
than of her own IQ. Like the whole 
book, she Is moving, yet irritating, 
pathetic yet also absurd. Some 

navels can bear the full weight of 
horror; some, without creaking, 
cannot. La Storia Is spirited and 
often attractive, and its heart beats 
(ail too loudly) in the right place : 
but it is overwritten, long-winded 
and often gruesomely sentimental. 

Burkhard Dries t's Lags Progress (Die 
Verrohung des Franz Blum (125pp. 
Hamburg : Rowohlt.) Is an account, 
bnsed on first-hand experience of 
a West German jail, of the degrad- 
ing minutiae of prison life, com- 
plete with parois. With the 
moral support of the prison’s policy 
of " mutual oppression and con- 
stantly renewed hierarchization ”, 
Blum, waving a carrot in one hand 
and a stick In the other, becomes 
the Godfather of a Mafia-Hka sports 
club. Delighted with Blum's display 
of ini dative, the Prison Governor 
remits a third of his sentence. 


JOSE I.F.ZAMA LIMA : 

Farad iso 

Translated by Gregory Ku basso. 
466pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.25. 

Lezama Lima is a wilful 
anachronism, a Cuban poet horn in 
1910 when Cuba was hardly touched 
by modernity and who has scarcely 
(except for brief journeys to Mexico 
and Jamaica) ventured out of ids 
own island, nor, for that matter, 
since the 1930s, out of his own 
imagiiiuiive universe. His immobility 
makes him an eccentric in a jet- 
lagged world and helps to account 
for the eccentricity of his work. 
Unaffected by the mass media, he 
belongs to the Age of Literature, 
though he refuses the institutionally- 
ordained tradition, preferring the 
hermetic, the Platonic and the 
symbolic. His self-exilo in the world 
of books began in 1930 when the 
Machado dictatorship closed down 
the universities and Inadvertently 
thrust Lezama for ever beyond the 
reach of the real world. Or rather, 
poetry now became reality, a poetry 
that was not confined to the printed 
text but was identified with 
poicsis, with the act of making of 
which tho metaphor is the trace. 
Metaphor is, indeed, the privileged 
figure for Lezenta, since its power 
of creating infinite connexions 
allows the analogic to surface. 

While writing the most hermetic 
poetry iu Latin America, lie earned 
his living modestly as a bureaucrat 
and edited a succession of literary 
magazines, of which the best known 
is Origenes (1944-54), though Its sub- 
scribers would hardly have filled 
the celestial omnibus (the guagua) 
which carries the initiates in his 
novel, Paradiso. His oddly-skewed 
erudition, the tenacity with which 
he hHs pursued his vocation, his iso- 
lation from the establishment both 
before and after the revolution 
(which he hailed as a metaphor), 
have made him something of an ex- 
emplary figure to other Latin Ame- 
rican writers. Indeed, his work and 
his personality defy assimilation and 
homogenization and so resist that 
general erosion of the peculiar aud 
the extraordinary which is taking 
place in Latin America. 

Paradiso was first published in 
1966, although some chapters ap- 
peared as early as 1954 in Origenas. 
It is less a novel ill the realist sense 
thun an allegory lu the style of the 
Diana or The Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
first chapters draw heavily on auto- 
biographical material and the pro- 
t agonist, Jos6 Caini, liko Lezama, is 
the son of an" army officer who dies 
ingloriously of Influenza during the 
First World War: but this autobio- 
graphical material serves the darker 
purpose of the allegory, for the 
novel is, above all, concerned with 
the. formation of a poet, first within 


the family circle, then within the 
university and finally within the 
imaginary. This assumption into the 
imaginary occurs, as it did with 
Lezama, at a moment when death, 
illness, violence force the protagon- 
ist to break his ties with the phe- 
nomenal world. Led by n spiritual 
guide, lie begins his ascent to the 
paradise of poetry. Indeed, through- 
out Paradiso, most of what consti- 
tutes the density of a realistic novel 
— work associations, political and 
social forces, fields and factories — 
is absent or .subordinated to the ideal 
plan in which family and friendship 
provide models eveii within the phe- 
nomenal of the greater reality be- 
yond. Yet the degraded reality of 
the Machado era avenges itself on 
the writer: his striving after tho 
ideal turns into grotesque, his imi- 
tation of the sublime turns into 
parody and ills heroic becomes mock- 
heroic. And it is this (and not the 
ideal plan) which inukes the novel 
60 interesting, into so much more 
than a pallid aesthetic trip. 

Incongruity is constantly forced 
onto the reader’s attention because 
of the disparity between the lan- 
guage, which is conspicuously 
literary, and the gesture towards a 
plot, or concatenation of events, 
which _ Is always anti-climactic. 
Domestic incidents — the upbraiding 
of cooks ami gardeners, after- 
dinner conversation, uniorous adven- 
tures — are recounted in the language 
of the Symposium, though there is 
no magician's wand that can change 
twentieth-century Cuba into Socro- 
tic C^reecc. Instead of battles, the 
students take part in demonstra- 
tions ; instead of huitd-lo-haud 
combats, there is accidental death 
(a cousin’s car is run down by a 
train) | instead of the fall of kings, 
there Is tho disgrace nf schoolboys 
caught masturbating or in homo- 
sexual embraces. There is a strange 
mixture of the grotesque and the 
banal In certain Incidents — when, 
for instauce, lie describes a fibroma 
extracted from the mother’s womb 
or when a voyeur is blinded while 
watching a lover strangulate his 
testicles the better to experience 
the agony of anticipated love. The 
language, on the other hand, never 
descends from the tongue-in-cheek 
tone o! the " negro catcdnUico ” 
(Mr Interlocutor) : a seamstress 

works with “Cartesian precision ”, 
a masturbating student’s member Is 
described as a “ plinlllc dolmen ” 
which had gathered ” motionless 
pilgrims around the {»nd Terminus 
as It revealed its priaptc extremes 
Schoolboys waiting to take a 
showor feel an ecstasy like that of 
a “choir singing a Kyrie by Pales- 
trina ”, 

Examplos of this kind enn be 
found on every page, implying 

U nbridgeable gulf between the 
sm of the past and the degraded 
presont. Heroic gestures become 
empty in this trivial context and trl- 


Same old story 


TONI MORRISON \ 

Sula 

174pp. Allen Lane. £2.50. 


Toni Morrison’s first novel is set in 
a community in Ohio which has sur- 
vived unchanged since before the 
Civil War, its black quarter on the 
infertile slopes of a hill, the whites 
living down in the valley. The 
novel covers the years between 1920 
and 1965. and when Medallion is 
finally changed, and Its youngest 
generation complete educations and 
get jobs their parents were denied, 
the author communicates a sense 
of Idas. Yet the stories of the two 
families at the centre of the book 
are full of self-mutilation, poverty 
and gnmness. Sula is ‘the .grand- 
daughter of a staunch black lady 
who put her leg under a train to 
get (he insurance, burned her doped 
and despairing £on to death, and 
collected strays and sinners in her 
house. Sula’s mother set fire to 
herself to punish her mother and 
Sula watched the disaster .with 
excited curiosity. She leaves the 
village to go tp college and find 
herself and she returns ten years 
later to outrage;- Medallion , and to 
die there neglected and reviled as 
a witch: Her friend Nel hqs a 

mother who is admired for her new- 
ness and dignity, yet her daughter 
sees her appallingly reduced during 
a visit to New Orleans. Medallion’s 
mascot is a shattered First World 
War veteran who founds an annual 
suicide day. 

; Then village pieties are few bat 


strong : church, sex and drink. Sula 
manages on her return to offend 
against all three. She is brave, 
clever and liberated, and the vil- 
lage cannot contain a nature 
derived from Its own careless des- 
tructiveness and pessimism yet re- 
fusing to be bound by them. Her 
curiosity cracks their natural toler- 
ance, and her refusal to accept thfct 
being black is chiefly what makes 
individual lives unbearable. Child- 
ren in Medallion learn to stop ask- 
tag questions when they are not 
answered. Men are destroyed by 
the dullness of their jobs and they 
take it out on their women by 
neglecting them and by drinking 
ana violence. Sula stands for what 
such a community lacked, tjiough it 
la nostalgically recalled for having 
fed her courage and imaginative- 
ness. As a record of a vanished 
life this 1 b convincing and vivid j it 
w only the story of Sula herself 
which Is unsuccessful. She is left 
oii the level . of allegory in her 
growing up, her effect on the vil- 
lage and particularly at her death, 
which seems contrived to coincide 
wwh the tying up of the themes she 
represents. 


Wilbam Judson’s Winter Kill 
(186pp; Talmy Franklin. £2.25) will 
no doubt reappear as a film. An 
aging American tomboy, Jeremiah 
Johnson in skirts, looks out of the 
jet in which she is travelling and 
remembers how' as a very smart 
thirteen-year-old slie was lost with 
hef young stepbrother in the woods 
and learnt to survive without food, 
got the better ot an escaped con- 
vict and finally wou through- • - 


difficulties, how this could 
been avoided. 

In Paradiso, Lezama uses tv 
weapon that culture offers la 
battle against contingency 


who sets out io give 
his subject from tho 
• jjjJ grave rarely finds his 


' inly distributed. Forcer- 
1 i ho may find ll difficult 
vlulity is absurdly -nb. £2y reliable for. if pliable, 
emanates from under A.* 1 ^ ^information ; while for 
traffic policeman jfi ^period lie may be en- 

likened to the clouds fiftS //''by the sheer amount of 
appearance of Hera £ H . H 1 , 1 '-Jn tat I on at his uupo- 
contending armies. Dew j’, ?! teto do come ililcfc 
congruuy, the charactm /, 1 cannot be ignored , but 
lacking in tragic RramW i 1 Jwi are kept under control 

live. i'i ffice“ of the bin- 

functory handling of the eonvtrtS < Such considerations nre 
of the novel, especially the nn.2 Lrlr applicable to a 
tion into chapters, adds SWvs, but Richard ( 
de i* ;• f Ktrangemwi. few** -> E them - 
All rlijs makes the translator's u ,.v 
a formidable one; and Cm 

translator °°of ti the ■ DMIit ^ 

novel, has produced a teste jS&VeKlvc n'satisfac- satisfaction’ ot the distincl 
all too often merely ^ un t of Pepys’s parents and tween taking a bribe ami u< 
3??JfR h I I 1 13 larJ tp see. gives ivlons. his schooldays, tho recognized perquisites 
difficulties, hnw rhic <-n?U l . I.:. nftirt>. As the venre nM* 


The days of the diarist 


By Janies Sutherland 


lw certain months or 
/The subject’s life, and so 


bio- 
01 lard 


of Snnuid Pepys, nr a fledgling offi- 
cial so mutually methodical nml 
industrious, 

In the course of the next Tow years 
ho set uliout acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the Navy's affairs, 
lemming from morel mins, craftsmen 
and scum on about such things as 



destruction. Unfortunately, anltfcEdward MOiintagu, who had and more indispensable among his challenge successfully. While draw- 
os immutable as he would hsi eVi Ceaeral-at-S en iu Cromwell's aging and less competent colleagues, lug fully on the Diary, he uses It 
Persephone, to use his own \..M ^ K a« soon to be created until at last, iu June 1673, he roaclted with telling effect in riireo chapters, 


cannot co-exist with the conumXJkndiYicIi by Charles II. 
• ry "i" 1 ?' I " dml '.. CVM “ “ELhmbw. who determined 


ideal of the Greek city-state Jfetomsboai id r U3 
brought to grief by the remit w'? 1 ® 5Kxelavy w ' ien 10 st-t 


men of dependency! By an hODUK- 7 ^ - t0 *? r ‘ n K hack tiie 
act of imaginative will, Lezama L® 


to his throne ; and it 

tries to wipe out tiie degradatioa 
this society, to restore tragedy, 
nity and importance to indivi.-. ^, 
human life. Like many Latin laf v ,', n , , 
can miters, he sees hloieffJ ! ^ s ^ e . P ei *^ e l ,y ® had 
guardian of the sacred the Navy Board, 

living library, museum, teacher 



[mi » admit some years 
m "Chance without merit 
Vet, in his novel, tragedy turMy^*^"- suc ' 1 secretarial ex- 


priest of the religion of lltentdB 
novel, tragedy turn! 
grotesque, epic into mock-h 
t ’ to picturesqueness. 


cisely because the symbolic oniffW S®? servants, 

* ' bIs belong Is no hnw-™ 10 learn the business 

When Cervantej hSF ^Jrtinents from scratch. 


which the Ideals 

appropriate. Wl.*.. ... 

a similar situation, he crested & mwo imiuir- 

Quixote. In twentieth-century Cdl“ ,e *cnablc mind thun iitat 
Lezama’s position is nearer to df 
of Quixote himself than to tint 
Quixote’s creator and die nonl ' 
become the armour with whtt 
protects himself from a bniul 
contingent world. 


u Cambridge, his early years 
id, his imprudent marriage 
wity fifteen-year-old daugit- 
lBuguenot, and his fortunate 
>lp witli his only Important 


distinction be- 
uccepliim 
. . of lib 

office. As the years passed, his 
energy, his grasp of dutnil, his deter- 
mination to get on, and Ills ability 
to product! the relevant Information 
on every occasion made him more 


RICHARD OLLAR1) : 

Pepys 

A Biography 

368pp. Dodder ami Stoughton. (3.95. 


kind from that available for the 
earlier and later decades of his life, 
nnd that tiie biographer who uses 
this rich vein of material— os iudoed 
he must — is working on a different 
plane of reality, and is in dmigor of 
writing a book that shifts its focus 
too abruptly from the public life 
of the civil servant to the private 
and intimato self-revelation of the 
Diary. 

Here again Mr Ollartl has met the 


l him aboard the Naseby as 


the top ns Secretary to the Admir- 
alty. 

All this, however, takes no nccaiunt 
of his privnte life. His appointment 
to tho Navy Office coincides with 
the opening of the Diary; and for 
tho next eight und a half yoars we 


“ Style of Life ”, “ Licence and Mor- 
ality”, “Taste and Curiosity”, to 
define and analyse the sort of man 
Pepys was when he was not at work 
in his office, at tho same time pro- 
viding a thread of narrative Just 
sufficient to make us foel that we 
ore still moving forward in dine. It 


m an we met In his early live mi or. 
living in Axe-yard with his wife and 
his servant Jane. 

A biographer of Pepys must bo 
imimutcry Involved with Huglisli 
history, mid more particularly with 
naval history, from 1G60 onwards. 
Hero Mr Ollartl, who has already 
written a biography of the Restora- 
tion naval commander Sir Robert 
Holmes, is on familiar ground and 
provides lucid explanations of naval 
orgmiization and routine. At times 
i lie historical background may he 
too lightly sketched for thnso not 
already familiar with tho Issues In- 
volved, nnd such readers will have 
to go to Sir Arthur Bryant's thr en- 
voi uino biography for a fuller 
treatment. Where Mr Ollard is 
especially helpful is in his discus- 
sion of Pepys’a colleagues in the 
Navy Office, some of whom — not- 
ably Sir William Penn — nre given 
a good deal less than thoir due In 
tho Diary. Much as ho udmires 
Pepys, Mr Ollard does not try to 
conceal that ho wn9 capable of blind 
prejudice and jealousy, and, In Iho 
case of Penn, of consistently black- 
ening a man’s character. Perhaps 


bad so far acquired 


rising so rapidly in the world-lift gives out in 1669, tho private life 
bouts nf contrition mid vows to do t0 ^ 10 or . t ,° what Popvs 

better, his duy-io-diiy activities from waver did himself, keep them In 
his getting up in the morning to entirely separate compartments, 
his going to bed at night. This Although there .had .always been an 
infinitely detailed record is perhaps unfeeling streak in Ills character, he 


Sean tv* into mcturesauen«rift3 :3paral[vely meagre, and he the main rock on which a biography | lev 5 r Keems t0 h*™ acquired the 
vfmw Into Of ships mid of Popys cm split. It Is ..ot just hord cnm>i.ce of offldnldom, or to 


of Popvs can spin. It H not just lu,u 

that Popys lias written his own Ufa have lost his abundant curiosity and 
for those crowded years more vividly what Mr Ollard calls lua multlpli- 


tlinn any biographer could do. It 
ft also that ibe documentation 
provided by the Diary is different in 


city of consciousness”. When wo 
coma to the end of this biography 
ivc are still reading about the same 


all events, Mr Ollard docs not hide 
from us that Pepva was sometimes 
petty and spiteful and surprisingly 
selfish, that he was habitually 
stingy to his young wife nnd spent 
far more on Ills own clothes than on 
hers, and that In other respects he 
was far from being a model husband. 
But the good far outweighs tlio 
bad, and at certain crises In his 
life Pepys showed a firmness and 
determination than can fairly be 
called heroic. 


Mr Ollard iippL-ut". lc haw writ ti n 
i his luiok iu high spirits, .md hi-, 
gaicly mid liveliness nre tiMinsuiiued 
in his renders. Stylistically, lie i-. 
what I he eight ceil tli century would 
have culled “nil agreeable mule”. 
This leads m some small repetitions 
when lie i'ciurn-H briefly to a point 
already nude, nml, more iimiec- 
nbiy, to nil iibiin dunce nf meta- 
phor which sometimes seems m 
bubble, up spontaneously and at 
other times to be sought for rather 
too consciously. Remarking that the 
DLnry years are “years of appetite, 
nut digestion J> , Mr Ollard adds 
pleasantly : “Like a child in u luv 
department at Christman Pepys’-: 
eye was for ever absorbing him in 
some new prospect of delight. And 
like a child he continued to notice 
whut other men of lift age generally 
take for granted.” (This ties up with 
cmc of Mr Ollnrd's main iirgumcnM 
— that “ Pepys's deepest springs of 
action were artistic ” : Pcpy-j had u 
capacity for pure experience com- 
bined with an urge to give form and 
order to the dispersed and chaotic.) 

Again, when Mr Ollard is dismis- 
sing tlio financial presents that 
Pepys accepted from naval con trac- 
tors, his metaphor expresses an 
Inexact and tentative situation with 
witty cxnctitudd : " The public 

finances of Caroline F.nglnml were 
like some antiquated system of 
domestic water supply subjected Id 
constant airlocks. A monitory 
gurgling aud shuddering In the 
pipes told tho initiated when the 
tups might be expected to emit.” On 
tiie other hand, “the Cheshire Cat- 
Pearce the surgeon 
forced ; as is the over- 
comment on the opening 
paragraphs of the Diary : *' So 
matter-of-factly, like the screech nf 
a so sh- window being thrown open, 
begins one of the greatest texts In 
our history and in our literature.” 
But if Mr Ollard's imagery does not 
always quite hit the mnrk, his wit 
and Iimnour give to this serious and 
highly intelligent account of Pepys's 
career and personality an engaging 
quality that is in keeping with its 
subject, and dial should delight 
Pepys’s many admirers. 


lie magisterial dramatist 


KAUNG (Editor) V 
Jtofttted Letters of Sir Arthur 

i Minnesota University Press. 
Word University Press. 


ooit theatregoers are 
with tha best of Sir 
nnuoi plays, such as The 


memoir that establishes Pinero’s 
Integrity us « playwright: ho drew 
oil the convention of the " wcll-matla 
play”, established by Robertson in 
tho 1860s, and carried it into the 
era of Ibsen. Thus Pinero was able 
to establish cordial relations with 
Sir Gonrgu Alexander, producer of 
Wildo’s comedies, on the ona hand, 
and n strong friendship with ’Wil- 
liam Archer on the other. 


the Idea of a national theatre but 
ignored J. T. Groin’s Independent 
Thcaira and attacked the Barker- 
Vedrenne experiment. Astonish- 
ingly, he seems to have bean un- 
aware of die Abbey Theatre’s exis- 
tence. Its London season notwith- 
standing. His concern with die late 
Edwardian censorship debate, 
though warm, was reluctant, .and 
he was unmoved by the banning of 
tableaux vlvants, or “living stat- 
the first shy undraplng of 


THE CAREER 
WOMAN AND 
MARRIED LIFE 

Andrte Michel 

Within the terms of an lj 
ternatlonal report jj 
author analyaea the m 

enoe of mcjHtogJZ 
on a couples relajonsraj 
the division of dw»a 

s^jrajac-- 

sst as 

linen bound. 

ISBN 2-222-01 599-5- 

THE CROWTH OF 
THE LARGE 
multinational 
COMPANY . 

-jU The Indication of 0 ^. 

★ Thee^ce^ 


Mil The Notorious Mrs Pootei*, although a note on the Bel- 
™ author „ himself has fast police Is in a different vein: 


if OULIl no J fltf Pinero began his theatrical „ « rgt gh un 

^ ronquerop, The Gay career as an actor. Ills letters from tha^unian body on stagB. 

Sawney . of the this period remind one of Lupin *h^ um «n body on stage. 

- Tho end of the Edwardian era 

saw the passing of Pinero’s success. 
“There nre a lot of them and they Tha future lay with Shaw, with 
are needed. In the time of the riots whom he was on good tarms witli 
hero, the people shot each other 
down like dogs” (June 1875). 

When Pinero started to wile, he 
attracted charges of plagiarism. In- 
stead of passing these off with an 
epigram, as Wilde did, he hit back 
hard: 


u riwdewy figure. Unlike 
. Wilde and 

* j* M ® distaste for 
, «meat, H e did not 
(J«?ir lff0 books on him 

HamIlton Fyfe 
W, he save Wilbur 

itt,,u rae hol P, for 

I. 1 ® mult was a book of 
M. l b c achieve- 

Am imd 

RS* and Rotli- 
teSd u, n \ Beerbohm, 

v&r**"** Bs the 
WJ l h r n, T 1 Just not 

B! ’ nats % tL 
■Its £pij tP 0538, In StU- 
t u? atre ’ p *nero 
“ in p „ Bjs place— for 


I doubt whether the brilliancy of 
tho pun which Mr Merivale 
makes upon my name 
{“ Plnerlzed ” for “ plagiarized ”1 
will quite atone in the eyes of 


out sharing his enthusiasms. Nor in 
his twilight years (he died in 1934) 
did he become the sort of Grand 
Panjandrum that G.B.S. becamo. 
This la reflected in Dr Wearing's 
book: 146 letters for the period 
1881-1901; ninety more to 1914; 
seventy to 1934. The last letters are 
the familiar ones of an old man 
noting the dwindling of his circle. 

Ho made no comments on the 
drama; one would like to have had 
i,ie irtaivn nn NoSI Coward. The 



»«■. (o 


S. Boas’s From 


b^V.,. p K I,0 PS 


a full lifo 
, - «.n, b 

'Lift held 


rf*? H". ^ ut now at 
Iznak 


Merlvalo should he careful to 
keep a schoolboy at his elbow to 
prompt him in the observance of 
those very elementary rules of 
politeness which are intuitive to 
men of culture. and refinement. 

It is probably true, as Pinero 
told Augustin Daly, that he had 
"none of the small vanities of an 


Wm Mil «iihk 

tajjiip post-doc- 

‘Jfcw we hhve ihi n, ?S’ h°Pe ai ^ ,hi , nk ”» but, as 

■ e . ® success came to him, larger vanity 


SS— pf if I^ h ]rrr> ‘here is 
14 are in ^ sta nce With- 

Paas9/ ««cs con- 

iW«rS.?- nero letters” 


16 x 25/830 Psfl 88 
fsBN2-222-01555-3. ^ 


is sure remain 


in tiie form of a magisterial man- 
ner came too. Explaining^ how to 
prevent panic in case of fire at a 
theatre, ne began: 11 What I would 
venture to suggest is ... " 


Dr Wearing 

the facets of Pinero’s Ufa. 

Nevertheless, editorially, the 
book is excollent. Information 
about the people mentioned in the 
letters is wisely given at the head 
instead of in tiny footnote print. 
No one Is identified without dates 
and a brief description, although 
Dr Wearing’s preference for the 
indefinite article sometlmea^ounds 
disingenuous, as In “ du Maurier 
. . an artist and author" or 
“Duse ... an Italian actress 
More serious is the omission of a 
bibliography: we should at least 
have been told which plays are, or 

have been, In print, 



t0 . ■ raft 58 ? XX' w«'i rsass-.;- « n 

»ha letters affaire receives no comment what- L an o » 

w.'anH 6 facets ever; ond, although he recom- stress f 

'^'V ' T l li * h mended John Davidson to Irving. Perhaps 

- • brief prefatory »»p nnHerraicd Ibsen. He supported us. 


as in ’ JjUhu 
contempotary 


can tell 


James A. Michener 

-his greatest novel yet- 
CENTENNIAL 

October 28 £4.20 

Titoor Szamuely 

THE RUSSIAN 
TRADITION 

A brilliant historical analysis of the pressures that 
shaped the revolutionary tradition of a giant 
among nations. 

Edited and with an Introduction by Robert 
Conquest. . 

October 28 £8.00 

Malcolm Easton & 
Michael Holroyd 

THE ART OF 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 

Superbly illustrated with. 28 colour plates and 67 
monochrome illustrations.. 

£8.78 uhtil 31 January, 1975, 

. thereafter, £10.25 

John Bowie 

THE IMPERIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 

A brilliant Study of the Rise and Transformation of 
the British Empire. 

November 11 Illustrated £4.98 


Full details from Stand 9638 
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It wmiltl Ijf ills Inmost tn pretend nn 
cumpiissioii.ile grounds ilnil iliis 
second volume ol Cariiin.iJ llceiinn’s 
mihiliiuHrapliy cnliiuict* Its aniline's 
ruimiulion. It expresses i ileus tvitli 
ivhidi all students of the Cui'dinal 
ure familiar, without providing a 
classic statement of any of them. Its 
mawkish litle is burrywed from a 
remark of Cardimil Ilinsloy, whom 
j lee mm discovered trying on a new 
mine. Placing the mitre on the 
younger man’s head, Cardinal II ins- 
ley noted that it fitted perfectly 
and added : “ One day you will wear 
n ndira of your own nnd you will 
find it a crown of thorns." Although 
bishops clearly deserve sympathy, 
the ecclesiastical travelogue that 
lakes up an much of this hook does 
not sound particularly penitential ; 
and, although Identification with 
Christ is the basis of Christian liv- 
ing, there are subtle dangers tn 
applying It too readily to oneself. 
It is disconcerting to read that the 
Cardinal’s sister was apparently 
cured In order to attend his epis- 
copal consecration, though the mint 
whose television set was miracu- 
lously mended just in (time to watch 
his lordship is clearly a joke. 

It will be remembered that thn 
Cardinal’s reason for writing an 
autobiography was 11 to avoid long 
interviews with a potential bio- 
grapher.'* However, there still re- 
mains plenty for the fit Litre bio- 
grapher to do, although lie will 
doubtless be glut! of this collection 
of travel-diaries, fan-letters and cut- 
tings from local netvspapers in the 
1950s. . He tuny also stumble upon 
the Ironic theme of the man who 
had most of the attributes needed 
in an Archbishop of Westminster, 
hue who arrived a generation too 
fate. 

The most striking Instance is 
the apologetic ” approach to theo- 
logy which Father IJecnan perfected 
in his early dnys with the Catholic 
Missionary Society. The Import- 
ant thing was to win. the 
argument, or to appear to. One 
must never let the side down. Speed 
of repartee counted for more than 
hard scholarship. The Church was 
right, and those who criticized her 
were either guilty of falsifying the 
evidence or were blinded by preju- 
dice. All of which placed a pre- 
™' u ™ on tactics and appearances. 

I didn t really care what title was 
chosen % writes the Cardinal of a 


Were you there when they 
televised my Lord? 


By Peter Hebblethwaite 


debate held against a Communist 
in 1951, ’’ provided I bad the Iasi 
word.” 

Television gave these dialectical 
skills greater scOpe. Bishop Tleeiian 
presided at the first-ever televised 
Mass and confesses: “I was imt 
greatly concerned with the congre- 
gation inside the cathedral. I had 
in mind the viewers.” At about this 
time he declined an invitation to 
appear in discussion with Henry 
Fairlie und other journalists on the 
grounds tlmt ” Catholics would not 
like to see one uf tlicir bishops 
being made to look foolish by these 
scintillating performers Despite 
this fear, he wns persuaded to 
appear and found Mr Fairlie ‘‘ensy 
tn handle ". Later lie was tn become 
a star. He has a rule, he explains, 
never tn know In advance tlie Ques- 
tions that arc to be nut to him. 
Hi is habit is designed to secure 
spontaneity, though the last- 
minute change of theme has also 
been known to discnnccrt his part- 
ners in debate. But liis off-the-cuff 
assurance does not exclude nervous- 
ness: “ ft is also a psychological 
gain to be nervous on television. 
This gives a certain electric quality 
which suggests sincerity. . . . 
Because I am frightened on tele- 
vision my mind works nt great 
speed.” 

One of the constants of the Car- 
dinal’s high-speed thinking is the 
Communist Menace. He revived It 
just before the February election 
this year. It recurs like a leitmotiv 
tluougliout the book. At the Mis- 
sion House they had an all-purpose 
lecture title, “The Vatican and the 
Kremlin They even named their 
cats Vat and Krem. .Whenever in 
doubt about a subject on which to 
lecture, the Cardinal chose this one. 
Instead of hesitating, he attacked. 
Invited to address a eucharistic con- 
gress in Australia, he works out a 
comparison- between Stalin and 


JOHN C. KEEN AN I 

A Crown of Thorns 
An Autobiography 1951-1963 
412pp. Rodder anil Stoughton. £3.95. 

Christ, hut the former died before 
he could deliver It. Invited to talk 
to students in Leeds, he addresses 
them on academic freedom and de- 
nounces the persecution of scholars 
in the Soviet Union. 

This was In 1953 at a lime when 
genuine scholars, like Yves Congar 
and Henri de Lubnc. were exiled or 
forbidden to teach by the Vatican. 
But no such irreverent thoughts are 
to be found in A Crown of Thorns 
and the Cardinal regards Pope Pius 
XIT as a great man who had the 
misfortune to be overshadowed by 
his saintly and portly successor. 
Communist-bashing was a curiously 
negative preoccupation for a prea- 
cher of the Gospel. But then, there 
is hardly a single illuminating men- 
tion of the Gospel in the entire 
book. It is all taken for granted, 
and the “ Church " fills the fore- 
ground of his thinking. 

For when Cardinal Heenan says 
** the Church ” he inevitably means 
the Roman Catholic Church, just as 
when he writes “ the faith ” he 
means the Roman Catholic faith. 
The book is Catholo-centric to a 


remarkable degree. On'his travels 
round the world he seems surprised 
to meet army officers who, although 


they were not Catholics, neverthe- 
less received him well. And here 
Is his knock-down argument on the 
“silence of Pius XII”: "The most 
eloquent answer to those who allege 
that Plus XII failed the Jews was 
given by the chief rabbi of Rome. 
After the war he became a Catho- 
lic." 

This habit of judging everything 
in narrowly “ Catholic " terms re- 



mains a handicap, despite his evi- 
dent good will, when lie conics to 
deal with other Christians. As he 
describes the attitudes of his fel- 
low bishops, who were undoubtedly 
more benighted than he wns, one 
senses a certain complicity through 
the maze of understatements : 
Traditional interference by Conti- 
nental Catholics made the bishops 
wary of the activities of Cardinal 
Bea. Few of the bishops were in- 
stinctive ecumenists. The more 
sturdy their English stock the 
harder it was to persuade them 
that ecumenism is not n betrayal 
of their Catholic forefathers. 
Along with anti-Comniunisin, the 
iniquity of Continental Catholics is 
another major obsession. Karl Rah- 
ner is so obstinate as to ba “ un- 
reachable Cardinal Suenens speaks 
to the gallery. But, up art front theo- 
logical confusion, their busic fault 
is a loial inability to understand the 
English situation. They give, in other 
words, n different ncqount of it from 
that given by the Cardinal. When- 
ever it comes to what English Catho- 
lics think, he has his own private 
means of knowing. Thus it is not 
only foreigners who may be a little 
puzzled by the fallowing judgment. 
Speaking of English Catholics, he 
says: “Their loyalty to the Holy 
See Is greater and more emotional 
than that of Catholics anywhere in 
the world, not excluding Italy.” 
Having disposed of the Continen- 
tals and beaten the putriotic drum, 
the Cardinal presents his version of 
‘ true and sound ecumenism. “ The 
end and purpose of ecumenism is the 
eventual reunion of all Christians 
in one Catholic Church. This at first 
sight seems to involve submission 
to the Church of Rome but ecumen- 
ists rightly claim that this is only 
an assumption.” These sentences are 
baffling, nnd yet they purport to 
answer the crucial question of liow 


Roman Catholics can embark 
serious ecumenical dfiE2? 
asserting , , a t thoir cft . c 

one true Church Th* r i- " ^ 
abl„r nt the 

A Crown of Thoms stop, 
when the Cardinal arrivE J 
minster. He had a Jf 
cnnmig after his ex i| e in e ,J ; 
He does not intend to pul. 
story any farther, since 
events "are too recent for 5. 
treat them objectively". 
ta.nly true, as the few amiefi 
«to the late 1960s mafi£„ 
The tone becomes intern pewit * 
even bitter as he describa 
sickness ’’ and “ disiniegniia* 
the Church and attributes then 
ue o-mod enlists and Catholic 
arc lusts. Happily, England w» 
like the Continent: “J 
theologians abounded but mw 
the laity regarded them with 
tempt. The publishers of 
works soon went out of bus! 
There Js worse to come. Of 
feeling ” priests and nuns he w. 

“ Outraged by the lack of Iotc 
their own communities theyic^ 
Christ in each other’s arnu. u [t 
just as well that the last dcadi 
not treated more exhaustive!*, E 
so, .the Cardinal believes thn 
worst is over and so can end 
honk on an optimistic note. 

Peter Hebblethwaite was editor 
The Month until the heginnlnj 
this year, ’and is currently de 
editor of Frontier. 

Waughfare 

JOHN ST JOHN : 

To the War with Waugh- 
5Gpp. Leo Cooper. £1-95. 

John St John’s amiable hut s 
slight reminiscences have alrt. 
appeared as an article in TtxJ 
day Times and as a limited «* 
volume. They contain a few 
sages of novel and authentic W«s 
but nor really sufficient to just 
the publication of this rather i 
sive little book, tricked out t 
it is with an unoriginal intros 
memoir by Christopher Holiii 
some indifferent drawings by l— 
Mackarrell. 


the ex-libris 

By Brian North Lee 






tXbrti /W/P.. 
JuraefqQienr 

pra&fitiir: 

lattice Ilousman : ex 
this A. IV- Pollard 

t Edward Gordon Craig 
din i he bookplate should be 
.uitihai the collar, is to a dog, 
•-.id a true understanding of 
■nods of bookplate and book 
:'„iiwi io each other. Had 
m able to make this declara- 
•s* years earlier, and had his 
iu'ken taken seriously, then 
i i large proportion of 
k'lplates which are being 
Hby the Bookplate Society 
pterional Book League (Octo- 
ii!) would never have come 
king. This would have been 

f 

j bookplates being shown arc 
.{rations of book-illustrators 
HD-e working between 1880 and 
l Apart from the intrinsic 
d many of them, their chief 
t Ees in the fascinating in- 
fchkh they give into the 
weoccupations of their 
idq into the vagaries of 
The graphic artists of the 
we involved in the produc- 
iaKbrii to a much greater 
s ihan ever before, and It is 
ipknant necessity to include 
wplaie work of such suhstun- 
iinisi as Aubrey Beardsley, 


SARAH ^ C ^ SO N^-j| 

Bookplate by Kate Greenaway: further examples from 
the Bookplate Society exhibition discussed below are 
reproduced on pages 1066-1070. 


Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway, 
Robert Anning Bell, Eric Gill. Rex 
Whistler and, of course, Edward 
Gordon Craig. 

Craig understood that, like ihe 
dog’s collar, the principal tusk of 
the bookplate is Lo declare owner- 
ship, simply and directly. Since the 
first appearance of printed books 
the danger of ahsentmindeditess, or 
worse, in the book-borrower must 
have loomed lurge in the mind of 
librarian or collector, nnd pasting a 
bookplate into a volume suggested 
itself as the most suitable way oE 
enlivening the conscience. 

Most early bookplates were 
annnrinl, hut sometimes the nrins 
were incorporated in pictorial 
designs, those of Diirer being among 
the most beautiful ever produced. 
Sometimes even warnings were 
primed for the benefit of would-be 


borrowers. The Cavalier Francesco 
Vargas Macciucca used to paste 
fifteen rules, in Latin, opposite his 
bookplate, a generous habit which 
was probably an effective deterrent 
to even the most ogling admirers 
of. his books; and the bookplate 
used by an early eighteenth-century 
librarian of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Wessenbrun in Bavaria was 
downright declamatory: “ I atn the 
rightful possession of the Cloister of 
Wessenbrun. Hn, there I Restore 
me to my master, so right 
demands I ’’ 

Printed bookplates were first used 
in England in tlie latter half of the 
sixteenth century, the gift plate of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon to the University 
of Cambridge (1574) being the 
earliest known. Armorials and 
book labels were predominant until 
the eighteenth century, In the 



middle years of which pictorial 
designs gained some popularity. 
From Tudor times we may, how- 
ever, discern a more or less strict 
adherence to the dictates of book- 
plate fashion, the severe Tudoresque 
style giving way to more relaxed 
and expansive Restoration plates. 

The subsequent Jacobean style (a 
nomenclature familiar to bookplate 
collectors, but misleading to others, 
since the years 1720-30 saw its full- 
est employment) with its brackets 
and mouldings, escallop-shells and 
fish-scale . patterns, was very 
reminiscent of late seven tcenth- 
century wood-carving. Towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century 
the rococo, or Chippendale, shield 
came into vogue, the cumbersome 
awkwardness of later examples 
comparing unfavourably with the 
chaste and perfectly proportioned 


Sir John Millais: ex 
libris Christopher Sykes 

bookplates in tlie succeeding 
Georgian style. Early Victorian 
bookplates in their turn have a cer- 
tain Likeness, but it is gem.' rally un- 
inspired ; nnd, though the pictorial 
plates, of this or earlier times, are 
pleasing, they mostly follow 
accepted allegorical or landscape 
enu veu tions. 

The uniformity of oarlv book- 
plates, therefore, makes it ’easy tn 
ascribe nn approximate date to 
them ; but it is the extravagant 
diversity of more recent bookplate 
designs which declares their date 
and place in the history of the book- 
plate. A study of them forces the 
admission that bookplates had 
largely lost sight of their original 
purpose, but against this wc may 
often learn something of the per- 
sonalities, and even the eccentri- 
cities, of their designers and owners, 
and this lends unusual interest to 
the work of the period. 

Three factors principally contri- 
buted to the character ot the ex 
libris towards the end of the fast 
century: bookplates had become 

collectors* items, graphic art was 
enjoying an unparalleled popularity 
and, perhaps because nf this, people 
commissioning bookplates wished 
literally to leave their mark on their 
books iu a significant way. This 
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The Toll of Independence 

Engagements and Battle Casualties of the 

American Revolution 

Edited by Howard H. Peckham 

The cost in human terms of the American Revolu- 
1 turn has never been determined. In studies 
of the many problems surrounding the war, 
historians have been able to use only rough 
estimates of total casualties to support their theories. 
Tfte Toll of Independence raises the study of the 
Revolutionary War to a new level of sophisti- 
cation by presenting the most complete list ever, 
compiled of the military and naval engagements 
and the casualties among Americans during this 
war. 

. £3.75 December 

Mentally III Mothers and Their Children 

•Henry Grunebaum et al 

The opeuing section of this book describes the first 
jomt admission of a mentally ill mother and her 
. child to hospital in the United States and the 
impact of this innovatory treatment programme. 

- on the other patients. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of psychiatric nursing in the treatment of 
, mentally ill mothers, an evaluation of the children 
of psychotic mothers in the joint admission project, 
a psychological study of the relation between 
maternal personality and child rearing and a final 
. , section on psychological decomposition in early 
motherhood and! the characteristics of women vulner- 
able to it. 

£7.75 December 


•'Lessons from J apanese Development 

^. /4n AnalyiicqlBcoiftmicBiston) . 

l ; . Allen C, Kdlley and Jeffrey G. "Williamson 


Tills work, a unique economic history of Japan 
from 1887 to 1915, takes as Its central question: can 
or should Japan be viewed as a K model ” for • 
today’s developing nations to follow?. The authors 
apply a variety of innovative theoretical techniques 
to their analysis. Their method involves several 
steps: formal model building, tha-appUpadon of a 
general, equilibrium structure to economic history, 
quantitative testing, and an extedshra use of the - 
“ counter-factual.” 

€7.50 . 


Nuclear Navy, 1946-1962 

Richard G. Hewlett and Francis Duncan 

Nuclear Navy presents the first comprehensive history 
of the largest nuclear-powered naval fleet In the 
world. Beginning with the conception of the Idea 
in 1939, this illnstrated account traces the growth 
of the United -States Navy’s mid ear fleet through 
1962, when twenty-seven submarines and three 
surface ships were in operation. Hewlett and 
Duncnn examine the massive accomplishments of 
Admiral Hyman G. Rlckover — the driving force 
behind the development of- the nuclear navy — and 
explain what made them possible. Having had access 
to a vast store of official government records, 
the authors are able to provide a wealth of previ- 
ously unavailable information. 

£6.25 November 

Charles E. Merriam and the Study ol 
Politics 

Barry D. Karl * 

Charles E. Merriam (1874-1953) is generally 
acknowledged to be the father of the behaviouria] 
approach to political science — a movement that 
transformed die American field. In this book 
Barry D. Karl focuses on Merriam to explain the 
efforts of a generation of political scientists to 
increase tlie influence of tne social sciences on 
national government. In so doing KhtI raises funda- 
mental questions about the nature of the social 
sciences, their place in the university, their relations 
with social, government and political processes! 

£7.50 November . ' 

The Winds of Tomorrow 

Social Change in a Maya Town 
Richard A. Thompson 

This is a work unique to the discipline of anthropology. 
In Winds of Tomorrow the author has used methods 
relatively uncommon in the. field — random 'sampling, 
statistical measurement, and the' construction of 
mathematical models — to analyse social, economic • 
anil ethnic changes in a bl-ethnic (Maya-Hispanic) 


iu o ui-cujuib livitwu-ruspamci 

town of 13,000 inhabitants qn Mexico’s Yucutan 
peninsula. Professor Thompson describes these and 
accompanying changes and the character and signi- • 

ucange of, the new community, i . 

£6.25 ' November x 

Ji6 Buckingham Palace Road London SWI 


Pre-Raphaelitism 

A Collection of Critical Essays 
Edited und with nn Introduction by 
James Sanibrook 

Tlie complexity of the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
nnd the comparative scarcity of clear critical pro- 
nouncements by the original participants have tett 
definitions of Pre-Raphaolitism sometimes vague 
and certainly varied. This volume represents an 
attempt to review the most significant of those 
definitions and to draw distinctions between them. 
It covers both painting and poetry and the Wterp ? 
between the two arts and provides essays from t"® 
Pre-Raphaelites themselves and a number of enun 
modern critics. 

£6.25 November 

The Medieval English Stage 

Corpus Christi Pageants and Plays 
Alan H. Nelson 


DtDiicai aramas mounted on wneewu f D r 

drawn through the streets of medieval wwns 
the enlightenment of the masses. Alan H.'Nm* 0 ' 1 
challenges the validity of this image, arg “„l Mnl .- 
the Corpus Christi play was a more oivewe 
plex phenomenon than earlier theatre his ton ' 
have realised— that it was frequently P®” J ^ . 
at a single site for a very select audience an, 
not always the common fare generally supp 
£6.25 

Symbolic Communities 

The Persistence and Change of Chicago s 
Local Communities 
Albert Hunter ' 

Symbolic Communities is a multi-dimensional stu y 
of the local communities of Chicago and tne 
changes — as well as the forces of perms 
these communities since they were origina 7 de0ts 
by Robert Park, Ernest Burgess and Semin* 

almost fifty years ago. Albert Hunter uQ ity ^ 
a variety of meanings which the term co moSt . 
assumes for today's urban resident, on 0 f , 

■ significant part of the work is its e * anl j 

: symbolic culture. 

£6.50 December 
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ALFRED ERICH SENN 

DIPLOMACY AND 
REVOLUTION 

Th» Soviet Mission to Switzerland, 1918 
In 1918 tha Soviet government's diplomatic move* and 
hopes for world revolution represented an Integral 
whole and must ba studied as Such. This book is ond 
of the first to relate the' formation and oporation of an 
e ^Y Soviet diplomatic mission to the development of 
Bolshevik foreign policy. It shows how the Bolsheviks 
Wfija forced to adapt the manners and modes of the 
Diplomacy to their revolutionary purposes, and 
why the Swiss mission held an important place in their 
•valuation of the world revolutionary situation becauso 
m its propaganda goals. 

totoOeme 1974 224 pages 268005419 £ 4-95 

VICTOR. TERRAS 

BELINSKIJ AND RUSSIAN 
LITERARY criticism 

The Heritage of Organic Aesthetics 
«*•»** work, a product of impeccable scholarship and 
'JSftottiiiintandiiHl of the subject, Is both new and 
,H n *nfl. His remarks on the Bellnskij Elements In 
"• Jasorias of Russian symbolism are striking and true, 
j” tooks carefully Intd Intellectual and literary relation- 
. M ® often misunderstood or spoken of In 
BrS.v. platitudes, illuminating not only the 

Ito^critici 100 bUt ttlS w,10 * a 6({e9[ T | of Ruwl0n 

'Wisconsin 1974 305 pages 299 06350 X 1 8-40 

®ARAH BLACHER COHEN 
LAUGHTER L0WS enigmat,c 

PtpWdes the first systematic and extended 
■ 'co'irbE* a. , a corn, ° elements In Bellow's novels — 
1‘hauita u? harac * 8r ' °* of Ideas, and of 

-In thn , r8 Possible; she. Indicates their Sources 
Amarilli C0B S° traditions of Russian, Jewish, and 
■to’t p? c ? i P 1, fr° m Dahglfng Men to Mr. Samm- 
teinetiy” 9 BX P Jo ras the function of Bellow's 

• 1974 2 42 pages 252 00401 9 14-90 
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STILLMAN DRAKE, Trans , 

GALILEO: TWO NEW 
SCIENCES 

Including Centres of Gravity nnd Force of 
Percussion 

Stillman Drake has produced a complete and entirely 
new translation of the first edition (1838), including 
important original materials posthumously published 
in the later editions — a dialogue intended for the 1 638 
edition but not completed to Galileo's satisfaction and 
Galileo’s work on centres of gravity (which are not 
included in tl\p 1914 English edition now in common 
use) — end a glossary explaining physical and mathe- 
matical terminology used in tha original and in this 
translation. 

Wisconsin 1974 323 pages 29906400X £6 15 
Paper 299 06404 2 £2-20 

JAMES O. HOGE, Editor 

THE LETTERS OF EMILY LADY 
TENNYSON 

Foreword by Sir Charles Tennyson 
The significance of the correspondence of EqiWy Lady 
Tennyson lies In the- candjd .personal view it gives of 
the British laureate and his wife. Never before pub [shed, 
this collection of fetters to close fronds and relatives 
covers nearly fifty years of Emily Tennyson a life, 
from shortly before her marriage |o the week of nerdeath. 

PemsyMSt't'P,',' „. 2S 


BURL NOGGLE 

INTO THE TWENTIES 

The United Stafes from Armistice to Normalcy 
In the first cqmprehenslve look at the pivotal years 
between the end of World War 1 ^Hardings 
lMmnuntion. Burl Noggle attempts to modify the 
standard conceptualisation of the myth-laden Twenties, 
y jno/iribefl how. after deep involvement In tha war 
In 1917-18, the United’ States sought to demobilize 
of J. , hB November 1918 armistice and moved step by 
2S Tries of crises and readjustments that 

prepared the way for Harding s normalcy.^ • 

Illinois 1974 233 pages 252004206 £4-26 


EINAR HAUGEN, Editor- in- Chief 

NORWEGIAN ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

A Pronouncing and Translating Dictionary of Modern Norwegian 
(Bokmal and Nynorsk) with a Historical and Grammatical 
Introduction. ”... a useful tool for the study of Norwegian and 
an excellent-introduction lo a unique linguistic situation.’— » 
Modern Language Journal. " Daring in scope, practical- In 
design, and painstakingly accurate In execution ."— Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology. 

Wisconsin 1974 504 pages 299038742 Paper £3 50 


HOCHMAN AND PETERSON 

REDISTRIBUTION THROUGH 
PUBLIC CHOICE 

The subject of income distribution, shunted to tha background 
for many decades, has recently become the focus of increasing 
Interest — and controversy — among economists) The aim of 
this book Is to take stock of the current literature in the Held, and 
to suggest what further light modern economic theory might 
shed on distributional matters. 

Columbia 1974 340 pages .231 03776 9 £6 00 


1. M. DESTLER 

PRESIDENTS, BUREAU- 
CRATS, AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The Politics of Organisational Reform 

For this paperback edition (also available In 
cloth), the author has provided an epilogue 
which takes into account foreign policy 
developments since 1971. He considers tha 
Implications of tho appointment of Henry 
Kissinger as Secretary of State end deals with 
some of tha larger Issues raised by the events . 
of the paBt two years. 

Princeton 1974 355 pages 

691021694 Paper £1-75 

69107543 3 Cloth £5 30 
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jack Yeau, for (?) Cuffe, Earl of Dorset 


Paul Woodroffe 


Harry N upper 

lub( was, ns it always will be, n 
hazardous business for many ; for to 
make one’s own significant mark is 
to declare one’s taste, or the lock 


exist between book and bookplate 
has often been destroyed by die 
use of weak or infelicitous design, 
and many fine books have been 
marred by their bookplntes. For the 
discerning, however, there was at 
hand a range of artists of originality 
and fine draughtsmanship, and by 
choosing carefully one could obtain 
u bookplate both individual mid 
aesthetically pleasing. 

Aubrey Beardsley accepted all 
too few commissions for bookplates, 
and of the four plates exhibited 
only two were designed For the 
purpose. They are die rare ex libris 
of John Lurosdcn Proper! and a 
charmingly composed plate for 
Olive Custance, a close friend of 
Beardsley, who became the wife of 
Lord Alfred Dougins. The bookplate 
of John Henry Ashworth and 
“Mr Pollltt’s Bookplate”, as it 60 
succinctly oxpresses itself, were 
adapted from Beardsley designs, 
which occasions no surprise when 
one recognizes how appropriate 
diese strongly contrasting black-and- 
white designs ara to diis scale, and 
to the embellishment of books of 
their period. . 

The antithesis of such linear 
strength Is the frail sweetness of • 
Kate Greenaway's doll-like figures, 
as essondal to her bookplates as to 
uer more famous book illustrations. 
The delicacy of the design for Sarah 
Nick sou is pleasing enough, but of 
greater Interest is the small series 

U lates for tho Locker-Lampson 
y. There is a comparable light- 
ness of touch in the work of Paul 
Woodroffe, < rather ambitiously des- 
cribed by Gleesoa White as " oue of 
the most felicitous designers of pure 
ornament”, represented here by the 
bookplate of Alfred Parsons. Wood- 
roffe worked also in stained glass, 
but his versatility is not so impres- 
sive as that of Robert Arming Bell, 
who work in black-and-white, oils, 
tempera, stained glass, mosaic and 
coloured relief. He designed over 


feely and frankly intellectual 


Edward Gordon Craig 

Walter Crane’s design I'ur Alec II. plnte design so strongly as Eric 
Turnbull reveals u man turning a who knew intuitively ihc limb 
bull by its horns, and Harold Nel- the possibilities of the nwfc 
son’s plate for Gerald Knight shows While serious thought has 


m 

M 


m CADD : 
i Loving Friends 
Txviii of Bloomsbury 
ft. Hogarth Press. £3. 


in somewhat mi shining armour. 
Henry Stac.v Marks's otherwise un- 
distinguished bookplate for Robin- 
son Duckworth, with its picture flf 
St Francis with several ducks at his 
feet, the whole image surmounted 
by a duck as crest, retains an inter- 
esting association with that famous 
picnic, ns a result of which Duck- 
worth was immortalized in Lewis 
Carroll's story to the Liddell child- 
ton. 

Among u proliferation of largo 
bookplutes, yet of interest equal 
to its size, is Charles Ricketts’s 
extraordinary allegory for Gleeson 
White. In an uge in which bookplate 
owners delighted in mystical allu- 
sions it must surely he unsurpassed 
in its demands on inter pram lion. It 
Is somewhat ironical tout Ricketts 
and Gleeson White weru at variance 
In their own interpretations. 
Ricketts explained it by stating that 
tho troo of creation, Igclrnsll, is 
springing from a swirl of water and 
flame, the flame flowing through the 
tree-trunk to branches suggesting 
the plant kingdoms. Tho central 
figure of man, enveloped in the 
flame, is in tho act of awakening. 
The fruits represent the living crea- 
tures, the rainbow signifies the 
atmosphere and the two figures 
under one cloak are night and day. 
Gleeson White, somewhat more sim- 
ply, said that the tree, whether as 
the Igdrasil of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy or the tree of knowledge or the 
Mosaic tradition, has always been a 
symbol for literature, an emblem of 
knowledge, which needs daily 


nourishing and - is always growing. 
Fortunately Ricketts produced a 
singularly Joveiy bookplate ; but 


eighty-five bopkplates, many of them 
delightful and excellent evocations 
of tholr . period. The grace of his 


■ * . — m, . ■* ,MV UL Brio 

wreic, atid 1 Mb thorough grasp of 
composition, are of a high order, and 
impressively evident fit the large 
bookplate for Theqdule Comte de 
brammoat, one of the largest of 
modern marks of ownership. . 

Bookplate designs Incorporating 
art allusion to the owner’s name were 
distinctly popular at this time, but 

nj ^Wbited more than a 

mi i“. W- Several such designs in the 
exhibition are, however, of more 
than passing interest on account of 

l r 0W 5?F* Th 0 bookplate 
of •CbNstopher Sykes, depicts ■ St 
Christopher bearing Christ across 
the water : moreover, the arms are 

i canting and denote 

2f,* argent a chevron 
E#!®’. W three tykes or foun- 
H?®?* , “ « the only known ex 
libris by Sir John Millais, and the 
appropriateness 0 f Its small oval 
design, makes one wish that Millais 
had done ..more work of this Lin'd. 


elsewhere the dangers of over- 
elaborate, esoteric, or too 'Closely 
veiled allusion iu bookplates are ail 
too clearly demonstrated. No plate 
should be so difficult to compre- 
hend as to need half a page of 
explanation. 

Perhaps as a reaction to • the 
detailed, and often meticulous, work 
of bookplate designers up to the 
early years of this century, several 
later ortlsts brought a strong and 
almost brazen vigour to their book- 

§ latd work, among them Sir Frank 
repgwyn. whose “ masculine forth- 
rightness , in the pliraso of Eden 
FhlUpotts, succeeds on account of 
hla unerring feel for chiaroscuro. 
Ho Is well represented in the exhi- 
bition,. where his style compares 
interestingly with the almost jaunty 
exuberance of Jack B. Yeats’s 
bookplate for Madeline Jdnes, which 
occurs as a design, but not as a 
bookplate,' on the title-page of The 
Treasury of the Garden , published 
by Elkin Matthews. Another Yeats 
bookplate is shown, coming not sur- 
prisingly from the dun Enter Press, 
and from Lucien Pissarro’s Eragny 
Press there are several ex libris, 
including two for members of his 
wires family and a particularly 
beautiful composition for Harry 
Alfred Fooler. ; 

Probably no artist has influenced, 
and indeed shaped, 1 'recojit bubk- 


plutc’s pictorial design, the ro- 
of the balance and suitability 
the lettering has often been i 
ously underestimated, but thanks 
the work of Gill, and of i 
worthy successors as Re 
Stone, tii ere has been a re 
sal of the compositional intpo.. 
of lettering, and the tvood-engi 
book label has become fashion; 
A bookplate ns simple as G 
engraving for Clarence Elliott b 
ideal mark of ownership lot 
manner of books. 

Two other artists of Gill's ti 
must be mentioned on account 
the quality and individuality 
their work : Rex Whistler • 
Stephen Gooden. Rex WmI 
work gives us an hitnguiiigly 
tolled world fn miniature, ana 
bookplates demonstrate wn« 
possible when poetic imagine 
matched by outstanding or 
nianship. He was an arust who 
simply loved drawing, and 
bookplate for Willoughby 
inado in 1941, reveals a u 
of such order and rauiaftt l 
11 ty that it is difficult to reaJw 
design was drawn In an WV 
Stephen Gooden had none of 
ler’s tender poetry, and 
have found some difficulty “ 
d eil u eatio n of the human t 
but his engraved bookplate* 
especially hie series for in# 
Family, can achieve an imp 
monumentality and fluency e* 
The book label he engratM 
his wife is outstanding. . ; ■ ; 

Muirhead Bone, Claud l 

Fraser, Haldane Macf all, Lai 

Moore and William Siranf 
briefly lent their ardsoryjo 
plates design, and wlj ®™ 
contributed to the 
and vitality of the 
work of the period, and ug 
will spare the tune i to 
amples of this small but M, 
portent branch of graphic : w 1 
able to find ™«V*35 

SSttiTSSttspi 
23*2% a hB 

a week, earned 
missions: He Ia ;.‘ nC e Sibldt" 
represented ^ n . tl, ? n , e _ tcS y 
impact of his hookplates^ ?|| 
hanced by hi« W" Craig’s 
economy. ( |fe oiifl ? 

curiou? boolqplate is tn y 
signed for his moth . ^ }n d 
which shows a map ® » c?1) 
and the Mu* / Wo 
Although it is ft 

bearing a njJJP *g f 

the notion V„e the us e< 
Strange. In view / > p 
of collars for dogs-fl^^ 
assist in helping a shay f Tl 

way hA n, ° - ' ' 

nrian Worth n'etf ^'4 

Whistler. , 


r dace Molly McCarthy first 
dike terra a Bloomsberries ”, in 
'J or 1911, there have been 
Kju to define the common 
of mind and the common 
b of friends which she describ- 
i Bifid Gadd has attempted a 
mil of Bloomsbury by conccn- 


hope that an attitude of mind 
demonstrated vividly euongU in 
their lives will emerge from a 
straightforward narrative, It fails 
to do so, and we are left with a 
builing-down of the long shelf-full 
of recent biographical work. This is 
useful enough as a clear exposition, 
but, because it nsks no questions 
and concentrates on Jives rather 
than works. The Loving Friends is 
a much less satisfactory introduc- 
tion than Quentin Bell’s Blooms- 
bury, published in 19G8. Faced 


Dirid Gadd has attempted a 'vith nn enormous qtinnthy of in- 
ftit of Bloomsbury by conccn- formation, Mr Gadd lias, like Lyt- 
aj on the common biography ton Strnchey, rowed out uver the 
lit principal members, In the grcuL ocean of materia], but he has 


t 


i 


f'S" ™ «TOV 
ofej.?. MW '• bound 
• ^yil ltll-l 230 F 

h Romaa Archllcrinre 
£ J i,» MW. M Bhntra- 


ipal members, In the fireul ocean of material, but he has 
trawled and strained, not lowered 

his liillo bucket here ami there. As 

Struchcy wrote of ilie Victorians, 
A. “It is not by the direct method of 

^ M • a scrupulous narration that the ex- 

plorer of the past can hope to depict 
,l,ac sltwlar epoch." Mr Gadd hits 
w been ull too scrupulous. 

B I lie secs Vanessa and Virginia 

M B Stephen as the “ inollier-Boddessos " 

■ B of nlomoshvuy, tho foumlatlons of 

W ■■■ fl which wore truly laid iu Virginia’s 

mt B marriage to J.ennnrd Woolf in 

m B 1912. lie gives a fall account of the 

■ - fl physical background of tho 

^ B Stephens’ early life, but scarcely 

of Inteniallonal B touches on their intellectual her- 

* B IM7J1 B itoge, which is so Important to the 

• M?2 pages ; bound fl development of Biuomsbury as a 

2 GI611-I • .230 f B whole. A brief excursion Into the 

Pto h Romaa Archllcdnre I Annan countiy of “ The Intellcc- 
j 441 pages * H Wustro- B Aristocracy” might have 

Wdlnjroapy; linen bound fl taken Mr Gadd towards the Cla- 

* ISO F -H pham Sect, which, with Bloomsbury 
tyuttki ■ fl itself, provides one of the very few 

9S pages ; is photoara- u instances where that very Russian 
“ | concept of an intelligentsia may be 

tentatively applied to English cir- 
cumstances. A more detailed con- 
sideration of that tight network of 
upper-mi ddle-clqss intellectual gene- 
alogy might also have shown, 
more clearly than their lives can 
do, the affinities of background 
and Inherited taste which made the 
Bloomsbury group so sociologically 
congruous. 

. Mr Gadd sidesteps any analysis 
of the Cambridge background of 
the Bloomsbury group with a bluff 
" We will not Join the argument 
[about the precise contribution 
>vhich Cambridge made]. We shall 
content ourselves by telling the 
story.” This cavalier attitude will 
simply not do. The Cambridge 
background is all-important — a bet- 
ter* starting-point for the story, 
perhaps, than . the Stephen 
household — and discussion cannot 
be avoided. 4 The importance of 
Principle Ethica to each of the 
i > 'owns ■ Bloomsbury friends, providing a 
“•M M , linen fl pbllOBophlcal framework in which 


tho fundamenial Appstolic 
notions of free and frank discourse 
could grow into a way or life, la 
incalculable. In L spite of Lytton 
Strachey’s trivial I nation of much of 
Moore’s thought. Principle LJhica 
bo 



the most fnsclnatlng personality of 
tho whole Bloomsbury story”. She 
is psychologically and intellectually 
the most readily approachable of 
the entire circle; her letters have a 
naive charm and whimsy, and a 
robust common sense, which make 
them wholly delightful. (When fit- 
ting out TidmarsTt, she asked Lyt- 
ton to steal some light-bulbs from 
Ills mother’s London house because 
she found it annoying to carry one 
in hor pocket and Tit it in each 
room as she came to it.) Mr Gadd 
is right to treat bar long liaison 
with Strnchey as n uniquely toler- 
ant marriage, but it is a pity that 
so ninny of his later chapters are 
concerned with tlio sexual combina- 
tions of the household. Lyitnn’s 
literary work after Eminent Vic- 
torians is forced out by the story 
of the rapidly changing partner- 
ships, and little room is left for 
adequate comment on hla later 
writings. Tlifi simpler pattern of 
tho Woolf menage gives Mr Gadd 
more space to discuss Virginia’s 
writings, although too much room 
is given to Orhmrto and hor rela- 
tionship with Vita Sackvillc-West, 
which are not particularly relevant 
to a book about Bloomsbury. 

' The chapter devoted to Lady 
Ottoliite Morrell, too, gives her a 
more conspicuous place in the 
Bloomsbury story than she really 
deserves, As their hostess, patron- 
ess and patronizer she deserves 
some mention, but not the high 
prominence Mv Gadd allows her. 
He takes a plain view of her private 
life, and defines her sexually as a 
“ravenously hot-blooded” nympho- 
maniac. Highly sexed she undoub- 
tedly was. out it is her blundering 
and unpleasant search for emo- 
tional intimacy with her friends 
rather than for actual sexual con- 
gress with them which Is important 
here. Perhaps some of the space 
devoted to her could have been 
given to E. M. Forster, who Is 
treated rather dismiss! vely but 
whose relationship with Blooms- 
bury, is full of interest and merits 
Berfoiis discussion. 

Mr Gadd sometimes seems less 
tolerant of the members of the 
Bloomsbury group than they them- 
selves were. Saxon Sydney-Turner, 
for example,, is written off as a 
bloodless bore There is .. some 
poor badinage (far removed, from- 
the bawdy which Bloomsbury so 
enioyed) about LyttOn’s affairs: 
"Emotionally, or at least: roman- 
tically intense, they Stood on their 
own feet (or lay'in their own beds) 
wltboiit upsetting anybody. What- 
their physfc.l posture, the. 
did not lopk over their shoulders. 
Throughout the book there is ^ a 

■srts wwKSte 

. — >.(•) have regarded this ak un- 
for, atid indeed as iwuldso* 
aeiit. : As Btrachey 
reface to BntMent 


Edward VHI 

FRANCES DONALDSON 

The first major full-length biography, written with clarity, 
humour and fairness by an nutlior with unparalleled 
access to the written and spoken memoirs of those who 
knew Ed war J VIII iuliinnteLy. 

4B0pp 16pp b/w Ulus £4‘95 

The Royal House of Windsor 

ELIZABETH LONGFORD 

The chequered story of the four mooarchs of the house of 
Windsor is told with Insight and sympathy in this beauti- 
fully Illustrated book. 

2B8pp 16pp col 64pp b/w lllus £4 75 

The Return of Moriarty 

]OHN GARDNER 

Did Moriarty - arch-enemy of Sherlock Holmes — really 
die as Holmes reported I Tliu professor lives again In this 
chilling period novel , ■ » 

336pp £2-65 

The Ultra Secret 

F W WINTERBOTH AM 

Introduction by Marshal of the RAF 
Sir John Slessor 

The sensational story of how the Allies broke and used the 
Germans’ most secret cypher is told here for the very first 
time. 

216 P p £3-25 

Memoirs of a City Radical 

NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 

Intimate portraits of Labour leaders and fascinating re- 
collections of friends front the entertainment worlJ such 
na Bernard Shaw. ■ 

280pp Bpp b/w lllus £3-50 

The Stewart Kingdom of 
Scotland 1371-1603 

CAROLINE BINGHAM 

A lively survey of Scottish history from the fourteenth 
century to tbe reign of James VI and I, 

312pp 16pp b/w Ulus £4'25 

The Common Millionaire 

. ROBERT HELLER 

Hilarious yet Serious - twenty-four wnya, honest aud dis- 
honest, to make money, and the four most reliable ways 
to lose It, 

336pp£3-95 

Engels, Manchester and the 
Working Class 

■ . . STEVEN MARCUS 

A fascinating study of nineteenth' century English litera- 
ture sm| cultural IJfe by the author of 'The Other Vic- 
torians’, , 

28Bpp £5-29 

Weimar 

,ACulMHiatory I9IS41 

WALTER LAQUEUR 

The Weimar Republic saw n uniquely creative period that 
itt many respects prod tided the first truly modern culture. 

35Zpp 32pp b/w Utils £5-99 

The Christian Calendar 

L W COW1E atidj S GUMMER 

' A cbtnpletft guide' td the Reasons of the Christian year,, 
telling the story of Christ aqU 'the BabRS ffbtti Adt’crif to; 
Pedtecost. ; 

256pp 9(h>p dot 54pp b/W Ulus £4-75 ‘ 
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Institutionalized ideas 


~ ~ 1 1 -".V ‘ institiiiionu] jiri-ciiiulirions. in 

TI-RltV MCI 101.5 CLARK : France llicsc inmistcd of vniry 

Prophets and Patrons »'‘ n llic imiveisiiy system of a new 

The i-'i'ciicfi University iiml tlie fluster led by u jsii Lron . A 

Emergence of tlie .Social .Sciences thtstor is an antorniul grouping ot 
„ ... ■ ,, Iike-innitled scholars mid teachers, 

282pp. Harvaul University 1 ress. Lb. Joetitud in ninny parts nf the eriuca- 

■ ' ■■■■■ — tional .system, organized around n 

... „ pillion occupying u Parisian chair, 

lerty Nichols Clark begins Pro - w ho advances their careers ami 
/inew and Patrons by asking: protects their interests. Given the 
■‘H.iw ure ideas affected by the extremely centralized uud hicr- 
soctui ii it a ii genie ii is within which fu-ciiical character nf the system, 
they develop ? It is not clear emic! iis centra] orientation (ml least 
exactly what answer lie provides to j„ lJie Faculties of I.euers and 
this central question in the soclo- Sciences) to the preparation of 
logv of knowledge, hut his useful lycee teachers, through tlie licence 
book provides considerable fond an{ j ugrisation, sociology had to 
for thought on this issue (central w [ n f | lc support of established sub- 
also to Marxist theory) of the Jqcts, especially philosophy, and 
exact nature of the interdependence leading members of the Establish- 
of ideas and social conditions. mcnt had l0 1)e wou ovei . ailtl Cll i ti . 

Professor Clark’s ihciue is i he vated. This Dtirkhoiin achieved. 
iiistiturionull/iHion of sociology P l ff» fU'ivcisely, the Diirkhciiniuns 
(not the social sciences) in the failure to establish sociology s 
French university in ilia lute ® WI ! examination structure and 
nineteenth and early twentieth 1 ? cl . r consequent lailure lo create 
centuries. Ills focus is on tlie rise chairs in sociology, prevented them 
and fall of the Durklieimians, the ”" Qin surviving die demise of their 
group of the Annie sociologique, )’ a 1,0,1 the ossificaion oi their 
whose work constituted a fstill un- ideus - 

exhausted) gold mine of bold liieo- Professor Clark compares the 
rclical ideas and cumulative story of the Dinkhclmiaus with 
research, unique in tlie history of those of the social statisticians, 
sociology. His aim is lo expln in who grew out of go vein men to I 
how it was that the Durklieimians ministries, and of the M internal ion* 
succeeded in tins achievement a] sociologists " associated with die 
while other groupings of the time institutions created by Run6 
notably failed. Worms. Both groups remained o'ut- 

His explanation is in terms nf E?if e i SSOr 

tlltilr successful i nsn m r i n ua I i/a m nn ^ digUCS, thcicfnic frtiled to 
withhi Sl {^ Prench^univeiSt^ svs* ? cI,i ® ve 8 distinctive and sustained 

iTA: tk* U ial? t s& ,nu?,iecmai 

great patron, the appropriateness A more general dimension of 
of his ideas to llietr time and l ^ s . argument is the stress on the 
place, and tlieir own cohesiveness distinciiveiiess of the French cotuii- 
and advancement within the system li® 11 * institution nlizuiLon which 

mull the First World War. After with its “ remarkable centraliza- 
tliat war. they lost their leader, dan, and the corresponding linkage 
(heir intellectual dynamism and their the Sorbonue with the lycdes. 
apnea! to the young, and were un- mad e feasible only very limited 
able to survive, beenuse their institu- patterns of innovation ”, This con- 
lioualiziition had been incomplete. trasts with the United States and 
n , , , Gemiany — the former offering pro- 

i rotessor Clarks argument is fessioiml organ Izai ion mid comped- 
mat rare but striking Intel Icctuul tion between institutions, the latter 
achievements require not merely greater Inca! intellectual autonomy 
intellectual ability bill certain and greater liorizuni.it mobility be- 


tween apprenticeship groupings. 
Elis c>i»e js that within France the 
educational system set severe con- 
straints un success; ihut tlie 
Dui'khei minus— because of the skills 
ami personality of their patron, and 
the .salience of his ideas — achieved 
ih.il success, whereas other groups 
did not ; mid, further, tlmr these 
same constraints go far to explain 
their failure to sustain long-term 
continuity. 

One difficulty about ilifs institu- 
tional analysis is time, as Professor 
Clark readily admits, the sociologi- 
cal groupings whose fates he com- 
pares with the Durklieimians were 
of considerably less intellectual 
quality. Thus (to use Ills own 
jargon), one varinbie— namely, in- 
tellectual quality— cannot be held 
constant. -Moreover, the exact 
explanatory weight which lie gives 
to -his instituiiuiial explanation is 
not always clear: at various points 
in the annlysls he stresses struc- 
ture, culture, “Durklieiiii’s charis- 
ma ", and sheer intellectual quality. 

The problem is really to decide 
exucrly idiot the institutional 
explanation Is really explaining. 
The excite me u r of the sociology of 
knowledge partly comes from its 
suggestion that the content of 
thought can he explained hy fac- 
tors independent of thought. In 
this context that would mean show- 
ing rliat the intellectual successes 
of the Durklieimians can be attrib- 
uted (hut to what degree ?) to 
institutional factors. 

What emerges from his study— 
(hough Professor Clark does not 
himself bring this out clearly— is 
Lhat institutionalization can be cru- 
cial in providing conditions permit- 
ting intellectual systematization. 
Tims the Durkheimians were able, 
for a number of reasons (including 
their intellectual pre-eminence) to 
overcome given institutional con- 
straints for r time and thereby 
secure a remarkable academic 
success— and that success was itself 
a precondition for the cumulative 
systeniatfrtitinn nf their patron’s 
ideas. 
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Notations of the 
old counties 

By Anthony Thwaite 


— — ivs": Nelson, Tom Paine, Van- 

DONALD DAVIK : cuuvoc, Robert Wnlpolc for the 

The Sliirea ; in a mot e literary and less 

1 can see the problem: having 
The Shires is home thoughts from committed himself to covering ail 
abroad, among other things. Five or lori 7 counties, und being n good 
six years awuy front England have Purilan-wnrk-etilii: Yorkshirunum 

apparently shurpetied Donald Davie's wl, u cannot bear to turn back having 
sense of nostalgia (he calls the ? et . hls hand to the plough, Davie 
poems ‘‘mostly amiable and nostal- ia “ lo ® r,t “* s teedi nnd fill in the 
gic"), as was almost bound to Imp- ! 1 1 ,ap ®Y e 1 n when . he had nothing of 
pen to a poet who responds as ho i ie , ^htest significance to say. 
has done to the particularities of Sn .m« im es the summuned-up mem- 
places, the resonance of tlieir his- c M . es a , ie ®° arbitrary that I looked 
lories and his own memories. Right FT ** buned sardonic joke: there 
through from "Among Anisims’ may be a couple tn Leiccstershne " 
Houses” (a poem “ about " Ply- .f* 11 ^“n! s 7 ipes ^ . Al 

mouth, and the first poent iu his first &^ a ' d J£i 'InTr^ln 

bonk, Brides of Reason ) to this latest i\ Qp i f:" « 
volume, Professor Davie has been C SS3’hw 

not so much a discoverer of the tPtn T y ^ y . 11 ® ^ inn 8tanzn - 

genius loci as an enumerator of A t Loughborough, I remember, 
memories buried in places. In his , r, ma l l t . 00 l 11 „ '^gncdecl 
new home nF California, and on Gug- sinc ®'» Chilton- 

genheim-subsiiiized travel in France, Baddeley afforded 
Italy and Greece, ho put together Several views of Yeats, 
this collection of notations. As it happens, I too remember V. C. 

...... „ „ . . . Climon-Baddeley, but if that was the 

Notations is leully what they aie, |j est j col ,i d as a memorial 1 
oil the whole: few of them have i - v kp(1 _n ent Thera is a 

J°® n pl-ftfeSnr'Vav^e'^ns cenu0lls i oke < about the young naval 

Sisuncl' f™" Do'nafl Dav°“ V «o«ld iin™, “rS3 

demand before he could credit them * f, i®°” wirkh^mTin 
as poems. His scheme has been to S^' 1 ’ S 

E 0 Bland C 0 .S f iimfce^hS Cmkem pl-cSSTmiT after that and .doesn’t 

of course, of recent dismal morgings p fudin*» y couolet* d oS2a B f such CD alj 
nnd nomenclatures) and to write mE fiv' 5 

something about them: five lines on Bedfordshire . fitfiUly pull _ to- 
fiti.f fm-rlshii'o. fiFK-.five on York- ***« a handful of .disparate 
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September Books 
from Macmillan 

Understanding Wittgenstein 

Royal Institute of Philosophy Lectures : Volume 7 1972/7.1 
Edited hy GODFREY VESEY 

Wittgenstein's Influence lias been profound on the analytical nnd lin- 
guistic philosophy of the last fifty years, and this collect I on nf fifteen 
original essays ijn the hack ground and development of Ills philosophical 
thought will be high oil the reading lists of Let Hirers and student*, work- 
ing on the subject. 

£4.95 paperback £2.50 

Economic Development and 
Planning 

Essays in honour of Jan Tinbergen 
Edited by WILLY SELLEKAERTS 

This is the second In a scries of ill tec volumes lo which lending Nnrih 
American, und Western and Eastern European economists have contri- 
buted original articles In honour uf Jnn Tinbergen, and make frequent 
reference to his pioneering work 
£8.50 

Big Business and the State 

Changing Relations in Western Europe 
Edited by RAYMOND VERNON 

In the past decode remarkable changes have taken place in the rela- 
tions between big business and government In Western Europe. In tills 
bonk one of the world’s furemost business policy thinkers lias brought 
together papers from authors all over Europe which throw valuable 
light on public pulley issues related to current EEC problems. 

£7.00 

The Economic Theory of 
Representative Government 

ALBERT BRETON 

Aldine Treatises in Modern Economics 

This book sets out to provide a theory capable of '* explaining ” the 


patterns of public expenditure nnd taxation under representative gov- 
ernment, which is seen as one of the major economic institutions of 
sodety. different from others only In that it Is confronted by u market 


Staffordshire, fifty-five oil York 
shire, mid the rest somewhere in be 


associations (Bunyan, nineteenth- 


SIIII L'. II 1 1 11 I III; I Ca L 9UlllEITimC III Ub* .. '■ • i ■ 

tween. This is n comfortable and century Nonconformism, 
mil ml v strnteKv but not emits us daughter-in-law’s thesis on The 

ambitious .is, say, Michael Drayton’s nlfd ^ pitehnln^a^tSte i? 

Polo-Olbion , that “ strange Hercu- wars . vfirf 0 ,n 8 tnke ’“' 
lean toyle ” which tukes the reader or-leave-Jt fashion, 
througii the iinglish iuntiscape in A procession of Davie kin, ln- 
tlijrty “ Songs none of them laws, old friends, literary chums, 


more glancing, much less simpllsii- lacks, in all but ® 

cully putrin'ic, and much more dryly what one would expect to find flrsi 

ujflf.i's ssrffliSsr-ffi 


" Albions gloriuus lie ” today. 

The pnet is thrown back on him- 
self : what topographical fragments, 


be brought on as excuses for the 
linphazardness, half-hearted ness, in- 


'wvjviy I umkiuiiL IIVUI UlllUJ UJlty III UIDL J1 A3 WllltUIILUU UJT U IIIUKA.CL 

forpnllcles rather than for goods and services. 

Allocation Under Uncertainty 
Equilibrium and Optimality 

Proceedings from a workshop sponsored by the 
International Economics Association 
Edited by JACQUES H. DREZE 

In this volume Professor Dr£ze lias collected and edited a number of 
papers directly concerned with uncertainty which together provide both 
a wide-ranging survey of current theories on the subject, and many 
urlglnal contributions. 

£7.00 

The Political Economy of 
Agrarian Change 

An Essay on the Green Revolution 
KEITH GRIFFIN . 

Tills book, based on personal observation and research in nine coun- 
tries and data from several others, examines the .mechanisms which are 
eroding the agrarian structures of much of the underdeveloped world, 
and analyses the Implications of .tlifeso changes for the well-being of 


and analyses the Implications of .tlifese 
those who live and work In rural areas, 
£7.00 ■ 


what pardons 
can be made . 


if memory, 


rrifTin r'- y 


flatness that, separately or together Yeats’s Golden Dawn 


predictably tug his heart— York- Professor Davie is risking every- 
shire, Cambridge, in a bitter, dissatis- tiling on a deliberate artlessnesS— 
fled way Essex: anyone who has though that would be odd coming 
ever read a biographical note about, from .someone who has been ns 
Donald Davie would expect these splenedcally contemptuous of art- 
counties to figure in such a se- less ness as' he has,- Perhaps hd— as 
queues. Indeed, successive books an . Upholder of the seriousness pf 
have carried many West. Riding the poet's calling, as a believer In 
poems: those Cambridge lines "On « exploring language as a medium 
Bertrand Russell’s ' Portraits from — ought, after ail, to have another 
Memory*” still weightily survive -look at old Draytons PoW-Olbian. 
from Brides of Reason : and there For all its prolixity, it is a serious 
has been a whole book of .Essex and rather impressive piece of work. 
Foetus. But (say) Berkshire, Buck- not a collection, of perfunctory jot- 
inghamshlre, Nor/olk, Rutland, Suf- tings padded but with pretty, arty. 
r ey^- w here are the Davie reson- touched-up pliotogiapns. 
ances here 7 “ Berkshire !’ narrows ' 

down to Reading, to an unnamed 

acquaintance (now dead) of the ' /-V JV- 

author . and Michael Hamburger, . f lilt 
about whom Professor Dpvi? feels . \ / yi |, . jVy |^ - 
bad because he “ stood him up fo/' , < > !j i . 

That night 1 should have stayed with {./(Jll LX UX 
him, I stayed 

itli Christopher Middleton- 

in town. ^nthoivy-conraN : - # ; 

Franklv, I prefer " Jones las from Poems 1951-67 .. ; .. . 

Calais Southward you and f ”. The 233 pp. The Delniol Press, 1 Frondir 

fact that nowadays Professor {on..Baflgor. £1.50. ' . 

Davie keeps ’ his head down ■ i . ... ., .. 

when travelling, through Reading a nt hony Conran is an iniaeina- 
because of jhis thoughtless be- Hj e j y < B qibitious writer Asa 
haViour hartUy .seem* ■ -Ket™’ is -notably uneven, .full, of 


jpns 

i*CNRS 

France 75700 Park 


Dekker commemorating 
Friend, Bill Partridge. 
Had you - noticed ? ” II 
who. hadn’t are not going 
much wiser by the pot 


GEORGE MILLS HARPER ■ ■ 

To this book Professor Harper examines, in depth, Yeats's participation 
In tha two great quarrels In the SecondiOrd^r Qf the Golden Dawn. His 
study makes use of hitherto unpublished material arid casts fresh light 
on works Including- The -Shade toy Waters and Yeats's Inpublished novel 
The Speckled Bird. 

••£7.0°. ■ . ; *-■: 

The Cuchulain Plays of -W. B.Y eats 

. A Study. . ' . 

REG. SKENE 

A study of' a plqy-cycle central to much of the poet’s life and work 
which provides a comprehensive analysis of direct practical importance 
both to students -of Yeats add future producers of the plays. 

^S- 95 ;■ 

Letters of James Stephens • : 

• Editpd by RICHARD J. FINNERAN;, /, v,. ; / . 


The Protean Seif 


i Dramatic Afcrion in Contemporary Fiction . ; 

ALAN KENNEDY , . -i. 

• By means of close consideration of- a number of modern novels the 
-author develops a theory of tha relationship of fiction and dramatic 


action 
‘ tempo! 
the Mi 
£5.95 


bor develops a theory of the relationship of fiction and dramatic 
On. (or Tiole playing) to society, shoeing the way In which con- 
porary literature Bas ddvejoped Rrniri tfm radical achieve tnents of 
Moderns. - . ' • - - • '• | 


wte.- rofcrqnces. bubbles", 

“ Surrey *’ (hnd ttas appiles „ it ^ jtuagi native ■ creativity bu| 


France in the Age of Louis XIII 
and Richelieu 

vrctOR-L. .TAPie ! : ■: : . v - . . 

Translated and edited by D. McN, LocWe • • 

Tbte Important .work by an eminent French historian brings to life the 
. crucial.' period ' whqn France was exposed, co- continual, threats to her 
■Security boili- at home Und abroad, hut in which the joint rule, of King 
afcd Cardinal paved the way for the glorlpus years, of . Louis XIV. 

J^iirther details and inspeciloo/approval Copies from. Anita Calcott. 
The Macmillan Press, Little' Essex Streef, London WC2R 3LF. . 
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Works for wedding-nights 


EX LMBttiS 


or.GA PINTO : 

Nuptialia 

Sngyio ' di bibliogriifia di scrful 
Italian I piibblicati pur no/zo da] 
1484 ul 1799. 

54Spi> with 19 plates. Florence ; 
Olschkl. L. 16 , 500 . 

The Italian Renaissance brought the 
revival of the epiihalamium, the 
Latin poem associated with a 
wedding ; one of Ludovico Ariosto's 
early compositions, for instance, was 
written for the wedding of 
Lucrezia Borgia and Alfonso d’Esre 
of Ferrara in January 1502. The 
origin of such poems was Greek, 
for while the song chanted as the 
bride was accompanied to the bride- 
groom's home was called imeneo, 
the epitalamio was sung In rite 
evening of the wedding, outside the 
bedroom. From the ond of the 
fifteenth century, particularly in 
Italy, these Latin poems appeared 
in print. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Latin poem 
had gradually been replaced, first 
by poetry in Italian, and in turn by 
an crudLLe essay or similar work, 
prefaced with a short tribute of 
good wishes to the bride and groom. 

At first tho epiihalamium was asso- 
ciated almost exclusively with the 
marriago of princes, but by the nine- 
teenth century, the heyday of what 
came to be called “per nozze ” pub- 
lications, the custom had a middle- 
class standing : at least 25.000 titles 
are known to have been printed in 
Italy from the beginning of 1800 to 
1940. The Idea spread beyond -the 
Alps, and a bibliography of wedding- 
conunemorative publications in Ger- 
man, printed mainly in Germany 
and Austria, appeared in 1B90 and 
lists 466 titles ; at least one was 
printed iu English in England less 
than ten years ago. Similar to the 
" per nozze ” publications, and com- 
mon in Italy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, where the works printed to 
commemorate a golding wedding, an 
individual obtaining a canonry, or 
being elevated to the cmdinalate, or 
simply on graduation at a university. 

Olga Pinto's Nuptialia is the first 


1 serious bibliography of ilie litera- 
ture to commemorate a wedding 
primed in Italy (Ticino included) 
from 1*184 lili the end nf 1799. Her 
eight eon-page introductory essay is 
essential reading on the subject as 
it corrects much that has been writ- 
ten before. Her bibliography lists 
2,065 titles of works found in 
Italian libraries; both the British 
Museum and the Bibliothdque 
Nations le have unique examples 
mentioned in the essay but not listed 
in the bi bliography . Otherwise, 
what has determined a work's inclu- 
sion is essentially its supposed avail- 
ability in print at rhe time of the 
wedding with which it was associa- 
ted. Dr Pinto cautions that some 
epithalamia were merely recited at 
the wedding, and appeared in print 
only subsequently, whether indepen- 
dently, in b collection nf an author’s 
writings, or in an anthology; such 
publications (Ariosto’s included) 
are omitted from the bibliography. 
However, a few epithafamia printed 
after the weddings, on the explicit 
declaration of the author, are inclu- 
ded^ and so are works republished 
specifically for a wedding, such as 
Luigi da Porto’s Givlieitu e Romeo, 
reprinted In Lugano in 1795 for the 
Rossi-Rizzo wedding (No 1988 in Ihe 
bibliography). 

It is far from certuiu that most 
of the works listed in the bibli- 
ography for the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were actually in 
print for distribution ou the day of 
the wedding. The present practice 
is to give the “ per nozze " publica- 
tion to the couple marrying and to 
their guests at the wedding break- 
fast, and Dr Pinto assumes this 
custom existed at die time when the 
epithalamium flourished. Then, how- 
ever, the emphasis was on recitation, 
and the distribution of a publication 
on die wedding day seems a subse- 
quent stage of development, per- 
haps only common by the eighteenth 
century. Thus, it seems that some of 
the undated publications listed in the 
bibliography, to which Dr Pinto lias 
attributed a date of printing on the 


basis of the wedding day, may have 
been falsely dated. It is likely that 
only a careful analysis of paper and 
type can help establish the date of 




publication of many. It fallows that 
sonic nf these early publications may 
not fit into the classification as 
defined by Dr Pinto. 

Dr Pimo’s descriptions provide 
author, title, date and place of 
priming, printer, format, pagina- 
tion, and location of a copy for each 
item. The last is valuable, since 
examples are very often rare; for 
instance, of the sixty-nine titles 
listed as printed from 1501 to 
1600, the Cambridge libraries 
appear to have only six. Many of 
the " per nozze ” printed in ’ the 
eighteenth century contain details 
of the numbers of copies printed, 
and Da Porto’s GiidicUa was limited 
to fifty; it is regrettable, therefore, 
that Dr Pinto did not give such 
information. 

In partial compensation there arc 
occasional references to reprints, 
outside Italy, of a title listed. These 
latter appear to have been caught 
by chance, and are a far from com- 
plete guide (for example, No 73 of 
tlie bibliography was primed at 
Ingolstftdr m the year following its 
Italian publication, on the evidence 
of H. M. Adams, Catalogue of Books 
Printed on the Continent of Europe, 
1501-1600, in Cambridge Libraries, 
though this is not mentioned by Dr 
Pinto). Her format is at variance 
with Anglo-Saxon description, and 
throughout mere pagination is pro- 
vided, when for tne early printings 
a condensed collation is necessary. 
The bibliography lists the material 
chronologically, but there is an accu- 
rate index of the names of the 
couples married, and another of 
authors, translators, editors 'and 
musicians. 

Nuptialia is an important and ori- 
ginal bibliographical tool, despite Its 
imperfections, and it merits a place 
in any large library. It provides a 
key to largely untapped sources re- 
lating to social manners and cus- 
toms, though it is worth noting that 
while Dr Pinto consciously excluded 
the published descriptions of wed- 
dings (she mentions two in her 
essay), a number of these are listed 
in Angelo Solerti’s Musica. hallo e 
dramtnatica alia eorte medicea, re- 
cently reprinted. 
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Prewar multinationals 


own right, in spite of the historical cuts along which so many writers 
link between the two countries, travel from economic to political 

Sun Mark' tho tlntrli elin.n .im. 


rrTElCHOVA . wu countries, travel imm ecf 

^ CL ■ nori-i/t-mirul 4.0 Munich Similarly, the Dutch share was decision-making. 
u EtonomJC Dackgroun . Inrgely Augio-Dutch. n 

" .mtioiiB Business ami czecno One or two cr 

• tinauo“ ‘ _ Q r Teicliova then lakes tho unw .tr. ..... 


One or two conclusions, however, 


*Si81m 9M fuSheT* in°fn«^ If ” !?*! 1 10 sWM '? do emerge convincingly, in the 

‘ Cambridge University Press, f r \ I; " ,,ie ^ e r. P“ rt °* light of which some tenaciously 
jjnp. Cam bi lfl S e J her bouk consists of detailed exu- held views must now be considered 

imitation of the mam sectors—miiv- simplistic— above all, the nmion 


„ Economic aacs&i • 

^r“ s, rlf e t 


\ . .kin based on fifteen years ™ parucipn- tne culmination of a process of 

T’fiJklne work in Czech osio- ' V ™ i , i 1 i er, » utl0l l a c ? rt £l? voluntary withdrawal of West 

i^n-hivM and. since 1969, iu C !/? n nvost L 1,en f- The final European capital from Central and 

4* All future writers on , ^ >re J* n linking South-Eastern Europe in favour of 

3 r S *rh«iovak economy between mterests and long-term loans. German interests. Dr Teicliova 

5,1,1 . t.^ula r n lift on the fSerWWnVIn’c fm-ainr. states Mlthorltcnivelv that She llftS 


in particular, and on the Czechoslovakia’s foreign debts states authoritatively that she has 
cinglements of European capital were of a staggering size, and the :8V_ n r.”?j _ d ®“ e .F* 


|J*5 will have to take percentage uf total indebtedness— l ™ even if British anti 

J t of Alice Teicliova 's find- including internal state loans— fell J™nch firms were obviously less 
*2 totes advanced well beyond slowly, From 22.4 per cent In 1927 keen t mn before to keen up their 
Schoslovnk work' on the to 17.5 per cent in 1937. As well as *?P ans ° n ™ fl nsk-ridden area 
£ (hv OUovskV, Dobry, Krdl, government debts Incurred abroad, afte L. ll,e German annexation of 
r. py) what is uovf known as loans were obtained by mundpali- Austria. 

iSnational company has its f fc In lfe B Th,s adda a new facet to the 

frar history dissected in a fully r»mlin ^ understanding of Appeasement. 

Kvoented case study; and JfJ®, . /® ma ,* ned Pursuing the chimera of a lasting 

Cidwlovakia, by virtue of its ?' Am r Can ’ peace, Chamborialn and Daladier 

Kijoliilcal position no less than Fi encli sphet e of Interest. were a i, 0llt t0 sacrifice sizable llrl- 

1: lusons of history, is an appro- Dr Teichova has marshalled an tish and French economic interests 
I'M subject for such research. enormous amount of factual infor- as well as such an expendable com- 

mation but, true to her aim and niodity as the independence of an 


\ TviriiAwo rnncludea that niation but, true to her aim and niodity as the independence of an 
V sSiificfliit 5 t - v,e ’ s . h . e does l10C a « e mpt any ally. There were economic adjust- 
capita lp y economic f a f' rea ching political conclusions, meats after Munich, but they are 
ffStt a " d «“ *"»«• not the subject of this book. 


182pp. Batsford. £2.60 


won and the outcome was certain. 
What mattered then was to ensure 
the kind of peace for which the 
Western democracies had fought 
for nearly six years. It was more 
than ever necessary to harmonize 
military operations with political 
objectives rather than to pontificate, 
as General Eisenhower seemed 


left industries were directly, 

tagh to varying degrees, linked # 

i Mpoupt is* particularly P()StW3X DOilltCrS 
of mining, metallurgy, mineral A V/wJ 1/ V V C4J. 

d referable oils, chemicals, tex- 

fw.and electrical engineering. Dr l 1 . 1 ! 1 ' -— 7' - LJ won and the outcome was certain. 

inam includes intricate tables | OHN sTUAWfiftN • What mattered then was to ensure 

tawing that by the end of 1937 „ . the kind of peace for which the 

bdp participation accounted for The Battle ror Berlin Western democracies had fought 

til 25 per cent of the total 182pp. Batsford. £2.60 for nearly six years. It was more 

-^dnal capita] of all companies, than ever necessary to harmonize 

ui for 53 per cent of companies - 1 1 1 ■ 11 military operations with political 

uli foreign shareholding. This she objectives rather than to pontificate. 

3 >lates into the statement that 11 A Berlin ”, the remembered graf- as General Eisenhower seemed 

Iv some 48 per cent of the fito scrawled on Allied vehicles, pro- prone to do, about the sole military 

bahoslovak economy (basic vides John Strawson's first chapter task being to destroy die enemy’s 

hdImI capital) was exposed to heading mid indeed it might be forces. General Strawson does not 
ttfwnce from abroad in one way nrgued that tho whole war against attempt to oversimplify a compli- 
* mother. By far the greatest Nazi Germany was ono great battle cated situation fraught with di fu- 
ture belonged to West European for Berlin. General Strawson’s cultles and dilemmas for the Wes- 

tab and businesses, above all leitmotiv in The Battle for Berlin is tern allies. At Yalta the postwar 

tot from Britain and France Lenin’s dictum: “ Whoever controls zones of occupation had been laid 
Wi per cent and 21.4 per cent Berlin will rule Germany; whoover down (though nothing had liccn 
•HWtively), followed by Austria controls Germany rules Europe.” said there which would reserve 
MA per cent), Holland* (8.8 per Both Churchill und Stalin were well Berlin for the Red Army, and Stoltu 
oil, Germany (7.2 nor cent) and aware of the truth ill this, hut the had already made it quite clear that 
A (71per cem United States, with its commitments he had no intention of having his 

1 . 1 . « • ; in the Far East was more inter- hands tied on the future of 

kite 11 ? 6 t ^ <w r i 8 ftar esled in olitninhig Russian assist- Poland). So far as mllltary re- 
5, u Gc, ' , l'“ ny 3 , I, S ldh,BS mice in the dufoat of Japnn than in sources went, Britain had shot her 
we imBiW than thoso of France, curWnB K tMLS laii unibltlons for tho bolt mid her contribution to the war 
J" “ mention Britain. Moreover, f„»,ir e of Eiirooe c° uld no longer compare with the 

•Winn companies may hava been massive deployments of either the 

‘flMael for West European cap l- As the Allied armies closed In on United States or Russia, and her 

miner than investors in thoir Berlin, the war hud alreody boon infiuenco in the Allied councils dim- 


inished in proportion. * Churchill’s 
views on the proper _ objectives, 
more realistic and rar-sighted than 
the others, could no longer prevail. 
Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that transatlantic suspi- 
cions of his motives had begun to 
play an unduly large role in 
strategy. 

On March 28 Eisenhower sent a 
telegram to Stalin informing him in- 
fer alia of his intention to move on 
the general axis of Kassel-Leipzijj 
and of his plans to prevent a Nazi 
last-ditch stand in the Bavarian and 
Austrian Alps— that foolish and 
mythical conception which ft was 
so hard even at the time to 
take seriously, the so-called 
National Redoubt. Stalin replied 
gratefully to this overture, noting 
that Berlin in his view had lost 
its former strategic importance 
and that he was allotting only sec- 
omJary forces to deol with it* These 
“ secondary forces ” In fact com-' 
prised the two great groups of arm- 
ies commanded by Marshals Zhukov 
and Koniev. the First Byelp-Russiatf 
Front and the First Ukrainian Front i 
respectively. Stalin must have be£tl 
delighted with the unexpected edn- 
fir mad on that the United States 
armies would be happily mopping up 
in the Alps while the Red Army with | 
its accompanying paraphernalia of ! 
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communism consolidated itself in 
Prague and Berlin. It is still diffi- 
cult to contemplate this brief ^East- 
West exchange of telegrams without 
something like a blush for the pris- 
tine naivety on the Western side. 

. ,77« Battle for. Mto provides an 


etiCe of policy and sirategy, the time- 
honoured problems of all alliances, 
however grand,: tad.’ a sad commen- 
tarv on the events which sealed the 
tail of much of Europe. General 
Strawson has wrirfen thoughtfully 
and incisively and has based his 
study OH a c|ose Analysis of}he avail- 
able Jiistorlcal material. 
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The universal master of labyrinths and dreams 

eforge £uur 

BORGES 


selects and introduces 
for l\h friend 



e franco 3% aria <3licci 

"The Library of Babel” 

A series of short stories 
chosen for the first lime 
from his personal library : 

Tales of magic and mystery, 
of the secret adventures of the human mind . 
A suiprising introduction 
has been ivritten specially 
by Borges for eadh volume* 

Franco Maria Ricci, owner of the world rights, 
will be pleased to. meet you 
& the Frit nhfort Fair, stand 9223, haU S, 

. fa discuss a possible collaboration* 
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Collecting, German-style 


" Progressivitiit—c'esi uujourd'luii 
grain it”, would be (he reply of 
Werner Schmalenbach, Director of 
tUo Kunstsauimluug Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, to a f el low-countryman's 
suggestion that the exhibition 
. rom Picasso to Lichtenstein " (at 
a Tate Gallery until November 


tutous. On the other hand, there is 
scarcely a provincial museum In the 
United Kingdom which would not 
envy auch a collection. 

During the nineteenth century pat- 
ronage of the arts in Germany gra- 
dually passed from the princes to the 
municipalities: effectively, (hat is, 
to the rising middle classes. The 
change In patronage carried with 
It a change in artistic values imposed 
by tha patrons, so that at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century the dir- 
ector of the Nationalgalerie in Ber- 
lin, Hugo von Tschudi, came up 
against considerable opposition from 
flio bourgeoisie, and even from the 
Kaiser hTniself, for liis decision to 
buy French Impressionist paintings 
for the museum. 

Nevertheless, by the end of the 
1920s, largely through the persever- 
ance of Individual patrons — among 
them Alexander Dorner, Ludwig 
Rose Hus, Alfred Hess and Ida Bien* 
ert — German museums were among 
the leading champions of contempor- 
ary art, as can be seen from those 
modern paintings and sculptures 
which the Nazis confiscated from 
public collections in 1933-34 as ** De- 
generate Art ", 

Hanover was among the most pro- 
gressive artistic centres of the lS2Qs, 
and serves to illustrate the variety 
of activities that a small city was 
prepared to sponsor. There was the 
Landesniuseum (i e } provincial 
museum), as well as the Stadrisches 
U e, municipal) museum, whose 
director, Alexander Dorner, installed 
there El Llssitzsky's “ 

Kabinett’*, complete wi 
by Breuer and the first publicly ex- 
hibited Mondrian. The visual arts 


were also represented by two major 
associations: the Kunsiverein (a pri- 
vate group, conservative in tendency 
though not averse (o showing the 
new painters); and the pioneering 
Kestncrgcsellschaft, among whose 
patrons were tha industrialists 
Bahlsen and Wogner, and which ex- 


artists. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, after 
tbe catastrophes of the Nazi confis- 
cations and the Second World War, 
each of tha eleven provincial capi- 
tals of the new Federal Republic 
' was eager not only to restore artis- 
tic activity to the level at which it 
had been interrupted but also to 
educate its public against the 
bigotry and stultification which had 
characterized the Nazi Kunstpolitik. 
Diisseldorf, capital of Nordrhein- 


Westfalen, alreadv had the Kunst- 
niusciim whose original collection of 

E olntings and applied art has now 
eeti extended to include largely 
home-grown avant-garde exhibits ; 
and the ICunsthnlle where, now. par- 
ticular attention is paid to inter- 
national developments. With a fur- 
ther two lively museums in the 
vicinity (the Walhef-RIchartz- 
Museum in Cologne and the 
Museum Haus Lange In Krefeld) it 
was considered appropriate that the 
province should also acquire a per- 
manent collection of international 
twentieth-century paintings. 

After seven years at tha newly 
reopened Kestnergesellscliaft in 
Hanover, a museum whose directors 

had taken the exceptional step of 

voting in 1933 to close the doors. Dr 
Schmalenbach was in 1961 invited 
to take over the task of assembling 
a collection hi Diisseldorf, a modern 
equivalent for that of the Kurfiirat 
Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz, lost 
in the squabbles of the eighteenth 
century. And in that spirit, albeit 
“ ■“ ,ed annual budget. Di- 
ets is still building up 

tlie collection, which got off to a 
ropltious start by acquiring nine 



Lord Who? f,f eth 


Chagall’s Feast Day (Rabbi with a Lemon), doling from 
1914, which is in the Diisseldorf Exhibition at the Tate 


works by Klee and receiving a sub- 
sequent bequest of 100 works by 
Jules Blssier. 


cumvent the purchasing policies of 
many West German, museums j 
namely the phenomenon of the 
* Kunstwelle ”, whereby one mus- 
eum puts its money on a Rothko, an 
Oldenburg, a Bacon or a Beuys, and 
within a very short time all Its rlv- 
foflowed suit. It la Dr 


A leader in Italian 
publishing 
a vast international 
experience 
a large production 
facility 
a widespread 
distribution network 

partworks, encyclopedias and books on: 
art, literature, science and technology, 
leisure lime, 

housekeeping and cooking, 
textbooks and educational aids, 
basic knowledge, 
juvenile, history and geography, 
philosophy, religion and law 



The existence ot another 
■Jeer was brought to our aiteil H ' 
ast week. We know him onllS 
Sussex Peer ” and the auii«, U A 
pamphlet darkly entitled 


;.iday 


Schmalenbach’s belief that works 
should be acquired because of their 
Intrinsic quality, however subject- 
ively judged, rather than by virtue 
of their historical or theoretical 
importance. 

Selections from public galleries 
abroad are fairly frequently to be 
seen in London. But these " Master- 
pieces from the Museum of Modern 
Art in Diisseldorf ” owe their com- 
bined impact and special quality as 
a collection to the taste and skill of 
ne man. 


? 8er £ i l facei - 1* h doffij 

he says whether even the 
of Ulster will be sufficient h 
awaken Englishmen to the dw.J 
of civil war at home. We havtu 
remember that the democrat! A 
today, with their imported revolt 
tionarv ideals, are very dltttS 
from the moderate radicals olm 
vious day, even though the i 
had a real grievance. 

Lord Hailsham has suggested thu 
those who feel the need to team 
gather in these bleak times should 
Join the Boy Scouts rather than u» 
private army. The Sussox peer, w- 
naps e retired officer himself, p* 

E oses a new organization: i 

oyalist League which would bf 
able to give assistance should th 
machinery of slate be threatened 
by the great weapon of terrorluH 
the stoppage of supply. 

One crucial 'question remain; 
“What will the attitude of th, 
Liberal Party be in the coming cos-! 
flict? We know the duty of tht 
Conservative Party— and they hill, 
do it — but what will the ubuil 
Party do ? " For conflict there dli 
be, and the Loyalist League "vriU 
nerve and steel the SoverelpJ 1 * 
heart in such a fearful ordeal ii 
(and a sovereign's heart Is not 
usually dead to the kindlier feelings 
of nature) the Sovereign wavoredlor 
an Instant in Ills duty and shrank 
from die shedding of English 
blood”. 

On this occasion no English blood 
was shed: the date-of the pamphlet 
is 1894 and the threat was tow 
House of Lords. Neither the BridA 
Museum catalogue nor Haikett w 
Laiug gives nny clue to the p«r» 
Identity. 


opens with 8 shot of n 
•■4 ap d a nun of untouched 
"* sheet Is wound In, tlio 
"Chapter One ” arc typed out. 

. cm to the author’s 
'4 face : Writer’s Block. The 
ii W ru from the machine, 
A and thrown on the floor, 
iiicnkcr will not lie seen 
Xi with Wilfred A. Boedi- 
'[iiuury of the 2 ypewnter 
imn. £6.50) to hand we can 
the mechanical detail. The 
wrrei of a Remington Super 
y evoke America in the 
as dearly ns the fins 
gun. The Royal Portable of 
lights English literary life 
,i ihe wars. 

k (etching’s hook shows the de- 
-tat from contioption-aes- 
n pcy-slug styling; in a splen- 
wthcibivo series of lllus- 
(lis text tells stories of 
followed more often by 
-.pity titan success. It was as 
-mi as fatal— to be ahead of 
uh st behind them: the fir«t 
non model of an electric 
wiier, ihe Blickensdorfer, was 
in 1902, but typists feared 
ration. The long battlo to 
Lt i silent typewriter was 
tiudithen the marketing men 
sued that people positively 
ihn themselves type. There 
’<- none being made. 

a-pts to rationalize the qwerty 
iifj«ere defeated by the type- 
nsthools, while the supremacy 
ikur-oank, shift-key board over 
hi boards for upper and lower 

I »« Wared when Mr Frank 
-nin of Salt Lake City (h ten- 
'touch man) out-typed Mr 
■ hub (four fingers look and 
* Cincianati some time before 
to <if the century. 


Christopher Slmk-s. :i iii.m closely 
involved in the design and produc- 
tion of the first commercially viable 
much i ties, wrote : “ I do fuel I have 
done soon.- 1 hi ng fur the wumuu wliu 
huve always hud lu wurk so hard. 
This will enable them more easily 
to eRrn n living.” As girls, whose 
competence first found an outlet in 
typing, have gone on to he- iter tilings, 
machines have been developed 
which help their less competent suc- 



cessors : there are now built-in eras- 
ing devices and tape units. Mr Beech- 
ing Is silent a limit these develop- 
ments, and sees the future in terms 
of an electronic uuichiiw without 
moving parts. 

He is more interested in die mach- 
ine titan its product, ami reproduces 
no examples of the near-pi inl which 
electric machines with variable spac- 
ing produce. One of the first of 
these wns presented by IBM to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and led Churchill to 
complain about the unnecessary re- 
finement of printed correspondence. 
It is pvobnbly something much nunc 
like tlie 1926 portable tiiut we will 
be allowed to puck un along with our 
treadle sewing- machine when wc 
pedal off towards the rmwiviul soc- 


BJilVT Kirp M LKJHCr53Ma^EaTY , Jll)?| JW »')aViltJ4 , IB Jfl R T 

HA 

NAR7F.1R0, Of.J, q, 

DEAR Bqi»Tr<vai 

i av TRvna r rn g^t the han* nr this uzn f 

FANGLEO MRITI.G MACHINE, BUT Aft >I0T MAKI i’B 
A B-ni»0 9JC.:«S OF IT, H0*EV£R THIS 19 THC 
riMT ATTEMPT I EVER MAVt BADE, « yr T | pc „ w 
CEIVETHAT I 9WU.I. BOON A CAtILV ACQUIRE A FI-iR 
FA0IUTY IN ITS U«, I BA* THE TH | NO IN 609- 
TON THC IWHCR DAY | OAB QREATt-Y TAKEN m r; TH 
IT, BU9IT HAS BTRJw K THt KEVS OSCE OB Tfll2€, 

A NO DOUBT H4B pftl NTCO SOME LETTERS AH (CM Oft 
NOT BELONG NHEac 8MT PUT THEM* 

THE -AVINO BEEN A COWPOSITOft 19 1. 1 KELT TO BC 
A ftftCAT HCLP TO UEjSINCC, 0 Vij CHIEFLY NCKDS 
SB IFTNE9S IN BANS I NO THE KEYS, THE UA2HINC COSTS 
189 DOLLARS, THE MARINE HAS SEVERAL VIRTUES 
I BELIEVE IT BILL PRINT FASTER THAN I CAN NR| TE, 
ONE BAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR A SOAK IT. IT 
PILES A*i AWT- STACK OF VKWIJ9 ON ONE PAOC. 

IT OONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER INK BLOTS AROUND, 
OF COURSE IT SAV'LS PAPER. 

am 1*1 IS CONE, 

SOW, A | FANCY 1 SHALL MAK1 BITTER PROORKSS, 

1VORK I NO T-IS TVPr-.TltTi’H REMINDS ME OF OLD 
BOBER 7 BUvHA IAN, BHD, YOU REMEMBER, USED TO 
BET UP ARTIJ-ES AT THC CASE * IT'HOUT PREVIOUS* 

LV PUTTINd THEM IN THE FORM OF UANU9CR I PT, I 
WAS L09T IN ADMIRATION OF SUCH MARVELOUS 
I NTCLL ECTJAl. 0».P-i2ITY, 

LOVE TO MpLLIC. 

V0UR BROTHER, 

SAW, 


A letter front Mark Tieuin, and (above left) the machine un which it 
iiHF taped: both «rc reprotfuced in The Century of the Typewriter, 
discussed here. 


Spine chime 

A bibliophile of our acquaint mure 
has been maddening Ills friend:, for 
some lime with n collection which 
takes up no space on his shelves 
(though a great deal in his head) 
of hooks whose authors and lilies 
chime. Apart from the classics of 
tiic genre < The Ill-made Knight hy 
T. H. White and Appointment in 
Srt/win a by John O'llara), there arc 
lessor works like A Long lV«p to 
Fall hy Angus Hull, Hide and Seek 
by Marcus Chcke, nnd Therefore he 
Bold by Her heri Gold. The curliest 
spec! men so fat is Johannis Frccii 
de lingua Graven, labelled nit the 
sninc Vreke on Greek. Now he 
thinks Fie has found a fitting cap- 
stone for this particular folly : the 
-S hurt- lived Emigre Albanian jouniul 
Tiimbos/ii, edited by Tevenc To^i. 


A cultural note from tlie Radio 
Times — Willi F rise hauer paying 
tribute to Hnbert Robinson : ” With 
his rapier intellect, his epigram- 
matic style (and u core as sweet us 
a Siichcrlorle), Robert is an in- 
veterate, inventive rulkcr in (he 
Viennese mould. lie would luive 
felt at homo ut die marblc-toiiped 
t uhles of the eafds where Kafka uml 
Kokoschka, J-rcud and Hofmanns- 
thal, Krause and Snlten crossed 
tongues and coined aphorisms.” 

In next week’s TLS, another speci- 
ally enlarged issue, wc will he pub- 
lisUiug ' articles by Ernest Gellucr 
on Soviet anthropology and Harry 
Levin un Edmund Wilson. Other 
features will include Osbcrt Lan- 
caster's lUoravy-cum-plctorlal com- 
ments on the fate of the Country 
House, a discussion of the Slavish) 
Affair f including tlie recent Jeun- 
Pawl Belmondo film), Anthony 
Quinrnii's ennsnmer's guide to the 
new Eucycloi media Briiaunicj, u 
long review oF Kenneth Clark’s 
memoirs, and many other features 
and reviews. 
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Acting in inverted commas 


JohfiieCarr4 

Dame,K0nlg,A8, 

Spion 

Roman 

Utta Danelia 

Derblaue Vogel 

Roman 

Hubert Fichte 

Versuch fiber die 

PubertSt 

Roman 


TrwmTT I 


FHckenschlldt 

PflaumenamHut 

Roman 

HansHellmutKIrst 

AlleshatseinenPreis 

Roman 

Siegfried Lonz 

DasVorbild 

Roman 

Mario Szenessy 

DerHellseher 

Roman 

Willy Brandt 

Ober denTag hinaus 

Eine Zwlsch'enblfanz 

LotharRuehl 

Machtpolitikund 

Friedensstrategle 

Hans Werner 


Briefeaneinen 

jungenSozialisten, 

Hoimarv.Ditfurth 

ImAnfang warder 
Wasserstoff 

Dee Brown 

Pulverdampf war ihr 

Parfutn 
Die sanften Helden 
des Wilden , ; 

^Westena ... .. W 


By Edmund Leach 


Tho author of this atiracilvt con- 
tribution to art ongoing debate im- 
lontly holds (i nseorcn post in tho 
ethnological laboratory of the Unt« 
Veriltv of Nantorre, Ho received his 
etnthrSpologlaal training at the 8ov- 
bonne and at Oxford and has had 
several years research experience 
among the Dorse of Ethiopia. He 
combine a Cartesian rationality' with 


DAN SPERBER I 
Le aymbollsme en gdndrnl 
163pp. Paris t Hermann. 28fr. 


combine a Cartesian rationality witii 
British sceptical empiricism, unliko 
many of bis French professional col- 
leagues he recognizes that even the 
best laid theories of mice and men 
need to be Qualified In the light of 


need to be qualified In the light of 
the facte of tne esse. 

Tho merits of his essay are of 
several kinds. It is short \ It is lurid \ 


ft is elegant and witty | It is con- 
cerned with a theme which is central 
to current Interests not only of 
anthropologists but also of lingu- 
ists, philosopher*, theologians, and 
literary critics of all hinds. It is 
also very ambitious. Dan Sperber 
Is offering Ills renders n prolego- 
menon to a ''general theory" of 
symbolism, anil within such short 
compass, in a field so overcrowded 
with grand theories, tills might sesm 
preposterous. 


M Sperber is lndeod a good deni 
lose original than be would have us 
believe. In different contexts and In 
different ways most of his points 
have been mode before. Certainly 
tho turrets of the samiological 
Tower of Babel which fe the main 
target for his quixotic heroism will 
not crumble to dust in this first 
skirmish. But M Sperber's lance is 
■harp and the battle of the wind- 
nillle Is conducted with most knightly 
courtesy. It deserves attention. 


He is carefully imprecise about 
just what his category " symbolism ” 
Is Intended to cover { it Is repre- 
sented by his examples. His thaory, 


he claims, is applicable to 11 a 
diverse collection of phenomena 
(ranging from myths to figures of 
speech, from religious rltss to ges- 
tures of courtesy) ". Basically he is 
talking about all those forms and 
aspects of " customary ” behaviour 
which are not Immediately explain- 
able as a rational response to a 
given situation, or in which the 
explanations offored do not appear 
to relate directly to tho observable 
facts. An ethnographer obsorves a 
man killing a sheep by cutting Its 
throat. A bystander, when asked 
what is going on, replies: "He is 
making an offering to the ances- 
tors." What Is the logical status of 
such a statement? what does It 
"mean" apart from its standing as 
i description of tho sacriflcer'a 
actions ? How 


symbols, such as occur in dreams 
and ona-off poetic motaphors and 
ptiblia symbols such as are Incor- 
porated In civil and religious 
ceremonial. 

The recent fashion among anthro- 
pologists has been to discuss sym- 
bolism as it appears In tho public 
domain, as a inode of communica- 
tion, Cultural conventions, It has 
been argued, have two aspects: on 
the olio iiund there are actions 
which serve functional ends In a 
straightforward sense, they "do" 
something j on the other there are 
actions which impart information, 
they "say" something. 

The mode of action which Is 
quintessendally concerned with 
"saying" things is of course speech 
utterance, so speech has come to 
be treatod as the prototype of a 
more general phenomenon. Just 
as any particular verbal utterance 
employs tfoo woods and syntax and 
phonological conventions of a par- 
ticular language, any particular 
ritual sequence may be treated as 
an "utterance" in a "language" 
which Is made up of the totality 
of customary conventions prevail- 
ing in a particular cultural milieu. 
Indeed some grand theorists 
go much further than that. 

When the followers of the struc- 

i urallst psychoanalyst Jacques 
,acan declare that " tne unconscious 
is structured like a language" or 
Ldvi-Strauss refers to " the language 
of myth", they seem to be postulat- 
ing an Innate language shared by 
all human beings regardless of their 
cultural environment. As M Sperber 
remarks, Ldvi-Strauss has only been 
able to persuade himself that his 
evidence fits his thaory because he 
lias treated as a single collectivity 
" myths which are not found side by 
lido ill any Single culture, but only 
in tha libraries of Americanists. 11 

Following diis model It has como 
to us accepted as axlomatio that all 
systems of symbolic usago incor- 
porate coded Information "like a 
language ", The problem of intar- 


ha demonstrated if you try to Inter- 
pret a tape recording of an invisible 
casual conversation, 

Chomsky has repented ly made the 

E olnt that a major peculiarity of 
uman speech, as contrasted with 


tho sacriflcer's 


actions ? How does It cqtne to mean 
what it means ? Does it always mean 
the same thing ? These are Issues of 
great complexity and, for anthro- 
pologists anyway, of great Im- 
portance. 

When M Sperber claims that his 
theorizing is general he means that 
he is concerned with human univer- 
sal. However, unlike his mentor 
L6vl-Strauss, from whom he now 
diverges sharply on a number of 
Issues, M Sperber repeatedly warns 
.his readers that ar>y general method 
.of symbolic interpretation is 
inadequate if it fails to take full 
account of cultural particulars. A 
theory which is to explain why the 
Dorse put butter on their heads In 
some ritual situations and not In 
others must take account of oil 
Dorzd contexts and not just those 
which happen to fit the theorist's 
explanation! 

. But, because . M -Sperber is con- 
cerned with uidversals, his own 
theory .like thosp :bf : Livi-Strauss 
fluid , Chomsky, 1 ' rests ‘ Ultirriately on 
unyerifiablp . assumptions , . about 
Innahe capacities 'and mechanisms of 
tbe 'huinan 1 ' mind. In : tha long run; 
the Scientific utility of such a theory,- 
Os distinct from its value ps Part 
of , an ongoing dialectical argument, 
must depend upon hoiv far M 
Sperber's ' q ■ priori model of 
computer-like ..processes governing 
the storage and retrieval of mental 
information is compatible with the 
facta of ’experimental physiology. 
Any testing of the theory ’at’ that 


prating cultural symbolism then 
becomes one of devising techniques 
for breaking the code. 

The key point about M Sperboi-’s 
position'll tint he rejects this 
semiplogiasl axiom. He insists that 
speech is a phenomenon $ul 
generis .• 

S t uses the auditory channel and 
iss a specific organization of its 
own. In the case of symbolism It 
is quite otherwise. Information 
oan flow through all the senses 
separately or in combination. Sym- 
nolle Information has no syste- 
matically identifiable properties 
of its own. 

Symbolism is to a large extent 
individual, which makes it 
doubly Incomprehensible within 
the framework of semlologlcal 
Ideas; firstly, a system of com- 
munication will only function to 
the extent that the code which 
sustains it is essentially the same 
for all j secondly, a code 
exhaustively defines all its mes- 
sages- Symbolism, which te a non- 
■ semlological cognitive system is 
not subject to these restrictions. . 

Both these assertions are open to 
'challenge. 

Ilie information contained in this 
review is reaching the reader 
through the visual not the auditory 
channel. .It- is certainly “coded" 

. because It remains comprehensible- 
even though it has undergone a large 
number of structural transforma- 
tions since the auditory sense-images 
in my head were first converted Into 
■ marks on a piece of paper through 
the movements of my fingers across 
the keyboard of a typewriter. True, 
the language In which It Is now ex- 
^ Identical to human 


other kinds of 11 language ", is that It 
is generative. The grammuticnl rules 
aro adequate to cover an infinite 
number of possible utterances; the 
code does not exhaustively define all 
the massages. Indeed for Chomsky 
and his followers the fundamental 
"problem" of linguistics lies just 
there. How is It possible that we are 
able to understand immediately an. 
utterance which has never been 
hoard before In the whole history 
of the world ? 

Thus M Sperber’s argument con- 
tains serious weaknesses right at its 
centre. Moreover since his bnsic 
thesis is that the meaning of 
symbolism Is apprehended by mental 
processes to which the ordinary 
rules of linguistic analysis do not 
apply, It is paradoxical that when 
it comes to examples, “figures of 
speech" take up far more space 
than either 11 religious rites " or 
" gestures of courtesy The author 
admits the paradox but he does not 
satisfactorily dispose of it. 

But let me try to expound tho 
positive rather than the negative 
aspects of M Sperber’s argument. 
The semiologists, he claims, liavo 
been preoccupied with how informa- 
tion Is convoyed through "symbol- 
ism " (1 e, through expressive actions 
of all kinds). They have paid much 
less attention to whtit information 
is so conveyed. But clearly the whole 
framework of tho semiologists’ dis- 
cussion presupposes that some 
definite, decipherable Information is 
being transmitted. If only we could 
break the code we should know what 
It was. 

The common anthropological dis- 
tinction between public and private 
symbols is a derivation from this 
The argument goes 


i very 
sal cnar 
syclio, i 

s certainly not coin- 
. . nelled by such tend- 

encies. Where private symbolism is 
concerned, the basic symbolic 
equation is simply "X stands for 
lr ", where both X and Y aro any- 
thing you choose to think it. But, 
If we assume that public, symbolism, 
as employed in a religious rite, em- 
bodies a definite meaning, then we 

a ust suppose diet die means of 
■Covering that meaning are equally 
accessible to ell participants in the 
ritual. The arbitrariness of indi- 
vidual symbolism Is ruled out. Hie 
semiologists are not so naive as to 
suppose that all the individuals who 
share a culturally determined sym- 


•ut It is very 
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bolic code are equally capable of 
expounding the meaning of a ritual 
action in response to direct ques- 
tions, but, if M Sperber Is right, 
they do assume that at the public 
level there Is a single meaning, 
conscious or unconscious, and that 
this meaning Is discoverable. 

M Sperber's comment Is one of 
seep ticlsm. Symbolic actions of all 
kinds abound In any culturally de- 
fined milieu. The inhabitants of that 
milieu take It for granted that the 
symbols mean; something, but for 
the most part they do not In fact 
bother about what they mean. If 
questioned, mopt people will simply 
say: “It is our custom." If pressed 
further, some informants will pro- 
vide explanations, M Sperber sus- 
pects that such explanations are, in 
large measure, Individual Inventions; 
they do not belong to the public 
domain at all. ■ 

Rodney Needham, with whom M 
Sperber worked when at Oxford, 
has recently argued that. In general, 
the assertions " I know- this to be 
true" and "I believe this to be 
true" ays applied to. quite different 
kinds of fact. M Sperber makes a 
rather similar distinction. He argues 
that although the form of "sym- 
bolic” statements, which represent 
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k nnrnml chat nctoristic of nil fm-m'-. 
of human disci on. sc. hulli vcili.il and 
non-vurbai, evL-rywhurv, ihcn alt tlie 
fuss nnd boilu-i ubuut the pro- 
logicality of primiiive iiitnidliiy a ml 
tho .limit t limv |»r.iLtical men 

enn cnuic to believe in the efficacy 
of magical union ilis.ip pears. It is 
simply that ilu? ethnographer, as 
obsL-rver. has Tuiled to .ip))reciau- 
thui a particular symbolic siatcment 
or sequence of act inn is, from -the 
point of view of the actor, “ a state- 
ment in inverted commas ", 
Malinowski disposed of the non- 
rationality nf magical behaviour In 
a rntiier similur way almost fifty 
years ago, though he presented his 
case in h very different way, but 
the fact chat anthropologists are 
still nt loggerheads with one another 
over whether or not the distinction 
between the practical and the sym- 
bolic is a cross-cultural universal 
shows that the pro Idem Is mu quite 
so straightforward as M Sperber 
seems to suggest. 

Yet I think he docs have some- 
thing new to say. For example, he 
makes tha point that if I am bilin- 
gual I am never In any doubt as to 
which language I am speaking. If 
I live in China I must speak 
Chinese; I do not jumble tin words 
and phrases in Chinese with words 
and phrases in English just because 
I happen to be familiar with both 
languages. But this is not into of 
" customary behaviour ” in general. 
An individual who resides in a cul- 
tural milieu alien to Ills own may 
obstinately refuse to accept the 
customary courtesies of ills hosts ; 
alternatively, if he becomes adept 
at two different symbolic customary 
codes, he is liable to mix them up. 
An American long resident in the 
United Kingdom may remain indel- 
ibly American ; n no titer American 
returning to the United Siutes may 
appear Indelibly anglicized. 

M Sperber infers from such 
examples that spoken languages arc 
different as totul systems; French 
is different from F.nglish independ- 
ently of rite individuals who speak 
cither or both languages. But sys- 
tems of custom are not differen- 
tiated in this ivuy. Each individual 
has his own symbolic apparatus 
(utsposllif symbol iq uc) which Is, to 
u so L6vl-Slrniiss’.s simile, " the b» i- 
colenr nf the mind", mid although 
tho symbolic usages which I employ 
overlap very extensively with those 
of my ncigliluuir$r they uro not 
identical. When I speak standard 
English I can feel confident tliut 
most other speakers of standard 
English will understand what I say; 
when I resort to symbolic com- 
munication, thu prospect of being 
understood Is very much less. 

M Sperber, in my view, Rieatly 

S orates this distinction between 
Stic compctonco and tho 
workings of an individual's dispositif 
symbolique, but he has a point. 

Another point of interest in his 
argument is his suggestion that, in 
respect of any particular category 
of thought, we can distinguish an 
aspect of semuitiic knowledge from 


•lwi of enuyUnpi-dlc knuwh-dgv. 
Semantic knowledge is dvlinithin.il 
nnd finite, eg, it tells mo what the 
word lion means, Imt uncyrliipedic 
kituwledge includes every tiling tint 
i might, potentially know abuni lions, 
real or Imaginary,' mid Is indefinitely 
copious. Symbolism Is, in this 
respect, akin w encyclopedic know- 
ledge; the scope ‘of iiiclitplioi ir 
associations can he expanded inde- 
finitely, mid nlthough tha members 
of any particular cultural milieu will 
&hni-<i a common basic encyclopedia, 
each individual is capable of midi tip 
bis own privato glosses to parti- 
cular categories ml lib. 

The general implication that M 
Sperber derives from all this is that 
public symbolism, Jn its cultural 
context, docs not have a single defin- 
able meaning or even, as Victor 
Turner might argue, a polyseinic set 
of such definable meanings; it lias 
rather a field of possible meanings 
and the scope of the field will differ 
as between one individual and 
another. Each individual will put 
his own Interpretation on what is 
gain^ on simply because the meta- 
phoric associations which each 
individual has stored in his memory 
bank of encyclopedic knowledge is, 
In part, unique to himself. 

In his final chapter M Sperber 
develops a highly mechanical theory 
about how these semi-random, but 
partly delimited, metaphoric associa- 
tions are actually evoked in the in- 
dividual mind, which I personally 
find quite unconvincing. But here, 
as elsewhere, artificiality of argu- 
ment is constantly redeemed by wit 
in presentation. 

Tlie final paragraph of all secnis 
to carry with it a pernio mockery 
both of the Freudian concept of 
" dream work " and of the send- 
ologists’ fondness for talking about 
“un travail de Luigage", recently 
Invoked in the TLS by Jonathan 
Culler (August 30). It reflects the 
style nf the whole book, which is by 
no means the ponderous exercise in 
academic hair-splitting which my 
review mny have suggested. It runs 
something like this : 

A scene from my Infancy has left 
Us mark: my father was sitting in 
an armchair in the sitting-room, 
quite motionless, his hands empty, 
his gam fixed ou nothing. My 
mother said to me in a low voice : 
“don’t disturb your father, he Is 
working fii frnufli/fcl ". That im- 
pressed me [(a me (nttxii/fuit |. 
Later I also beemno an intel- 
lectual, and when visiting Ethiopia 
as an ethnographer 1 heard a 
Dorzd mother whisper to her son : 
"don’t disturb your father, he is 
feeding the ancestors ” ; and then 
I was myself sitting on a hillside 
from where I could watch Lite 
Dorz6 market, but I was looking at 
nothing and I was motionless. I 
liavo written this book so as better 
to understand this kind of work 
[ca travail]. 

Tlie product of M Sperber's work 
is, I suspect, of rather transient 
significance, but It has s certain 
timeliness and deserves a skilled 
translation. 
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Tho Folklore of East Anglia 
192pp. Batsford. £2.80. 


Enid Porter's Folklore of East 
Anglia is well-documented, well 
Indexed, clearly set out and plea- 
santly written ; it is also admirable 
where' it uses strictly local material. 
There are interesting accounts of 
Ea6t Anglian customs, rhymes and 
tales, from folk stories about Tom 
Hlckathrift, the famous giant, to 
historical traditions about the 
Seventh-century princess St Etnefr- 
dreda, the ninth-century king 551 
Edmund, the tcnth-century farm 
labourer St Wats ran, and the 
eleventh-century widow who built 
tho Holy House of Walslngham. 
There are also ghost stories, ancient 
and modern, rooted in real places, 
and a short factual chapter on the 
witch persecutions conducted by 
Matthew Hopkins and others. The 
firsthand accounts of men and 
women actually supposed to dv 
witches during the Victorian age and 

our own — tlie latest was recorded m 
1947 — are particularly fascinating. 
They were credited with the Lvil 
Eye, with possessing Imps (some 
seem to have been tame white ^ tam 
with "ill wishing ^ Farm animals, 
with the powers of Interims 
.with lice,. and of immobilizing horses 


for as long as they thought fit. 

All (his is useful information. 
In some ways, however, it seems to 
be walled in from the world: the 
local material is never related to 
wider issues. The book does not 
mention, for instance, that many 
of tbe beliefs recorded are in no 
way peculiar to East Anglia: a caul 
is regarded as magical as far afield 
as Fiuland ; the sound of bells from 
a city beneath the waves is tradi- 
tional In Frauce and “oil Lough 
Neagh's Banks " in Ireland ; and as 
late as the 1930s children were still 
making odd little cairns of old scal- 
lop shells at London street corners, 
and saying “ please to remember 
the grotto " around St James’s Day. 

So with the folk medicine ; wart 
charming is widespread, and " wart 
buying” is even known to child 
patients io the dermatology depart- 
ments of certain hospitals; 
onions— said to contain opluip— - are 
packed inside aching ears in the 
west of England {.cobwebs have been 
used to staunch bleeding from time 
immemorial In Sussex; and viper 
products were familiar in eighteenth- 
century Bologna. The remedies, 
moreover, are only recorded, not 
discussed ; there is no mention, tor 
instance, of the. facts that cobwebs 
may contain penicillin, willowbark 
tea— used for fever and rheumatism 
—the chemical equivalent oE aspirin, 
and nettle tea, that " spring Jqmc 
vitamin C. • • 1 ! 
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Days to Hitler 
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and 
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in a single volume ol how Hitler 
nnd the Nfrzi lenders manoeuvred 
their way to power. Fully docu- 
mented end supported by the 
authors' original research from' 
recently rolensod papers, this hook 
describes the ciucinl, ioiicli-and- | 
go period of Hiller's Struggle to 
power. C3.95 

The French 
Foreign Legion 

JOHN LAFFIN 

An honest account 1 of this almost 
legendary organization, with much 
new in formation resulting from the . 
author’s first-hand researches. In . 
dispelling many of tha .old false- 
hoods, the author proves that 
reality can be more dramatic than 
fiction. £3.50. 
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Antoinette DubeC arrives in a; 
Mexico torn by civil war, to dis- 
cover that her father has died at 
rebel hands! She meets' Ramon ;i 
Chavez, and their turbulent love : 
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background of treachery end 
political upheaval In mid ninB- ' 
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This unique book by the Assistant ' 
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entirely to gardening on peat, • 
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1 Europe.' £6.95 
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Britain Will Win Willi Labour 
30pp. Labour Party. PnjuTbaLk, flip 

Pulling Britain First 

31pp. Conservative Central Office. 

Paperback, 12jp 

Why Britain Needs Liberal 
Government 

16pp. Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment. Paperback, lOp 


it almost invariably strikes this 
reviewer as bizarre that publishers 
should Imagine there to be either 
low purpose or high profit in the 
simultaneous issuing of books whose 
subject matter overlaps — or indeed 
coincides. Be it cybernetics or Shel- 
ley, we have seen all too many 
such duplications in our bookshops 
in recent years and, for this reviewer 
at any rate, the practice lias become- 
a subject for concern. 

The occasion for these reflections 
Is provided by the publication of 
the three volumes listed above. 
Modestly produced and clumsily 
composed, they might seem too 
slight in both tneir means and their 
pretensions for one to treat them 
with much seriousness, lot alone the 
degree of indignation 1 have allowed 
myself above. But they are use- 
fully typical of a depressing trend, 

All three belong. I suppose die 
" new critics ” will maintain, to 
that dubious new genre— the non- 
fiction fiction (Great heavens 1 the 
troubles that poor word “ fiction " 
lias had to bear over the years) or 
the 41 documentary novel Each 
work is set in an imaginary coun- 
try, though it bears some similarity 
in parts to Britain. The country lit 
question is imagined to be faced 
with a near-apocalyptic state of 
crisis — food supplies, basic nmeniL; 
ies and political stability are ail im- 

[ lerilled. Managers and workers are 
n a state of open conflict and old 
people seem to be dying on every 
side. The peril Is vague and brood- 
ing nnd never really dramatized, 
and each of tlio books has a slightly 
different way of hinting at it. But 
it is pervasively there, and It pro- 
vides tlio context for each of the 
books' main action— if action we can 
call it. Tho country, in all three 
instances, is seen to be waiting for 
a leader, someone wild con seize 
rhe reins of government and drive 
the chariot of state to safety. And 
again, in all three cases, the author 
has hit upon the device of imagining 
that this leader figure actually 
exists and .of casting the whole work 
as, in effect, a speech delivered by 
him to the wailing nation. Or per- 
haps we are meant to think that, 
the nation's plight being what it is, 
these are the kind' of leaders whom 
in its delirium, it dreads or dreaths 
of. A clever enough idea, In theory, 
but needing far more sense of life 
and conflict, more hmnan substance 
altogether. 

For my money, and I for one 9till 
have some '(unlike any of the char- 
acters in these novels) I would des- ' 
pair to be a citizen of such 
beleaguered states if men like these, 
were the .only messiahs one could 
dream of. And [here, perhaps, one 
has to give credit (or is it charity ? ) . 
to the authors for arranging for the 
heroes, to call In. question tneir own 
credibility, in the novel Britain Will 
Win With Labour, for example, there 
Is a character. called; Wilson (a scien- 
tist. it seems and entrusted with the 
task of Introducing the leader’s n/iain 


to concur , in the general crisis rhe- 
toric. spends Jnbsc of his prblogue re- 
minding the stsrylng citizenry- of all 
the loader; did for .them when he was 
last ip power. Do the authors, we 
ask; here shrewdly intend us to see 
.Wilson as >ln Soipe measure the sinis- 
ter agent of the country's plight, and 
thus to dismiss Ills protestations as 
piece -Muster, qr are we .meant to. 
view him land his leader, as men. of 

K irtue -who have been usurped by 
atef ill. forces.?.; ■ ■■■:. 

• A similar puzzle asserts . Itself 
when the- leaded of Wilson’s group 
begins to make, his .main address v' 
the- talk of crisis id heated qnd ex-' 
treme -. but*, it is always? set against a 
refusal to. “ gq along with the pro- 
nnets of • doom : aad gloom " : : 

-- 


populism, the leader's adjec- 
tives become more and mure 
limp nnd commonplace. Iris rhythms 
more mechanical (everything, 
rather like these hooks iheinselves, 
tends to visit us in threes: “ihe 
weak, the poor, the disabled”; 
“ the needy, the pensioner, the 
handicapped " ; and so on). Is this 
a code — if so, how are we intended 
to decipher it ? If wc are in fact 
being invited to condemn the 
speaker on behalf of those he is 
addressing, fair enough, but it is 
odd to find the same questionable 
device appearing in the companion 
volumes. 

Putting Britain First , for instance, 
rather skirts the problem of seeking 
out an arrestingly dramatic voice 
by presenting its leader-figure’s 
address in note-form, with puerilely 
bold headings to each paragraph: 
an excess or bureaucratic zeal, do 
we conclude, or contempt for the 
Intelligence of those he hopes to 


save? Just as in BWWWL, the 
unreliability of any given promise 
'seems to ,be signalled by a lack 


of sinew In the language, so here 
every encouraging (or “ fair ” or 
“ compassionate ”) thrust forward 
la comfortably restrained by a 
"when we can afford to do so”, 
or an "as soon as we get bn top 
of our present difficulties ”. Most 
of the parentheses sound more like 
threats than promises. Again we ask: 
if tiie Wilson figure in nWWWL is 
meant to seem a soggy, treacherous 
egalitarian, should we not attach 
a similar significance to the barely 
bridled authoritarianism of Heath? 
Where Wilson sounds complacent 
and wheedling, Heath seems angry, 
as if the country doesn't quite 
deserve him. 

Or so, with perhaps ail excess of 
critical goodwill, one might assert— 
and yet the fact remains that these 
are works of literature or purport 
to be, and one feels that there ought 
to be some level at which we can 
taka them at face value. But the 
lack of any supporting evidence- 
other characters to come in conflict 
with, some detailed knowledge of the 
background of the country under 
discussion (It exists in a geographi- 
cal and historical limbo most of tho 
time) and indeed some hint of the 
outcome of it all— makes this 
impossible. 

This last lack seems to this 
reviewer especially damaging, 
though again the authors might 
argue that some satirical purpose 
is servedby detaching the political 
rhetoric from any conventionally 
graspable context. But can aridity 


be carried this far, without simply 
becoming arid. The third, ana 
sketchiest novel in the batch, Why 
Britain Needs Liberal Govemmetit 
might well seem to any reader un- 
lucky enough to be exposed to all 
three: books a spoof upon its more 
substantial partners; perhaps proofs 

• of the other two strayed Into die 
office of a rival publisher? What- 
ever -its Intention, the Thorpe figure 
at its centre is a pale amalgam of 
the Heath and Wilson characters — 
almost . as if we were supposed 
already to be familiar with them. 
Aridity gone mad- 

If this review seems crusty and 
unsympathetic, it is simply that, 
for this reviewer ' the 1 novel, and 
the continual readership of novels, 
is still vital to the nation's Interests. 
1 For me, the dangers now facing 
'novel-publishers are greater than 
any we have seen since die last 
war., Oyer recent years book prices 

• have been rising at an annual rate 
of over 20 per cent and— IE these 

/.three volumes are anything to go bv 
. will, rise as much next year. 
’.Without readers, there will be no 
: hooks: Gnd without books, there 
will •' be- no readers. The pre- 
sent crisis concerns all who ,'care 
for the Future- of the Novel, and 
although thfere Is no easy solution, 
; we must all— publishers, writers 
. and reviewers— continue to search 
for one./ This search ; vtil| not. be 
r aided by thp proJiferption c of coriifer- 
; cutting 1 marketing techniques nor 
by running off down the ■ blind 
°J rarefied avant-gardism, 
rne traditional sources are still 
there, still rich apd vital. They did 
^ it before and— fqr this reviewer at 
any rate— they can . jolly well do . it 
again. Or so l thought before ] 
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Lithograph of IV. H. AutJen by Terry 
Durham, produced by the Janus 
Press, Jtklcy, Yorkshire, where it is 
one of a series on exhibition. Janus 
has also published, in limited edi- 
tions, a facsimile of Auden's Poem* 
1928 from the Durham University 
copy of the first edition printed (in 
part at least) by Stephen Spender on 
a small, hobbyist's hand-press. It Is 
accompanied by a separate Foreword 
by B. C. Bloomfield, Librarian at the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London ; the ownership of 
the extant 15 original copies (of 
" about 45 “) is also listed. The two 
poems on the right are reproduced 
by permission of the Trustees of the 
Estate of IV. II. Auden. 
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The ultimate con 
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How briunl-niinJcd were Nature anil My Parents 
in appointing to My Personal City 
exactly the sort of Censor I would have 
Myself elected. 

Who bans from recall any painful image: 
foul behaviour, whether by Myself or Others, 
days of dejection, breakages, poor cooking, 
are suppressed promptly. 

J do wish, though, They had assigned Me ti less hostile 
Public Prosecutor, Who in the early morning 
cross-questions Me with unrelenting venom 
about My future — 

‘ How will You ever pan Vour taxes?* 'Where will You 
find a cab ? ’ ‘ Won't Y our Speech be a flop ? ' — mid greets My 
answers with sarcastic silence. Well, well, 1 
must grin and hear it. 


No, Plato, No 

7 can’t imagine anything 
that l would less like to be 
than a disiucarnatc Spirit , 
unable to chew or sip 
or make contact with surfaces 
or breathe the scents of summer 
or comprehend speech and music - 
or guze at what lies beyond. 

No, Cod has placed me exactly 
where Vd have chosen to be : 
the sub-lunar world is such fun , 
where Man is male or female 
and gives Proper Names to all things. 

I can, however, conceive 
that the organs Nature gave Me, 
my ductless glands, for instance, 
shining tioenty-/owr hours a day 
with no show of resentment 
to gratify Me, their Master, 
and keep Me in decent shape, 

(not that 1 give them their orders, 
f wouldn’t know what to yell), 
dream of another existence 

than that they have known so fan 
yes, it well could be that my Flesh 
is praying for * IJim ’ to die , 
so setting Her free to become 
irresponsible Manor. 


By John Bayicy 

W. II. AUDEN : 

Thank Ynu, Fog 
Last Pooms 

57pp. Faber and Faber. £1.75. 


Auden’s poetry is much more like 
life than lie professed to think it 
could or should be. Indeed, almost 
all his pronouncements, whether on 
his own poetry or on art in general, 
are quite singularly misleading 
about the way his poems work. Sucli 
halcyon structures, he told us, are 
useful as structures go, but are not 
to be compared with “anything 
really important” like being kind 
to others, minding one’s business 
and doing one's duty. “ We may 
write: we must Jive”, he said, lay- 
ing an almost grandmotherly stress 
on the divided self of the artist, split 
into the man who must wrestle with 
the glum realities of existence, and 
the poet who can enjoy himself as 


leave* you “snug in 
yourself 

The old Greeks got it *H 
Narcissus is an oldie, , 
tamed by lime, released 
from lust for other ^ 
rational and recondiM- , 
So “ Lullaby * rings 
Archaeology ”, a ^ 
and catalogued poeNi 
Us close : - 

Only in rites 
can we renounce our 
and be truly entireo- , 

Games and age have r 
stern rules wmtitWk 
■nyway. 

wrote Auden, I 
contraption and 
inside it- jj. 
contraption and gw . 
one and the same, 
way things shouMW 
certainly were for 
become one of “eW 
Who are the njgjJJ 
Well, Horace, 
W beekinginTi^ 
Goethe, devote^ 


as of the guy 

“to think about God. iiiiturully he is u person than the 

*| sure they were wrong ? Iiersoiiumji that Yeuts, Lowell ami 

Williams and Berryman construct with such heroic 


* u» think about God. 

Jture they were wrong ? 

Williams mid 
i ■ . . Lewis 

'at Wck to belief. 

J^hfr one of Jolm 

la l axcd late 
he recalls that he 
X ? Poems, to sound 
Vi«<* like Auden, 
he went 

«£l.l„ e d eed A ,“?o C ™, 

uiJif* he taught the 
u the Americans, 
ha » ne ver been 

«• t&fti hey are< In 

ir£u il flicncfl 1 t0 use 
how much more 


Borryman ctmsuuct with such heroic 
effort. The reason is that Auden s 
idiosyucnitic personal being seems 
to predate his present art and ilien 
to wear it comfortably, like old 
clmhcs. lit nn essay called " Ono 
of the Family" he wroiot 

The greatest cultural danger for 
Ihe English is, to my mind, tho 
tendency to judge the arts by the 
values appropriate to the conduct 
of family lire. Among brothers 
and sisters it is becoming to enter- 
tain each other with witty 
remarks, hoaxes, family games and 
jokes; unbecoming to be solemn, 
to monopolize the conversation, 
to talk shop, to create emotional 
scenes. . 


side of the river ”. He told us that 
art is a game and life is not ; and 
that we must not mix up the two. 

. In practice the two harmonize in 
his achievement in perfect propor- 
tions. If . it . were hot so he would 
not have become the legend he; did, 
not have exerted so great an 
influence. There is, it is true, a cer- 
tain irony .in the fact that his 
influence on other poets waned as . 
he became more and more evidently 
himself in what he wrote. In the few 
posthumous poems of Thank You, 
Fog, that process of becoming him- 
self seems, to reach a sort of 
apotheosis, which is also a complete 
relaxation. The gqme of poeming 
brings to fulfilment • the . various 
partialities, mental end physical. 


lUtuio, , 

to successive 
and yet surprises . 

When pre-HjJjS* 
that moorland 5 80 

people seemed H> 

Thus wheotis^^j 

no w ni foiK e 

Yeats was a *- 
Than wiibotJJjP 

*5SS£*~£ 

PinBlly, WlfSa?*. 
that HillM 


c. chaudhuri 

Scholar Extraordinary 

^ Life of Professor 

V Friedrich Max Muller 

2Sy% account of the life of a man wlio was a 
fclrtcr; art -Oxford scholar of great 
a thinker who 1 perhaps did more than 
Wtt - the understanding of Indian 
A . . West : through Ins translations, original 

writings and teaching. 

Illustrated £4.75 


o & Windus 



Ti was it danger he was prepared to 
run; and it is not unamusing that 
Lowell and Berryman, who do want 
to talk shop and monopolize the 
conversation, havo learnt how to 
hide the process under the construc- 
tion of a kind of family understand- 
ing picked lip from him. All a ques- 
tion, as "A Thanksgiving” implies, 
of the right poet to be " a help at 
the right moment. 

But there is still a great deal of 
alcohol in the softest-seeming drink, 
a horror under the family game ail 
too appropriate to the context, for 
families rightly ignore signs of des- 
peration in the witty and accepted 
uncle. We may notice the delibera- 
tion In the last stanza quoted, the 
connexion of belief not with faith 
or dogma but with instinct, the 
flicker of the young Audens dead- 
pan scientific curiosity in Why was 
I sure they were wrong ? Ana 
“ Lullaby ” is not quite the costly 
bedtime poem it seems to be: 

For many years you envied , 
the hirsute, the he-man, type. 

No longer: now you fondle 


with mettled satisfaction, 
imagining that you are 
sinless and all-sufficient, 
snug in the den of yourself ... 

" Imagining” Is the word not to, 
ignore in this context, the retrain— 
“Sing, big baby slog Jullay 
not addressed to a sleeping child. 
Lear may crown himself with 
flowers, but be does not forget what 
his hand smells of. But to stress 
such acrid undertones is perhaps 
misleading. For in very late Auden 
the more totally and cosily sapid 
the poem—" Address to, the Beasts 
and ^‘Posthumous Letter to Gilbert. 
White” are examples, so is tne 

I? means to W.-to be an animal, to 
beThuman being; and all give the 

impression of having been Brooded 


over on whnt Auden, in his Yeats 
Elegy, called " the last afternoon as 
himself ”, Nnv do I think that this 
impression, which is as comparable 
with some Mozart as it is with much 


of Cowper, is impose d upon us by 
the last paragraph of Edward Men* 
dels on’s brief introductory note ; 


The last poem that Auden wrote 
did not appear in the typescript 
of thls-booK. It reads : 

He still loves life 

But 0 0 0 0 bow he wishes 

The good Lord would take him. 

Had Audon lived, he would no 
doubt have added more poems to 
this collection, although its tide and 
dedication ltad already been 
planned. It seems likely that he 
might not have included nis last bit 
of stage work or vaudeville libretto, 
The Entartaimnent of the Senses, 
which was commissioned as an . anti- 
masque for a ‘performance of 
Shirley’s masque, Cupid and Death , 
and which he wrote in' collaboration 
with Chester Kail man. t performed 
with musk, as intended, it would np 
doubt be perfectly acceptable ; but 
in cold print at die end Qf _a very 


Olllll • — ' 

fatigued Mid incongruous smartness. 
Age, which the poet wears 40 well, 
js hard on the quick-change come- 
dian.. There is, though, what -seems 
to be g private joke near its end 
which old admirers will relish : , . 

Whdn you get 4 little older 
You’ll discover like Isolde': 

‘We must love one another nnd die l * 

. . • ’1/ ■ 

The famous poem on. the threshold, 
of the Second World War, with its 
last line, “ We must love one another 
or die” — a line that Auden came to 
dislike as preachy— -is here appro-' 
priately laid to rest in a version to 
which neither believer nor cynic 
could take exception. Death ends 
the game in widen love is one of the 
more rewarding rules: 

Science, like art, is fun, a playing 
with truths, and 110 game 
should ever pretend to - slay the 
heavy-lidded riddle. 

What Is the Good Life ? ■ 


The Life and 
Art of George 
Jamesone 

Duncan Thomson 

The contcmpur.il \ l.iii ic ami 
pcipul-mty 1 it' l lie sla ciiicCiii li- 
cculury Scollush painin' tjeoipi* 
jamesone resulted in .in 
accumulation oflcyeiuk u round his 
name and the attribution 10 him <>!' 
many mast unlikely paintings. This 
hook, based 011 intensive 
documentary research and nil a 
thorough exam illation nlTIa* 
paintings of the period, dor aches the 
reality Iroin the legenil and oilers a 
reliable catalogue of Jjiucsoik 's 
TX iiutings. niusiralud /!i 2-75 
Oxford Studies in the If iuvij > j .ht 
and Architecture 


Knowledge 

Keith Lehrer 

The author argue* for a theory of 
knowledge and jusi ilical ion 1 hat 
leads him from a traditional analysis 
of know ledge to controversial 
conclusions. The theory of 
justification is defended by appeal to 
decision theory, and a condition of 
knowledge is then formulated to 
ensure that such subjective 
justification doe9 not rest on error. 




discussion of scepticism and 
materialism. 65 Clarendon 
Library of Logic and Philosophy 


On What There 
Must Be 

Ross Harrison 

The author shows tvhal there must 
be in any world which might 
possibly be comprehensible to us, 
and eo what there must be in our 
present world. Essential features are 
successively isolated ami their 
necessity demonstrated in t he 
course of a single, e Mended 
argument. £4-25 


Libro de los 

Estados 
Don Juan Manuel 
Edited by R. B. Tate and 
Ian Macpherson 

The Libre de Ids Esiados belongs to a 
venerable European tradition but 
058CSSCS features which 


r tfT. - . i- . u n 11 ri 1 • ■! - ii 1 r.i wilTe 


stream of political literature _tn 
Latin or tue vernacular. This critical 
edition, with its historical, literary, 
and linguistic commentary, 
represents the most comprehensive 
treatment that the work has so Jar 
received in any language. £12 


Cecil Sharp's 
Collection of 
English Folk 
Song 

Maud Karpeles 

Cedi S{utn> was (he leading collector 
Of English lolk-gcmgv-md Mahd 
Karpeles was bis assistant for many 
years. Li thfa book, the definitive 
edition of the most important 
collection of English folk-songs, she 
gives ail the Important songs he 
collected in England during the 
years igoa to 1924. Ir contains 414 
separate songs and ballads, in a total 
of 1 ,163 different versions, many of 


published, Three volumes £44 
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the Owl Call 
My Name 

Margaret Craven's 

novel has become ft bfislseller fn Britain,, the USA and 
Canada seven years after It was first published In 1967 and 
Is now recognized as a classic. A comple to and unabridged 
edition has just been published by the Bodley Head under 
their Now Adult imprint and Includes a glossary specially 
compiled by the author for this edition. £T40 
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Mary 

Wollstonecraft 

Sir, — In liis review of Claire 
Tiunnliii'.H Life and Death of Mary 
Wollstonecraft (September 61 
Richard Cobb lias created n straw 
Marv Wollstonecraft and proceeded 
to do a liHtdiet job on her. He 
leads off by equating her with 
Robespierre. She. like Pitc and 
other quite sensible people, wel- 
comed the French Revolution at 
first ; when she realized what Revo- 
lution encompassed she was hort-i* 
lied ; she ended by advocating 
gradualism. Professor Cobb tins set 
out m iiiuke Mary Wells tnnecraft 
totally destructive, obnoxious, and 
ridiculous as well as radical. in 
Ills own words, she was “rancorous 
. . . polemical , . . misinformed . . . 
a large and angry blue bottle ". I 
draw the same conclusions about 
Professor Cobb. He has taken Mrs 
Toma lin’s interesting blit arguable 
interpretation, added a good deal 
of his own errors to a few of hers, 
and given as fact what she clearly 
states to be unknown or hypo- 
thetical. He has made the most 
unfavourable possible assumptions 
und reinforced them with numerous 
petty, and nut so petty, distortions 
couched in contemptuous language. 

I counted some forty examples in 
Professor Cobb's review, some care- 
less, some silly. Mrs Tomalin, in an 
interim I at L>d discussion of French 
revolutionary women's activities, 
notes that Mary WnHstmiecraft was 
“entirely silent" on the subject and 
was probably dismayed by Olympe 
de Gouges and Thdroigne de 
M6rlcourt. Professor Cobb writes > 

“ she did, predictably, go for” de 
Gouges und de Mdricourt, Mrs 
Tomalin says Mary Wollstonecraft 
wanted to ho a considerate employer 
and remarks that she - may liuve 
eaten with her servants. Professor 
Cobb wriLes ; " ordering them to 
taka their meals with her . . . must 
unwelcome to any eighteenth 
century maid, thus cut off from the 
. , . retreat to downstairs . . . held 
captive ", etc. Professor Cobb 
questions Mary Wollstouecraft's in- 
tegrity In her concern for women's 
rights ; she whs annoyed, he writes, 
at tho " 0110 or two others In the 
field at the same time ”, In fact she 
highly praised and acknowledged 
her debt to Catherine Macaulay 
Graham, spoke highly of Thomais 
Day, and was friendly with Mary 
Hays and Mary Robinson who 
shared her views. 

Professor Cobb : Mary was such 
an unpleasant girl that her adoles- 
cent friend Jane Arden " got fed 
up" and discarded her. Fact : Jane 
said Mary' was “ the beloved friend 
of my youth", corresponded with 
her after Mary left Beverley, and 
admired her so much she kept all 
her letters. Cobb : Mary tried to 
persuade her closest friend Fanny 
Blood not to marry, barged in on 
her fatal lying-in in Lisbon, enjoyed 
herself so much she wrote letters 
home about unenlightened Portugal, 
and later wrote Fanny off as un- 
worthy. Fact ; Mary urged Fanny 
to marry, went into debt to go to 
help her through childbirth (Fanny 
was consumptive), wrote one letter 
home about Fanny, and only later 
discussed Portugal as a professional 
writer. In a novel she criticized a 
fictional Fanny b.ut in her private 
letters spoke of her lovingly always, 
dearly loved Fanny’s brother, and 
supported Fanny's family for several 
years. .'•••. 

Cobb : Mary brbke up her. sister 
Eliza’s marriage and indirectly 
caused the death of her Infant by 
forcing^ Eliza to leave husband and 
child. She yras equally destructive 
with the rest of her family. Fact : • 
Eliza had a post-partum breakdown, 
begged Mary to help her get-away 
from her husband,, could not under 
the law take her child ; no one 
knows why the child died but we do 
know that Infants with the best 
maternal care died In droves at this 
period. Mary regularly sent money 
to her ruined father,. supported two 
sisters for many years, and financed 
two younger, bothers In several 
attempts to launch them on careers.. 

Cobb : Mary's Irish employers , 
were lovely, people and mW‘ a bad: 
governess to -their children. Fact i 
1 . e i , - .Kingsbo roughs' ; , daughter 
claimed h&'ffibtkcr tfas cold apd 
tyrannical and. saitpMary *va ? kind, ' 
patient, and an excellent teacher. 
■.Cobb : wW Malty iiet! ud 'n school! 
>he, left ,i|er sisters; to do the 


thing while she wrote bunks. Her 
sisters got fed up and left the 
school. Fuct : Mury did her share 
tut least) of the leaching, managed 
to write one hunk. When the school 
went broke the sisters separated. 
Cobh : Mury told Sonhlu Fuseli to 
give tip her husband because she 
intended to marry him herself. 
Fact : Marv foolishly asked to form 
a niCNuge <1 (mis with the Fuselis. 

One could go on and on. TLS 
readers will mu gel an accurate pic- 
ture of Mary Wollstonecraft from 
Professor Cobb’s review but they 
will get a slant on Professor Cobb. 

EMILY W. SUNSTEIN. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA. 


'Keynesian 

Kaleidics’ 

Sir, — One can hardly bo more 
Ignorant of the Austrian economists 
than must he your reviewer of 
G. L. S. Shackle’s Keynesian 
Kufeiiiics (September 20) when ho 
represents them as thinking in terms 
of a timeless general equilibrium 
definable in mathematical concepts. 
Of the post -classical schools of 
economic theory they were the only 
ones who eschewed such techniques 
and argued in terms of a process 
analysis. If some of the younger 
adherents of that tradition, including 
mysc-lf, sometimes operated with tho 
equilibrium concept, it was because 
we had lem 111 it from Wallas and 
Marshall bin not from our Austrian 
masters. 

F. A. HAYEK. 

Flrmianstrasse 17a, A- 5020 Salz- 
burg, 


Roland Barthes 

Sir,— Christopher Prendergasi’s 

cluillonge (September 12) tu my re- 
view of Stephen Heath’s Vertigo du 
ddplactnncnt anil Julia KristevaN 
La Revolution du htnguge pndtiijua 
(August 30) raises several problems 
which neud clarification. 1 did not 
“proceed to dismiss Barthes "—lie 
is 0110 of tho people I uni least In- 
clined ever in dismiss — Imi l think 
that tho best way to demonstrate 
the fecundity of the theoretical per- 
spectives lie has opened is tn Higue 
that his own formulations are often 
defective or incomplete and to strive 
to complete them rather titan to 
hold him up for uncritical nd nil ra- 
tion. When Barthes speaks of the 
“ codes " at work in a text, ho im- 
plies the existence of models which 
readers apply in their encounters 
with a work, which enable them to 
pick out elements relating ta, say, 
character and to compose them into 
meaningful structures. If Barthes’s 
perspective is a useful one, then 
we ought to try to discover what 
these models are which enable us 
to create and interpret characters. 
Mr Prendergast seems to think that 
Barthes has defined these models; 
Barthes himself occasionally speaks 
as If it were unnecessary or impos- 
sible to do so; and I maintain that 
If such codes do exist then defining 
the models which they employ Is a 
central task which ought not to be 
passed over in a euphoria of dialec- 
tical self-transcendence. When we 
claim that the modern novel chal- 
lenges. upsets, or parodies the codes 
on which the traditional novel relies, 
we Imply that we know what these 
codes are. I think we ought to try 
to describe them in some detail, not 
just by going through a novel and 
identifying elements which contri- 
bute to ine construction of charac- 
ter, plot, and theme, but by formu- 
lating the general models which the 
reader is presumed to bring to the 
act of reading. 

Structuralists’ fuilure to under- 
take detailed exposition of the codes 
and conventions which enable us to 
interpret literature seems to ine 
especially apparent in their occa- 
sional discussions of poetry. 
Although JakObson and Ids follow- 
ers give us elaborate accounts of 
phonological and grammatical pat- 
terns' iii selected lyrics, they do not 
ask what are the interpretive con- 
ventions' which enable us to make 
sense of poems : and thus, though 
Jqkqhspn himself has written about 
shifrers and deictic* (pricmational 
features of language such as *’ 1 ", 
V you , “ now ”, " yesterday ", 

"here , which depepd! for their 
meaning ,on the situation of utter- 
ance)' fye ‘doe&- not nbrei that such: 
elements have; by convention, a spe- 
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in v «7 sympathetic elnj 

tember 20), writes that AsrlJ 
remained a creature of (he, 
page’; and that "the (L 
Aitdnx and his tribe hardly 
ture . . . from between tlij 
covers providod for them I 
gaud Editeur of France". 

Astdrix has not In fiu 
Tint in’s fate. A feature 1 m 
mated film, Auhix Lt Cask- 
released in 1968, soon loUatil 
/Istdm- et CUovitre. Both 1 
Franco-Belgian co-productliml 
vision-Dargaud) and were tup 
by Goscinny and Uderio. 
film is at jiresent in the n 
JE AN-L0UP BOIHC 

Ambnssado de France, 22 \- 
Crescent, London SWlXiSl] 


%sed 
'• but there seems no 
/identify dtfl »ad lover 
'3 In th. first 
tiffwih was not a sorrow- 
itnev mao, though he was 
j of melancholy and 
■ lerldao wrote of him 
in 1804 (and no one 
more Indmately) 1 In 
Ijworth's occasional 
jndrlacal Uncomfort- 
n which ... he has 
wholly free from his 
* . . , his is the 
1 ever saw." 


Wordsworth uses In 
I the poem are com- 
jut his work. It ie not 

f - .j should describe him- 
ii'of giant stature" who 
icci equipped from head 

Brothers and Sist 

Sir.-In his letter (Septndx ^ * ! or Helvellyn 
Donald Reiman tells yon ia ^ mountain on which 
that “there is strong evident J 1 * 1 , J™ 

n long-term incestuous iffii ^ ^ 5 et 

tween n son and daughter of l4 * «“»lc 1 purpose of the 

George III but quite nu Itlnconjunction 

there was no contemponiN 
published account of the mi 
No less naturally tliero miih,»« iddressed to Dorothy 
been no published account 
“ affair ” because it otter 
pened. 

Mr Reiman is doubiless 
of tbe Princess Sophia 
brother the Duke of Cl- 
in 1829 a rascally captain 
extort money from th 
Family on tho grounds tbu 
the sou of Princess Sophia., 
quarter of a century earlier^ 
father was reputed to ha a « 
of King George Ill’s caartj 
ciucrly, hut accurately, oMtn 
Charles Greville as l, « 

Devil". The story 
nud worked up by the n 
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Oh I then. 

If Sul i tutle, or fear, or pain, or grief 
Should be thy portion, with what 
healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember 


me — 


MELGARBJO. 

15 West over Road, Fleet, lit 


shire GU13 9DG. 


uup- 


of (he Gibrahar prohicni in the 
liiteruatianul Court of Justice. 

On October 26 the people of 
Gibraltar enter tho eleventh year 
of the current economic blockade, 
and I can assure you tlmt my fellow 
umi so 011 to the end of the poem, countrymen renmin ns determined 
hi both poems Wordsworth is remain British us they were in 
trying to comfort Dorothy slum I cl 1,10 Referendum of September 1969. 
she ever be faced with the calamity MICHAEL BKUFAL DE 

of ilia own death. In “ linlern 
Abbey ” the exhortation Is direct ; 
in *”Tls said” it Is nreceded by u 
story. For two people as sensitivo 
und Interdependent and not over- 
strong ht health as they were, this 
possibility must lmve been at times 
present to their minds, aud they may 
even have discussed lt. But that 
Wordsworth or Dorothy thought of 
themselves as possible suicides I 
believe to be out of the question. 

Dorothy's companionship was, as we 
know from numerous poetns and 
from vital passages in The Prelude 
and The Recluse, a source of Joy and 
thunksglving to Wordsworth — the 
greatest blessing of his life. “ Frater- 
nal love ", said Dorothy in 1805, 

"has been tho building ur> of my 
being, the light of nty path.” She 
could not have said this if it had 
been "ft grievous pain", a stato 
harassed by fear and guilt, as Mr 
Rehnan and others think it was. 

People would do well also to re- 
member that both William and 


‘Understanding 
Language’ 

Sir,— In his appreciative review 
of my book Understanding Lan- 
guage (September 27) your reviewer 
mentions " linguistic experiments 
tried on fmy] two sons or his dog 
Viki", Viki was actually a famous 
chimpanzee retired by Americans 
Keith and Cathy Hayes in the late 
1940s; her "linguistic" achieve- 
ments are described by Roger 
Brown In his widely read Words 
and Things, and there is a short 
film of her which is shown on 
British television from time to time. 

Facts aside, your reviewer surely 
ought to know that while "Con- 
vinced Chomskylsts ” hava children 
and delight in observing their pro- 
gress, they leave tho keeping of pet 
aogs to unreformed Skinnerians 1 
ROGER FOWLER. 
School of English and American 
Studies, University of East Anglia, 
University Plain, Norwich NOR 88C. 

Thomas Hardy 

Sir, —I should be grateful if you 
would allow ine to draw attention to 
errors in tho reprinting of five of 
Hardy's poems in Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. A New Selection, edited by 
Mr T. R. M. Creighton and recently 
published by the Macmillan Press. 

(1) In “The Rift" (page 70), line 
2 of stanza 2 should read: 

We faced but chance wise after that. 
but tho second word ia incorrectly 
printed raced. ... 

(2) In " Quid Hie Agis ” (page 73), 

line 15 of stanza II should read: 
Concerned «t such— 
but the second word Is lucorreclly 
printed as. .. . „ 

(3) In “ The Oxen ” (pngc 91), line 
2 of stanza 3 should read: 

In these years I Yet. I feel, 
but the third word is Incorrectly 
printed days. ■ 

(4) In “ The Levelled Churchyard ’ 

a e 194), line 4 of atnnza 1 should 

beeiTdcciurlng tliat each society con- Of wrenched inemorjal stones / 

-i • - — ilf, but but the second word Is Incorrectly 


Dorothy looked beyond themselves 
to tho destiny they noth believed in. 
They were not self-absorbed in spite 
of their deep affection and unity of 
spirit. Dorothy’s hope, as she wrote 
in 1804, was that her brother might 
et. live " to perform greater and 
wiettcr things for the benefit of those 
that shall come after U9”. Such a 
hope was in itself a defence against 
morbid feelings. , 

MARY MOORMAN. 

Bishop Mount, Ripon, Yorkshire. 
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‘Man and Beast’ 

Sir,— Admittedly, there are many 
branches of anthropology. Time was 
when the TLS allotted book9 to 
specialists at least broadly interested 
In the relevant branch. Perhaps the 
title Afiin and Beast (September 27) 
was misleading but something has 
got mixed up when a philosophical 
kind of book is reviewed by a game 
warden matiquA who confesses to 
being not speclully interested tn 

ld Thc author 1 b skilfully trailing an 
anthropological coat for philosopher, 
psychologist and historian. Writing 
very simply, ho attempts nu ex- 
treme ly difficult exorcise. _ For de- 
cades iliu phenomonologists nave 


«d Cambrid8e . BiS 


sti totes its universe for Jtsol . 
few have dared to try tho systema- 
tic comparison of universes. Roy 
Willis attempts jit&t this, focusing 
on the fauna of three tribes, scan 
throng!) the lens which sets up their 
society nnd their view of nature in a 
single perspective. It is a pity for 
suen a book to be disdained T>y ft 
practical anthropologist who thinks 
It fortunate that "the anthropology 
which is concerned with what hap- 
pens to dteir Uvea, not Just, tho lr 
ideas, is not yet onUrely obiowte . 

MARY DOUGLAS. 

University College, London. 


EOKA 


Sir,— I sue that Sir David Hunt 
says (September 20) that EOKA 
attacked Greek Cypriots believed to 
be lukewarm towards Enosis, rather 
than tho occupying forces. Having 
bean a member of the latter group 
during the period in question (1955- 
57) I can only remark that It Is aston- 
ishing how often their bombs ana 


printed wretched. 

(5) In “ Haunting Fingers" (page 
234), line 4 of sterna 10 should 
begin: . .. 

1 stirred — even when crape muff- 

•bufl’ has been Incorrectly set at the 
end of the previous line. 

The Macmillan Press greatly, 
regrets these erms and is concerned 
to absolve Mr Creighton of any 
blame for them, the responsibility 
for the correct resetting of the 
poems being tha printer’s and the 
publisher’s. These errors will, of 
course, be corrected In future print- 
ings of tbe book, and aq errata slip 
will be Inserted in copies in stock 
of die current printing. Many copies, 
however, are now beyond tha reach 
of errata slips, hence my Hope that 
these corrections can be notttled in 
your column,. DBR1CK mRFm . 

Macmillan, Houndsmlljs, Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire RG21 2XS. 
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bullets came our way. I suppose they 
were bad shots : or perhaps they 
laboured under the misapprehension 


laoourcu uuuci ink _ 

that members of AKEL habitually 
wore khaki battledress. 

DAVID R. JOHNSTON-JONES. 
Morrison's Academy Boys’ School, 
Crieff, Perthshire. 

Gibraltar r 

Sir* — As a Gibraltarian I would 
like to comment on the headline, 
” Spanish Pimple 

review of George Hills s book The 
Rock of Contention (September 6). 

I take strong exception to it. ay, 
all means call Gibraltar t P^P*, 
on Spain’s fair skin, but Gibraltar, 
remains British and so cannot bj 
called a Spanish pimple. You* 


The Bristol Book Fair held Iftst 
Friday and Saturday was «te first 
of its kind. About forty booksellers, 
many of them local ones, had stands. 
Some exhibitors stressed local inter- 



reviewer Is entitled to his owr) 
opinions about the Spanish Go verrH 
meat’s case for • re-ceding ofi 
sovereignty but It Is significant that 
the Spatiisn Government has refused 
to accept the offer by the BrJNj 
Government to take the legal Issues 


HkO vwunwn UUJ.—B- . - - 
children’s books. Soma stands were 
altogether too miscellaneous or even 
repetitive — at least twenty copies of 
Nansen's Farthest North vsere an 

'of Emile Durkhelm by Robert A. 
Nisbet (reviewed on September 20) 
ds available from them only Outside 
United Kingdom and the 

■ (£4. Paperback, £1.80). 



Whatever Happened to the Quiet Revolution 7 

Jock Bruce- Gardyne £3.50 

An informed and leadablo account of the formative years 
of the 1970 Heath administration. 

Getulio Vargas of Brazil, 1883-1 954 

Richard Bourne £4.50 

A full-length political biogr aphy which also includes 
much background information. 

Medicine -an International History 

Paul Hastings £1 .95 

Adetailed account of the history of medicine set against the 
social, political, economic and cultuial history of the world- 


Ernest Benn Limited 
Sovereign Way 
Tonbridge KentTND 1 RW 


Ernest Beii 

Incorporating Charles Knight Publications 





Sharon Spencer £2 .75 

"With its lucid style . . . with Its subtly 
graded climaxes and Its clever use of the 
historic present to enter Into the minds 
of one character after another, this is a 
book that never for a moment ceases to 
hold the attention." 

- Francis King , Sunday Telegraph 

Hamish Hamilton 


KENNETH 

CLARK 

Another Part 
of the Wood 

A SELF PORTRAIT 


Candid • surprising * captivating 
the autobiography of his early years 

M 8-t'O 24pf> photographs £ 4.75 


For information on tit is and other new books 
contact Valeric Ripley at Stand No 9530. 
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GEORGE HERBERT 

IDEA AND IMAGE 
Sister Thekla 

New Publication t September 1974 
A full Investigation into the theological and spiritual content of 
The Temple, together with a detailed analysis of the poetry. 
Diagrams help in the illustration o£ inter-connection between 
idea ana Image. 

Mother Maria’s 
this edition. 


luftft anu imnKc. 

Mother Maria’s formative Essay on Herbert 1 b now re-printed in 


Price i £2.85 


Pages i 808 approx. — ■- 

Available all oookshops, or. dltect from i. Greek Orthodox Monas-, 
ten? of the Assumption, Filgrave, Newport Pagnell, Buckingham- 
shire, MK16 SET. Telephone i Bedford 711486; . / ___ 
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L’Ariarabe 

d'apres 

les monuments 
du Kaire 

(Vlle-XVIlle sifecles) 


PRISSE D'AVENNES 

(Paris, A. Morel, 1869-1877) 

Reprint 1974. Hnndbound with 

genuine leather. 

Three volumes, size 49 x 04 om. 
With 21 4 illustrations of which 
120 illustrations In full colouti 
end a text volume, size 
21x33 cm., VIJI -|- 190 pp., With 
■J07illustralfons, 

Price: US $ B75.Q0 per sot. 

Limited edition 


Evetyono who appreciates 
Arab art and architecture will 
consider this monumental re- 
print of L'Art araba of primary 
Interest as a remarkable docu- 
ment that lias long been un- 
available. 

Publications such as this are 
certain to be considerably 
more expensive In the future. 
Due to the limited edition and 
time-consuming techniques It 
Is recommended that you re- 
serve your set as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Arab art and architecture Is 
attracting an increasing num- 
ber of scholars and amateurs, 
art collectors, artist9, desig- 
ners and architects In the 
Western world. Confronted by 
tills culture, it is the contrasts 
and the infinite richness of in- 
vention that make (he strong- 
est impact. We recognize the 
graceful silhouettes of the ml- 
parels and we admire the fas- 
cinating geometric patterns 
and dynamic interlacing of 
script, but our knowledge of 
Arab history and culture Is all 
too scanty. 

In the 19th century D’Avennes 
spent a lifetime studying all 
aspects of Arab art and the 
result of painstaking record- 
ing was a beautiful set of art 
books, published between 
1069 and 1877 by A. Morel et 
Cle in Paris. 

This work comprises three 
folio Volumes containing two 
hundred and fourteen illustra- 
tions, one hundred and twenty 
of which are In colour, and a 
smaller volume with a com- 
mentary. 

The Illustrations In the folio 
Volumes have been reprodu- 
ced exactly as they first ap- 
peared, the original colours 
meticulously matched and 
even the mellow tone of the 
high quality antique paper 
faithfully copied. The original 
French, comrtienlary to the 11* . 
lustrations. has b&err supple** 
mentfKf 'by translations ; Into' 
Arabic arid English;''';. : 

The books' are elegantly arid 
sturdily bound with genuine 
leather. . . / 


Brochures available . 


The parenthetical soldier 


JOHN : 

Slims in the Murk 

IfiOmi. r.iiiidoi) .M.iua/iuo l-.cliiimis. 
£2.25. 


Unhappy childhoods scorn tei have 
stopped tnimd uhom 1918. An his- 
tnrimi or sociologist should be able 
to explain ibis, but would cillier bo 
able n> explain why — as hyper- 
sensitive gjiucs-li.itin" ami sexually 
innocent Victorian and lulivardian 
boys and «ii is went out— eccentric 
or amiably dolly parents came in 7 
Preeminent among r slightly fore- 
shadowing) the laiicr is V. S. Prit- 
chett’s father, one of the most 
memorable literary characters of 
the nasi ten years or more, Here is 
another — VI e II or. s senior, whose 
appearances in ibis short book of 
Butuhiogriiphicdl sketches are brief 
but vivid, in utilizing enough to 
make one hope his soil (born 1920) 
has here made only a dummy-run 
round him. 

Mdlnrs senior was a Hudders- 
field man who sold coal at the Coal 
Exchange in Manchester, suffi- 
ciently prosperous (until the 
Second World War ruined liis busi- 
ness) tn he ah le to recommend, 
from experience, a prescript inn for 
hangover that included a glass or 
two of ice-cold champagne. No 
North-Cou n try poverty here. There 
were always maids in the house, 
one of whom liked to wrestle with 
young Mellors and so arrange 
things that bouts ended with hint 
exci ted I v if imcumpreliendingly 
astride tier, bouncing up and down.. 

Perhaps Mellors senior wrestled 
Dorothy too; his son suspects it, 


bin nnc d fjuliis it. He probably bad 
a conviction about nor muddying 
your own doorstep (there was 
always Manchester), lie conceded 
breasts when niiic-year-nld John 
tackled him mi the subject of the 
difference between men and 
women and Lite pi ocess of procrea- 
tion, but denounced the rest of 
wiuit ilie liov hud been told mi 
Grlmscar Fie his as rubbish 

He taught his son ihc technique of 
the siraigln bat, in a passage-way 
so narrow that young John gained 
Ills colours at his grammar school 
as "a painfully slow opening hat, 
usually able to see off the fHSt 
bowlers "—bin almost always out 
as soon as a slow bowler tempted 
him to hit to leg. Mellors senior 
also had a fixation about the super- 
ior merits' of the navy over the 
army, which John never under- 
stood because bis lather had mys- 
teriously escaped any kind of ser- 
vice in the First World War. 

On September 3, 1939, he found 
himself rushed to the Naval Re- 
cruiting Office f no mud mi 
ships "). It being Sunday, the 
office was closed. “Daft”, Mr Mel- 
lors announced. A few days later 
when John had been told by the 
navy not to bother them again un- 
til he bad done a year at Oxford 
(where he had gained a good schol- 
arship), Mr Mellors decided that 
this was a plot to get his son into 
the army and encouraged him to 
walk about tile house without 
shoes, to get flat feet. Thinking it 
better to die with properly articu- 
lated bones than live with" ruined 
ones, young Mellors walked oil tip- 
toe whenever his f culler was nnt 
looking. 


With the Tsar’s army 


FLORE NCI-' FAIUlIUJItOUGlI : 
Nurse at the Russian Front 
A Diary I9H-I8 

422pp. CoiiMalilc. 


/tw D.Reidel 

m Publishing 
^ Company ■ 

P.O, Box 17 / Dorcf recht-Hotlant! 

! ,. ittW. 


Despite an iu exhaustible literature 
on the First World War, the actual 
course of events on the Russian 
front and their historical impor- 
tance have tended to be oversha- 
dowed by the cataclysmic events of 
1917. It is generally recognized that 
llic duiuorali'/ution anil disinteg- 
ration of the Imperial army were 
an important fuctnr in bringing 
about the downfall of Tsarlsui and 
the victory of Bolshevism, but 
retrospective accounts of the break- 
down of the army have too often 
been coloured by the political pas- 
sions of their writers, aud the 
actual process of the deterioration 
of the Russian army remains the 
subject of sharp debate. 

The great interest of first-hand 
contemporary sources, especially 
when these were not intended for 

f mblicatlon, is obvious and, while 
t would be silly to make extrav- 
agant claims for it, it can confi- 
dently be asserted that In Florence 
Farmborough’s Nurse at the Rus- 
sian Front we have a most enthrall- 
ing, moving and valuable piece of 
historical testimony. Miss Farm- 
borough was twenty-one when she 
first went to live aud work in Rus- 
sia in 1908, and after two years in 
Kiev she _ moved to Moscow to 
teach English to the two daughters 
of a prominent Moscow surgeon. In. 
August 1914 she volunteered for 
Red Cross work, and after several 
months* training was enrolled as a 
nurse Ju the, -Tenth Field Surgical 
ynit jpf tlia Union at Zemstvos.' 
Assigned to its First Letvchjetu or 
Witt.. Column, she was sent to the 
Galician front and henceforth ,was 1 
never more than a few miles from’ 
the front line. During the hectic. 
™ narrowing months and years 
that followed she not only kept a 
vividly detailed diary, but she also. 
Incredibly, carried around with her 
a plate camera and tripod, taking 
hundreds of photographs which she 
then developed herself, and which 
constitute ; a remarkable and prob- 
ably uri Id tie record. Of the desola- 
tion- q.nd horror of the Russian 
front. ; /■_ . . -• ■ 

, Amazingly, her diary and photo- 
graphs survived, but their existence .. 
remamed unknown until April 
*971, when; . Miss Farmborouah 
arranged a. memorable exhibition 

now 1 Ives'. ■ She then set'; to ; wq'fk. 1 


on the dim y, which originally ran 
to some 400,(100 words, cutting it 
down to less than half its length, 
and illustrating It witli some forty- 
eight of her own pi 10 tug rap Its. 

It makes an unforgei ruble record. 
Here are nil the unspeakable trag- 
edy, the horrors, suffering and 
frustration of the forgotten Gali- 
cian front, the gangrene mid tet- 
anus from flesh wounds, the shor- 
tage of cartridges, die constant 
cruel retreat of 19I!5, ami the grim 
reality of the. costly advance of 
1916. Miss Fiirmbiiroiigirs jottings 
register the ghastly smell of decay- 
ing human flesh and the deplorable 
ofEect oE the gunfiru on the silver 
birches. But, more than that, in 
many a telling incident or arrest- 
ing anecdote, she records the atti- 
tudes and comments of officers 
and men, the privileges of the 
Guards regiments, examples of 
antisemitism, the breakdown of dis- 
cipline, and (after her transfer to 
the Romanian front in 1917) the 
increasing frequency of desertion 
and treachery. 

We learn how the abdication of 
Nicholas II was received, of atti- 
tudes towards the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, of bewilderment over the 
Kornilov affair, and of the way in 
which news of the Bolshevik sei- 
w, re J“ Power filters through. 
Miss Farmborough hears Kerensky 
triumphantly address the troops, 
but she also observes the equally 
enthusiastic reception given a Bol- 
shevik orator three months later. 
In. Moscow in 1918 she records the 
struggle for existence, the lawless- 
ness and atrocities of the time, and 
even hears the old anarchist Kro- 
potkin speak. Ahd then, finally, 
there is a description of- the night-' 
marish journey ' across Siberia witli 
all its dangers, and a period df 

S^S“*« W, 4 tin8 L « Vladivostok, 
beEore Miss Farmborough escapes. 

This, then, Is not only a remark- 
a : P firl0n rf 8t , 0r y* & ut also a 
**. Wst0r . Ical document, 
t0 som ? important English 
testimony on the Russian army of 
those years. Bernard Pares’s Day 

?0 l/*8c whfc 1 lft# ? U3sian Ar ™V> 

i - • / re 8lstered the imnres- 

** En gHsh professor of 
SSSt “ ,«*«« adimrer of the 
525!“ .P®? pl «f 4 to the hopeful 
early months of the war. 1 ' Malar 
General $lf AlfredKnox’jWifft the 

wwtt'ttsissi 

» ■ ' ?«orj 


•• :• i - - i- ' «r,:, 


I Later, lie joined the Kuyul Corps 
i of Signals, was commissioned at 
. the OTS, Bangalore, and saw service 
I with a inoimiuln regiment uf the 
i Fifth (Flaming Arscliulu) DivisUm 
: In the Arukan, Kohima and Burin.i. 

I Repatriated in 1945 he relumed in 

■ Queen’s College, Oxford, and look a 
f first in Greats ns a result (sn he 
i Miggests) nf reading Beer and Sex. 

There, his reminiscetios end. The 
jacket (and title) may suggest 
L memoirs of tile so-called Forgotten 
[ Army, of military life in general, it 
is a surprise, counting afterwards, 
i to find that just over half these 
> 160 pages are devoted to his recol- 
lections of army life becuuso, well 
j done though it is, the military 
l experience seems to lie within pur- 

■ eurlieses. Well; so it was. This is n 

■ bonks that needs reading twice. Mr 

■ Mellors writes with a cool, classical 
ecniimny of means, so that isn’t 
ditficult; mill sometimes his imag- 
ery is arresting; 

Aldershot in May hnd a 
bizarre prettiness, the chestnut 
trees in flower against the grim 
old cavalry barracks, the streets 
of the garrison town transformed 
to leafy boulevards, as if Proust 
were rewriting Kipling. 

Shots in the Dark is John Mel- j 
lors s attempt to define in what way 
t Ranged him, He's conscious 
ot failure. No wonder, reully. You 
could sny that the Second ' World 
War was tho kind of war it was 
because there were so many men like 
Mellors caught up in it. it didn’t 
afteci them. They affected it. Per- 
haps tho sight of Aldershot in May 
was more like that of Kipling re- 
writing Proust or of Waugh rewrit- 
ing both ? 

Climbing 
for France 

1'IUllRK MAZE AUD ; 

Naked Before the Mountain 
Translated by Geoffrey Sollon 
£3 *Ho* 1 ’* IIS ^ tilusi rations. Gnlimicz. 

During the 1930s and 1960s Pierre 
Muzenud was a loading French uinu- 
teur mountaineer mul lie has a most 
impressive list of ascents. Many nf 
those lie describes are very exciting, 
notably the first wiiuer ascent of 
the north gully of the J*iz Cengulo 
and the first oscent of tho French 
route on the Ciina Ovest di Lava- 
redo. Fortissimo descriptions of 
extreme artificial climbing, neces- 
sitating the use of hundreds of kara- 
blners, pltons and wooden wedges, 
pall after a while: -it is fortunate 
that this chapter comes early in the 
book. Less linppy is the nationalist 
and competitive spirit which then 
emerges : 

We had the feeling that, like the 
athlete winning a point for his 
team In the stadium, wo were 
striking a blow for our country 
and that our climb would restore 
it to a leading position in the 
mountaineering world , , and 

gain the respect of those who 
understood the meaning of the 
word mountaineering. 

Of particular interest are the 
chapter recounting the terrible disas- 
f Br Central Pillar of Frdney 

Jn !961 and the last chapter 
'Chomolungma*' (Everest). The 
attempt on Frfiney was one of the 
most dramatic and terrible of 
Alpine tragedies, extending over a 
period of six days and culminating 
in the death, one after another, or 
the party of seven. 
in 1971 M Mazeaud became a con- 
troversja] figure when he, together 
with Michel and Yvette Vaucher and 
Carlo Mauri, quitted the ijl-feted In- 
ternational expedition to the south- 
west face of Everest led by Norman 
pyhrenfurth. M Mazeaud’s action 
and an unfortunate comment he 
made became sensational news all 
over the world. 

One is both drawn towards the 
author by hi* sheer dynamism and 
repelled by his egoism. The tegt 
sometimes reads uneasily partly per- 
haps because uninhibited expres- 
sions of Joy aqd anger, love and 
hate, are motto readily acceptable in 
French than -in Engliih, Montague 

S our im homnie nu cannot have 
een easy ta translate, and it is 
rortunate that Geoffrey Sutton is as 
q?tperlencqd a tfarislator as he is a 
mountaineer. 
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ividing the separate hues 
of an age 


SYMBOL OF ART 


, wre when the “Augus- 

yUSh [1660? 1688? 

nil 1715?). or when it 

S 1760? 1789 ? 1798 ? 

what to call it. For 
«* Isn't everyone’s choice, 
drives Include a large 
( f ages of this and oE 
us ibe Aga of Reason, 
bankrupt, and that of 
iu, awkward among 
si because the term 
ing else in art-history, 
^promise recently en- 
jiihionable half-life, as 
(oullnuous giddy turn- 
jjrihlin reappraisal. An ex- 
W Exuberance gave wel- 
iep from the others, but 
f uother descriptive, and 
uapllfylng, label. 

ibe well-known general 
to the period, 
u* occurs In the best (by 
jphreys) and worst (by 
> idaubury}. Pat Rogers's 
with die' best. But 
cue from Saints- 
iJ muds up for that Peace 
himt whose '* Survey of 
si Century Literature as a 
I tor and Refreshment" 
die editor of the TLS Into 
tit Saintsbury sounded “as 
itwre proposing a picnic 
would rather say 
rifrf. 

fjH el loyalty to Saiuts- 
£ li necessary to say that 
fells very different, and 
w. Salisbury's book is 
a by any fundamental In- 
i«» character of the age, 
h author 5 * self-indulgence. 

kls somewhat 
Kodblllty Is of greater in- 
atbe subject treated. A 
and refresh- 
■fc fourth book of Gulfs- 
^equipped for a life with- 


By Claude Rawson 


PAT ROGERS : 

The Augustan Vision 

318pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolsoti. 


out tranquillizers, but scores less 
highly on delicacy of judgment or 
felicity of phrase. The repose so 
readily won releases garrulous en- 
thusiasm, digressivo causerie and a 
comfortable largesse in the dispens- 
ing of opinion ex cathedra. 

Reading Saintsbury seemed no’ 
picnic to me, nor much oE a file 
chamvitre, more like a long even- 
ing with a club bora. I am also in- 
clined to reverse Professor Rogers’s 
comment on the nature of Saints- 
bury's datedness : “Poor Saintsbury 
seems to be dying from the head 
downwards, with hjs very title-page 
most perishable of all.” The book 
is totally perishable except for its 
title. “ The Peace of the Augus- 
tans ” is a phrase which haunts our 
mythology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a familiar and an Irritant, to 
which Inter discussions feel compel- 
led to pay an ambiguous homage, 
and which has added Its mite to the 
survival of “Augustan” as a critical 
term. 

Professor Rogers adopts “Augus- 
tan" (as ho adopts his dates, 1688- 
1760) without fuss, and without 
pointless skirmishes with those who 
prefer other labels or who think 
they can do without any at ail. With 
Its original associations, whatever 
they were, now largely forgotten, 
“ Augustan ’* has the unique advan- 
tage of being virtually meaningless. 
It cun thus maintain its rough ser- 
viceability as common shorthand, 
without committing the historian to 
spine unitary thesis when the many- 
sidedness of the period is what lie 
wunts to show. 


Professor Rogers turns at once 
to the individual and varied realities, 
devoting a vivid first chapter to 
those contradictory phenomena 
(liumanitarianisiu coexisting with 
cruelty, for example, or a high 
elegance with the squalors of 
poverty and crime) which make the 
usual easy _ generalizations so 
inadequate. His strong responsive- 
>«**, to the particular appears also 
in Ills treatment of writers who, 
like Defoe, Johnson and (more 
surprisingly) Gay, impress him by 
the versatility and abundance of 
their literary output. His summary 
studies of lesser or “ miscellaneous” 
writers are brisk, to the point, 
enlivened by a witty concreteness 
of detail and an acutely ironic 
commentary. He brings to individual 
life things which, in most books 
of this kind, have the undifferenti- 
ated dullness of an obligatory run- 
through. And he is master of that 
other often hopeless exercise, the 
resuscitation of “unjustly neg- 
lected” minor figures; his account 
of Toiand, hero of “a classic Grub 
Street epic”, will send normally 
resistant readers on a surprised and 
eager search for a copy of Christian- 
ity not Mysterious. 

He is good on major authors too, 
adding some memorable sentences 
to the existing fund of Dryden-Pope 
comparisons, and vivid insights iuto 


Cihl»L-r\ .;lfi»/njyi -:tn irk Ins ( I j coil- 
temporaries ;r, " ,i foolish egij-mp", 
(hat " Dry <k-n w.is ;t pm ” mid 
. ltn . “ . kind nf Rest oration 
scholarship liny". 

Bui i his is the Flip side of a 
serious interest in the relations 
between past uml present. Professor 
Rogers understands better than most 
that these are never simple, and 
Ins juxtapositions indicate changes 
as well as continuities. His claim 
in the preface to have stressed “ the 
unmoderniiy of the Augustan 
scene ’ Is largely justified. In liis 
chapter on “The Letter-Writers”, 
he makes vivid for ns the special 
Importance of the letter, and the 
acme awareness of the literary 
potentiality of the form ", in an age 
which, unlike ours, lacked “ tele- 
phones, audiotypists and tape- 
recorders". The point will seem 
obvious once made. But it is not 
usually made, and gives a truer 
feeling for the letter -writers than 
those rhetorical analyses of the 
eighteenrh-century personal letter 
which som etimes emanate from 
learned presses. The present has 
been used, aptly and without fan- 
fare, to explain the past. 

The comparisons between periods 
occasionally falter. Of the Augustan 
interest in sharply graded hierar- 
chies and distinct classification, 
Professor Rogers says : 

The Jacobean malady was a con- 
suming fear (hat things would fall 
apart. . . . The primal Augustan 
terror is that things will merge, 
It might be said that the eight- 
eenth century could take anything 
so long as it was divided up. 


I suspect that Shakespeare's Ulysses 
cared more about "degree, priority, 
and place” than any Augustan. Ir 


cared more about "degree, 


Defoe, Swift and others. Fielding 
emerges simpler and more cheerful 
than lie really was, and on Johnson 
some perceptions are left trustrat- 


t'ges simp, 
lie really 
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ingly undeveloped ; but great 
writers are harder to discuss in a 
short space. A heartening determi- 
nation to challenge orthodoxies 
sometimes overstrains itself. Noting 
how the old stereotype of “Johnson 
the jovial clubman 11 has been 
replaced by “a deeper and more 
troubled Individual ”, Professor 
Rogers goes on to suggest that the 
newer orthodoxy may also have 
“gone too fnr. Johnson knew dark 
nights, assuredly, but it does not 
follow that we must regard his 
compositions as soul music”. Ono 
suspects that the issue of orthodoxy 
was at least partly cookod up for 
the sake of that blush-making pun. 
But other scholars sometimes chal- 
lenge standard views for the soke 
of their own pet notions, and even 
bad puns can be preferable to that. 

On the social and intellectual 
background, there are acute com- 
parisons between Augustan and 
Victorian ideals of the gentleman, 
and between the Augustan beau and 
tho Regency dandy. The account 
of travel-conditions and communica- 
tions yields insights not only into 
Tom Jones but, more strikingly, into 
Clarissa. A (nowadays mandatory) 


Addison, Pope ‘and Richardson, but 
ought also to have mentioned Swift. 
Swift was unusually emphatic In 
insisting that women should neither 
be idealized nor made Into play- 
things, but allowed to develop as 
full intelleotua! equals to men. He 
was thus, for ail his reputed 
misogyny, a good deal closer to later 
conceptions of women’s rights than 
ntost of the seemingly friendlier 
writers of his time. 

A fascinating chapter on crime 
explores the idea that each period 
has its favourite crime and its 
special criminal mythology : treason 


dary sexual associations) among the 
Victorians, espionage today, but in 


he expressed a “ Jacobean . . . fear 
that tilings would fall apart”, he 
also wanted his hierarchies to be 
as distinctly graduated as anything 
in the Augustan world-picture 
(assuming that the Angus tans pre- 
served much active faith in world- 
pictures at all, as distinct from 
sometimes paying them a stiffened 
lip-service). 

The imaginative appeal of New- 
ton’s conversion of " an apparently 
unified beam of light into an array 
of separate hues" is noted next: 
“The Romantics left the dissecting- 
room as they would a scene of mur- 
der ; the Au gust a ns stayed to wor- 
ship.” Thomson’s rainbows and 
Lamia come to mind. Keats’s com- 
plaint fs not thut the rainbow has 
separate hues, but that Newton 
spoiled it by prosaic explanation. If 
some of Thomson's rainbow-images 
show delight in distinct colours, 
others speak with at least equal 
excitement of variegations, mtng- 
lings, fadings ; and he has even been 
known to celebrate the " unified 
beam of light”. The difference is 
about attitudes to science, 'not the 
pleasures of separation nr synthesis. 

Professor Rogers points to works 
of art created cumulatively by the 
addition of further parts after ear- 
lier stages of completion ( The Dun- 
ciad , The Seasons ): to Hogarth's 
“serials”, made of distinct multiple 
units ; to the “ constructionist " 
aspect of Georgian buildings, which 
seem assembled from separable and 
“ broadly interchangeable ” parte. 
The breaks between episodes in 
Hogarth are set against tha “mod- 
ern instinct . . . to supply a con- 
necting link, a thread of ' motiva- 
tion 1 or psychological development 
to make the narrative less stark”. 
The comparison ignores many 
things: it is not easy to insert a 
narrative link between two paint- 
ings;, much “modern” writing has 
discontinuities far starker than 
anything in Hogarth or Fielding; art- 
forms systematically 1 based on the 
omission of explanation,, “motiva- 
tion " or logical connexion, are more 
characteristic of our awn century 
than of any other : If the cinema has 


more fully the uninterrupted flow 
of experience, “ sequences blending 
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reflection of this In Defoe, Gay, next”, it has also perfected methods 
Fielding and others js examined, 0 f conveying abrupt And shocking 




onathan Wild helped to make crime 
ucratic, organized it on busi- 
ness lines, '‘regularized”. it into a 
semi-respectable “ bourgeois occupa* 
tion”. . 

Professor Rogers lias a very sharp 
eye for the eighteenth century as a 
time of modern beginnings. Wild, 
Nash, and Cibber are seen, each in 
his own field, as entrepreneurial 
organizers, "promoters of. a new 
lift “curls Curll. too: * a born 


' compositions, we seem to bo snpwed- 
up with them, and not only In the 
novel, 

I have dwelt on this example at 
length because it shows some indi- 
vidually acute perceptions losing 
much of their validity when forced 
into the service of Procrustean gen- 
eralizations about the character of 
this or that age,- Such passages are 
rare, and the book as a whole is a 
triumphant denial of the genre. And 


Storia d’ltalia 

A new reading of Italian history. 

'Six volumes by eminent Italian and 
foreign scholars, using the most 
advanced methodology* 

Volumes already published : 

l. I caratteri original! 

m. Dal primo Settccento 
all’lMft 

V. I document! 

to be published shortly: 

n. DaUa caduta dell’Impero 
romano al secolo xvm 

Essays by G, Tnbacco and G, Vivattil 
(pol i deal and social history), P, Jones 
and R, Romano (economic history), 

P. Rcnucd (cultural hlstoty), G. 
Miccoli (religious history), J, La Gol£ 
and F. Braudel ( Italy outside 
her frontiers), 

Elsa Morante 

La Storia 

An epic novel about humble folk In 
Rome during the war and Immediately 
after: the greatest Italian success o£ 
recent years. 

Paolo Volponi 

Corporate 

« Volponi Js a quite extraordinary 
writer: Ills language is capable tifi 
onythtogb (AlbertoMttavia). 

Italo Calvino 

II castello del destinl 
incrociatl 

Using a pack of Tarot cards, Calvino 
creates a series of extraordinary and 
eventful tales by means of a «jeu da 
prestige* ot an enchantment, 

Carlo Emilio 
Gadda 

Meclitftzione milauese 

Gadda'fl cablets pfcUosophlques*, 
written In ipa8, throw new light on 
Ida beginnings ns e. writer and on his 
entire system of thought, 

Cesare Brandi 

Teoria generate della critica 

An original and organic theory of 
criticism, using the lustrumentsof 
Aesthetics, structuralism, and 
phenomenology, 

Bruno Zevi 

L Ulinguaggio modemo ■ 
deU’ardhitettura 
H. Poetlca delParchitettura 
neoplastica 
HI. Architettura 
e storlogrftfia 

A guide to the anti-plasslcal code j 
the ancient matrices of the modem 
latmuage of architecture; the language 
of rout-dimensional breakdown of 
space: three stimulating approaches 
to the problems raised by 
contemporary architecture, 

Gillo Dorfles 

Dal slgniflcato ailescelto 

An anthropological analysis of th’a 
mechanism a wBchgovem tho 


era man, 

Liliana Cavani 

Hjporffere dtnpite 

1 Tf(e full screenjday of die film 
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TODAY’S REALITIES 

Bodeschl Catlolicl 0 comunlstl. Dai 
soclallsmo crisiiano al crlatlnnl mar 
xlstl / Cerqucttl L'llalla e la Nato. 
1948*1974 / Ceaarea La televisions 
sprecaiR / Clnannl Emlgrnzlona e uni 
to operala / Della Pergola Dirltto alia 
Oltta e lotto urbane / Francescato Fa 
mlgils aperte: la. comune J Scalfarl, 
Turani Razza padrone. Gloria della 
borghesla dl at a to da Cells a Cells / 
Vsltz Mannuccl I negrl amerlcanl dal 
la Depressions al dopoguerra 


MEDICINE AND POWER 

Bert II medico Immaglnarlo e II mala 
1o par forza f Lojacono, Del Favaro 
f tarmac I In Italia 


IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Ballons I modelli o la concezlone del 
mondo nella llslca moderns. Da La 
place a Bohr / Csccarelio, Da Fran 
ceaciil Pslcologl e soclate / Caccalo 
Lb tarza clbemeUca / Forll L'eltra 
pozzla / Vordlgllona Follla e soolota 
aegregallva / Zorzoll La eljidrome dl 
Prometeo. Rllleaaionl sulla crlal ener 
getlca 


WORLD S FIRST EDITIONS 

Anlologla dl "The Masses" / Loyola 
Brand So Zero / Pousasur, Berio La 
muBlca elettronlca / Strehler Per un 
teatro umano / Various Authors Sto 
rla dal marxlsmo conte mporaneo 


AN ORIGINAL 

APPROACH TO FICTION 

Casatl Colpo di grazla alia aezlone: 
tarza / Kaufmann Transfert / Leo net' 
II iratl a aerenl / Musmecl L'ultlma 
eia. DJprlo dl un medico / Serra Ca- 
sa accadde veramenie quella node / 
Tomalla La rlcerca llllmitata 


MARXIST STUDIES 

Aiciuall Sulla Fiat e alirl ecrlttl / 
Bologna, Carplgrtano, Negri . Crlal e 
organlzzazlone operala / Cnoolarl, Pa 
rulH II dlbatttto suH'IndUBtriallzzazIo 
no (durante la NEP / Howl Da Hegel 
& M$tx, vol. \ La lormazlone del pen 
Bloro politico dl Hagai. Vol. II II al 
atetna hegaliano dello Stato.Vol. |fl 
La acuola hegsllana. ll glovarie Marx 
J Various Authors L'operalo. multlna 
zlonAia In Europa / Varlpua Authors. 
Operal e state. Lolte operate e rlfof 
ma dello state capital letloo Ira rlvo 
luflona d'Ottobre e New. Deal / Zoo 
chi Utopia e Bperanza nal comunlamd. 
Un’lnterpretazlone della prospaltlva dl 
Emat Bloch' ' 


HISTORY OF ITALY 

BY GIORGIO CANDELORO 

vol. I La orlglnl dal Rlsorgimenlo 
(1700*1815) / vol. II Della Reataura 
alone alia RNo|uzlone nazlonale (1815- 
1846) ./ vol. Ill La Rlvoluzlone nazlo 
nale (1848-1849) / vol. IV Delia Rlvo 
luzlona nazlonale nll'Unltft (1849-1860) 
/ vol. V La coalruzlone dello Slato 
unltarlo (1880-1871) / yol. Vl Lo »vE 
luppg del capllallsmo a del movlmen 
to operate <1671-1898) / vol. VII La 
crlal dl fine adcolo e Pete glollt liana 
(1898-1914) 


POLITICAL CARTOONS 

Chlapporl, Del Biiono Padroni e Pa 
drjnl 


The realistic fallacy 


lmNllAKD ItAUlMCAKT ; 

Die vcrclriingte Phant.isfe 

242pp. Nomvioil : Luchterliaiul. 

DM 9.80. 


Cultural pessimism seems to he 
alive mid well In Germany rod ay, 
Die venlriingie Plumtusie is essenti- 
ally h Ualanting-act between criti- 
cism iiml prophecy. Indeed there is 
somcrliiii.i* self-destructive about 
Rein hard Biumigart’s vistas of a plu- 
ralistic, post-Gutenberg culture — 
ludic end sensual rather than cog- 
nitive and repressive — which would 
have little time for him or his book. 
'Hie problem is. ns Thomas Mann put 
it in Doktor Faust us, that 11 Kuust 
will Erkennttiis werden Baumgart 
shows thin this striving is not only 
the iiieulogical prop of realism — the 
main whipping-boy of this essay- 
collection ; it is also a credo of liter- 
ary Modernism. 

Having in Litcratur filr Z eitge- 
nossen approvingly, quoted Theodor 
Adorno's contention that Bnlzac was 
compelled “ to describe the world 
with exaggerated precision precisely 
beams*; it has become alien , 
Buimignrt now updates this view to 
embrace the nouveau romun. As for 
the Federal Republic, according to 
that same earlier essay, Giinrer 
Grass's Huntlcjuhre marked the 
close of b chapter of German lite- 
rary history'*. 

In the intervening decade, marked 
by political and cultural upheaval, 
Baiimgait’s hostility to realism has 
become even more strident. Conse- 
quently the whole established canon 
of postwar German fiction is seen 
as bedevilled by the pursuit of 
" truth ” (especially about the past) 
and infected with a dread of Phan- 
tasm,. of anything which cannot be 
documented. At one time an advo- 
cate, he now dismisses the poten- 
tial of " so-called documentary liter- 
ature", whose main significance, he 
argues, is to have laid bnre the 
“ realistic fallacy “ once and for all. 
An unremitting opponent of real* 
tsin’s accomplice, positivism, Baunt- 
gnrt claims that the function of tlia 
writer , in a technocracy should not 
be to ' underwrite, merely assem- 
bling "the surrounding detritus of 
civilization into 4 texts like a botan- 
ist 1 *. But despite his insistence that 
his vantage-point is social rather 
than formalistic— for Baumgart a 
work of art is " defined" by Its re- 
ception— lie not only perhaps under- 
rates the achievement of writers lika 


Gross, Heinrich Hull and Uwe John- 
son. but undoubtedly underesti- 

mates liow necessary at die time 
their approach was for a geueruiiun 
tn which lie himself belongs. 

Indeed, tn judge from a lengthy 
account of u visit to Nuremberg for 
die Diirer centenary, Huumgart 

feels ill nr ease amid the monu- 

ments of German history and cul- 
ture. As die essays nn Toni Wolfe 
and Leslie Fiedler show, die New 
World has caught his eye ; one sus- 

K rt’ts he might be more nr home in 
unhattnn than Munich. Yet lie 
sees little prospect of Fiedler’s 

demands for a 11 Post-Modernism ", 
for a closing of the gap between 
high and tow culture, being realized 
in his own country. Science Fiction 
is largely imported ; pornography 
has been domesticated ; the only 
Ccrmnti-speakiug Redskins live in 
the pnges of Karl May, 

The question Is, “ Who is writ- 
ing today like Godard, where could 
0110 find this writer for the 'chil- 
dren of Karl Marx and Coca 
Coin ' ? " Baumgart can find no 
ready answer and pins his hopes 
on the future. I11 fact Ernst Bloch’s 
grandiose, forward-looking Das 
Frinzip Hof fining clearly supplies 
much of the theoretical nourishment 
for this hook. There Bloch argued 
that bourgeois society mistrusts the 
future because it senses itself nega- 
ted by it. By plumping for Bloch's 
Utopian category of the "Not-Yet", 
Baumgart devises a field in which 
art ran operate untainted by bour- 
geois values, and nt the same time 
manages to hold open the door to 
" the possibilities of a post-bourgeois 
culture". So a sinewy slab of Ger- 
man idealism (albeit with a reddish 
face) is wheeled on to confront 
Baumgart's earlier question, “ Has 
literature a future ? Answer : lit- 
erature is (about) die future. Hence 
it must itself be shamelessly Utopian 
rather than dutifully critical, "con- 
trasting a liberated future with a 
repressive present 

With obligatory essays on por- 
uogruphy and mass culture (an 


analysis of the lyrics of German 
pop songs), inevitable references to 
Walter Beitiamin aud a sympathetic 
piece on Brecht, Did verdrHngtc 
Phantasie seems familiar in a num- 
ber of ways. And if the rone of the 
strictures against mimetic art some- 
times recalls late nineteenth-century 
attacks on Ibsen or Naturalism, this 
is not inappropriate. For as rhls 
chic and selt-consciotis book reveals, 
Baumgart Is really more of an 
aesthete than an aesthoticlnn. 


Playing at love 



contemporary history ‘ 

Bongiovannl L'antlaiallnlama dl .elrtl. . 
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NADIA ODOUAHD i 

Lcs anntes . folles de Raymond 
Radiguct 

315pp. Paris: Segliers. 32fr. 

Nadia Odouard’s book Is a critical 
biography and the fruit of eleven 
years* research. It Is divided 
into three parts: biography, criti- 
cism and an annex consisting of 
some sixty pages of unpublished 
manuscripts. Milo. Odouard has 
nothing really new to tell us about 
Radiguet's liaison with Alice S. 
(whose surname remains undis- 
closed) or its nainful effect on her 
married life. The only part of the 
biography which appears to be new 
is the.accouiit of Rfccflguet’s relation's 
with other Women . after he bad 
dropped Alice, The most prominent 
of thetn was .Beatrice Hastings, an 
Englishwomen .who left - hec hus- 
band;.; settled .in France, ; Wrote 
versa . in 'somewhat' faulty French 
traiL. became ; Modigliani’s -mistress, 
jonte; tiipe,after ! .the art^tis death in 
1920 she began to pursue Radiguet 
She does opt seeiii jto hove enjoyed 
mttch success,- but mad.d Her contri- 
bution' to the creation', of characters 
in . the. novels. 1 •; 

: Tlie. - biography is really little 
tnote than a -straightforward intro- 
duction 10 the -Jonfeest an<I most 
; ijnpKvrcam: -part of. the Btudy, which 
deals with . die novels and m which 
we .near a-\ good deal 1 more about 
Radiguet’s psycholb - " ’ 


The erotic extreme 


GUIDO ALMANSI : 

L'cstetica dcll'osccna 

211pp. Turin: Einamli. L 1,800. 

The aesthetics of the nbscenc is 
a subject of interest to any stu- 
dent uf literature. Unfortunately, ns 
Guido Alninnsi concedes in the 
usual disclaimer, this is not what 
his book Is about. - L'cstetica dell * 
o sceno is a collection of mostly pub- 
lished literary criticism nn the 
works of Dante, Boccaccio, Henry 
Miller, Baudelaire, Moravia, and the 
Roman dialect poet Belli. What 
links these studies is their common 
concentration an the erotic ; the 
general aesthetic problem of the 
obscene is raised only in an occa- 
sional and superficial fashion. 

To those with some experience of 
Italian critical literature, however, 
it comes as no surprise that the title 
of a book and its contents should 
only marginally overlap. And it 
must be sAld that, as criticism in 
the narrow sense rather than as lit- 
erary theory. Professor Almansl's 
volume does have its strengths. His 
range of reference is wide, his style 
is vigorous, and his choica of ter- 
minology rich, especially in Images. 
Relying rather heavily on these 
^unlities, he uncompromisingly re- 
jects considerations uf a biographi- 
cal and historical nature, in favour 
of an Immediate reading of his texts 
which is mostly entertaining nnd 
sometimes also Illuminati ng uml 
cogent — as in his characterization of 
Moravia's style, of a supposedly 
pornographic passage in Tropic of 
Cancer, nnd of the world of Belli's 
erotic sonnets. 

On the other baud, such a vigor- 
ously internal approach inevitably 
tenets to be controversial, mid all the 
more so in combination with two 
other features of Professor Almansi's 
studies : their often fragmentary 
character, and their taste for exog- 

f jeration and paradox (eg, that art 
s — perhaps — " un'attivitA squislta- 


mente masturbator in"). Thus he la 
led to speak of the "high degree of 
sadism ,f and tho " triumphant 
nmorality” of the episode of tlio 
thieves in tlie Infelno. Tills rather 


Frivolous view 
assumption tltat thSS* 
in attempting to for, ^ 
trtnstc significance J'J 
passage, wiihout 
meaning of the h |,o J 
which it is taken. But 5 
met nture does not IcniJi-Hfl 
simplistic elucidation, W 
most perceptive critic 
self be guided by conti’ 

The same sort of triti 
be made of Profeitor 
studies of the Deem,™ 
for instance pointless tot 

r, 0BS , , an ori 
Boccaccio's collection t 

only novella that offett 
ous evidence of such 1 i 
the bed-swapping «otj 
from Chaucer’s “Rena'il 
is not Professor Almia 
biographical and saii 
stance which is at hut 
his failure to take into a 
total viow of the work * 
ho is dealing, and kb 
confidence in aurlbuii&t 
meaning to a part of it. 
even whoa he opts form 
mode of interpretation^ 
reasonably wish a crifr 
some awareness of the 
dimension: yet there art 
of tills in Professor Almas 

On the few occasions 1 
he ventures into que * 
aesthetic theory, his pou 
on a single simple prom 
rived from the Russian Fo 
that the aesthetic wins; 
M obscene ” work (or d 4 
work) resides in the 
stylistic devices which it I 
assessed according to a nth 
criterion of novelty ot on 
As a note "on the pouibiQ 
aesthetic of the obscene" | 
how Professor Almansi pro 
essays should be read) f 
not take us very far. Ill 
to learn that a conipta d 
is new ; we need to nj 
much greater precision w 
about its novelty iW J 
aesthetic worth. Iwnuj 
out the capital— one aBj 
a Formalist as P^ofeswr 1 
does, then one might* I 
at least to attempt tf « 
this question. 


rUHled version of a 

Shall 0 ®* at the 

_ 

- 

Z^Toi Johan Huiz- 
I was honoured by 

fn pay t rib S te i t0 a 

i-i historian of culture, 
S Id rav mind as to 
,fts rich and varied 
Jit wanted to examine 
. Like all of us who are 
; j cultural history. I 
teaent occasion to re- 
ta inspired coinage of 
matched the idea of 
L with that of homo 
Su 1 go 1 wrote a little 
3 "Meditations on a 
vjt The Roots of Artis- 
i^idi developed into a 
rid An ana Illusion , 
«HMd with that most 
will nates, that of fic- 
- then I studied tho jdea 
aidon of such entitles 
[ftnuaa 1 [footnotes may 
apge 1089] I remem- 
RHunt pages Huizinga 
I du strange twilight of 
po mythology and ab- 
1U1 study of Alanus de 
iipin In Bomo ludens. 
xu more in the orbit of 
u h a study on which 1 
I dm is to deal with dec- 
Kotolandthe grotesque. 

damn more personal 
indoice. The onlv time 
iugd to aee ana hear 
ra Id February 1937, 
■e to England to present 
a culture and play In a 
Ida Warburg Institute, 
Inly recently arrived in 
An, in (he autumn of 
on had roviewed the 
1% Warburg’s Gesani- 
wit with much sympathy 
he had also paid 
IrbuTE’s foundation and 
du Siopo “ that this 
1“ ■ should not perish in 
id otlr harsh times " 
IV, 560). What 


Huizinga and ‘ Homo ludens ’ 


By E. H. Gombrich 



OCTOBER 4 1974 TLS ; 


Wui'hurg Institute, ;iml I do tint 
think that I was intrmhicetl to tho 
distinguished visitor. Wluit lias re- 
mained in niy mind of this occusion 
is the elusivo image of a gesture, 
the wav he acknowledged a greeting 
or perhaps applause with lltut mix- 
ture of shyness and aloofness we 
associated with the old-fashioned 
eminent professor. Maybe this im- 
pression remained in my mind be- 
cause, if the truth js to he mid, it 
was also my reaction nt ilmt time to 
the lecture itself. 

. I tremendously admired Hui- 
zinga’s art of evoking the images of 
the past, and I had evidently hoped 
and expected that the theme of 
human nlay and human culture 
would offer him scope to display this 
mastery. Instead, as those will rea- 


A game of blind-man's buff: illustrations for this article are from tho 500 or more in Life In the Middle 
Ages (345pp. Phaidon. £12-95), by Robert Delor t, Professor of Medieval History at the University of 
Paris-Vincennes. It will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. 


was more natural than that Fritz 
Saxl, Warburg’s successor who had 
piloted the Institute through the 
storm, from Hamburg to the provi- 
sional' haven of n London office- 
block, had not delayed long till he 
Invited die greatest living repre- 
sentative of Kwltunoissensc/ia/t to 
give a lecture. 

Like Huizinga, Warburg had been 
entranced by the complex tensions 
between the culture of Burgundy in 
tho fifteenth century and the dawn- 
ing Italian Renaissance, nnd Saxl 
hoped that the author • of 77te 
Waning of the Middle Ages would 


lecture on a subject of tills kind, 
Huizinga replied on Ndvember 15, 
1935. that he could not do this. 
“ Leider bin Icb von den burgun- 
dlschen Sachen und auch von der 
Renaissance seit vielen Jahren 
entfremdet, so dass Ich kaum auf 
diesem Gebiet eln Thema finden 
werde, das ich ohne zu grossen 
Aufwand an Arbeit bawHltigen 
k&nnte.” 

Naturally Saxl replied that he left 
the choice to Huizinga, who still ex- 
pressed doubts whether his theme 
would fit into (he programme of the 
Warburg Institute: "Ich glaube 


nlcht dass ich Ihnen eln Tliema 
bieten k&nnte, das genau in Ihr Pro- 
gramm passt Am liebsten spreebe 
ich fiber das Spielelement tier 
Kultur.” Saxl of course not only 
accepted the choice, he and his col- 
leagues built the entire programme 
of lectures for the term around “this 


lize who know the hook that grew 
out of this lecture, or the texL of 
the Leiden address of 1933 (V, 3-25) 
on which it wax based, we were to 
be plunged into philological investi- 
gations into the various words for 
play in many iuuguagcs, the elusive- 
ness of the concept of play and of 
our customary distinction between 
spiel or crust, playfulness and 
seriousness. There was nn over- 
whelming range of examples culled 
from anthropology, literature and 
history, nnd an almost defiant re- 
fusal to accept the aid of psychology 
in coming to terms with this cate- 
gory of behaviour. Quite obviously 
Huizinga’s confession that he bad 
moved fur away from the mntilro de 
Bourgogne had not been a polite 
excuse for choosing u different topic. 
It was a different Huizinga we met 
on that occasion, not the author of a 
historical best-seller, but the deeply 
troubled critic of civilization who 
felt die urge to return to funda- 
mentals and to draw his personal 
conclusions from a life-time of 
study. 

The book Homo ludens, which 
came out in 1936, confirms this Im- 
pression 3 . I think it is fair to say 
that for every ten readers who have 


important topic, and we all were 
looking forward with tremendous an- 
ticipation to the great occasion when 


the admired historian would speak 
to us about what he insisted to call 
(he play element of culture rather 
than in culture as had been origin- 
ally announced. I was at the time 
a very junior research fellow at the 


Homo ludens. True, Its title Is 
widely known. We all know from 
introspection and from observation 
that this designation illuminates an 
important aspect of life and culture, 
we do play and we do play-act, we 
indulge in tomfoolery and we step 


New books from Aldus 



"we recognize the hero of the first 
novel five years later ”. He has be- 
come wiser, more' mature and 

plays at love agfiin with pru- 
dance. One feels tempted to add 
that Radiguet’s apparently homo- 
sexual relationship with Cocteau 
might well have played a part in 
prompting the story of a chaste love 
between man and woman In Le Bal 
du coriite d'Orgel. 

In_ spite of their different con- 
ceptions of love, the two novels 
clearly form a pair. Mile Odouard’s 
many comparisons between them 
enable her to probe deeply into the 
novelist’s' experience and his art. 
Her discussion of the' "architec- 
ture ” of the novels, their structure, 
style and imagery are among the 
most stimulating parts of the' study. 

1 She etaphashes the impressiveness 
of Radiguet’s Imagery, particularly 
the : recurring' images of . " .water ” 
fln i4 v f!re „ which he Himself des- 
cribed as my divinities ’’. . 

annex contains ' first add 
sacond drafts of fairly -short sections 
’ bot » novels, twelve poems," and 
letters to 1 Radlgnet, plainly from 
Beatrice Hastings, as -well as, her 
long poem address^ . tp ' CocteaU. 
whom shfe regarded as her "rival " 
for Radlguet. Although'. the most' 
strikin'* df the documents is treated 
rv !,■*' * rst draff of V section of Le 
Diable au emits, if ' seehri ' bihch 
morel ike a note written by Radlgnet 
,nn HVqffa>ir with Alice— she is- 
*s "Alice” and not 
•; M a J ,f bef* in It — in = view of the 
1 novel that be was about to write. 


PIERRE BELFON 

Stand 91 25 Hall 5 

presents : 

NOAM CHOMSKY 

Guerre et paix 

au Proche-Orient 

(World copyright except English IsiWW 

FRANCISPICABI/V 

ECRITS COMPLETS 


Way of the Sacred 

'fy’BHuJOSY 

i^Wivo sociol antiiropolngist’a view of man's 
rap with the sacred, in which the author 
together examples of rituals, beliefs and tabus 
end religions throughout the world, in 
j WonntGf the never-ending quest foe the meaning 
tpd' Nearly 300 illustrations, including 3a 
. ur .’ a dd a new and vivid dimension to 
•“Huxley's work. 

ai.o x 24,8 cms. £4.95 net 

JbCity- 

%» Today and Tomorrow 

J®ib»amd Elhanou Van Zandt 

...... 


AH the poems , nian/festsanu .^ 
various texts of the famous dauais r . , 

AUDIBERTetBRIGlW 

PORTUGAL, les nouveaux cenW. 
The book that tells s!! on tne 

Portuguese revolution ■ 

KATHY DEE 

TRAVELLING 

i; : , : He was a Belgian boo^am 

She is now a barmaid m Ham 
Jhe revelation ofamajorwrw 


Soilh cL a traces tne development ot 
11 nfa? - m cities of ancient Egypt to' the 
toiml" 8 Pknnera of today, examining the 
Muni! "!? , ve c Hosen in building their cities, 
^ common, and the way* ih 
its b authors look at life in Individual 

“W jpsst and today. . 

■ ' **' *7*5 cms, jC3 .7S net 

i^esof Greece 

iMACKBNZIB 
^B^WniiAM StobBs 

greatest atory tellers retells 
. for young readers thq tales of Perseus, 
^* AcWU *»» four of the Heroes of 
I'uffiL™ Mackenzie’s versions 

Pbbliahcd for tho first time In 
- SibKy 0 | U L ne ~~ arfl superbly illustrated by 
pictures capture the pnduring 
' ^17® ln Hnortal myths, 

^\.f. s A^J*9cms,' ^a,9^net ■ 


A New Library of the Supernatural 

Can the Dovil take possession of a human spirit? 
What is the evidence for ESP? Was earth first colonised 
hy men from other galaxies? Can we base decisions 
on the giddance of the Tarot? These questions, and 
many like them, are now being seriously asked in the 
wake of the astonishing upsurge of interest In the 
supernatural that has taken place in 1974. In response 
to the new and widespread demand for an objective 
reassessment of the occult, Aldus has planned a new 
go-volume series of illustrated books devoted to an 
exploration of the supernatural world. Editorial 
consultants to the series are Colin Wilson, author or 
tlie bestselling The Occult , and Dr Christopher Evans, 
the experimental ’psychologist and cyberneticist. 
Under their guidance, the first -three books in tho 
series are being prepared for publication in 1975* 
Each volume 14+ pages. 19.2x26.0 cms. 

Titles in the series 

Men of Strange Powers Rwty W 1975 

Signs of Things to Come ^ndy g! AJjy, W5 

Wisdom From Afar Beady by May t m S 

Visitors From Outer Space 
Monsters and Mythic Beasts 
Vanished Civilisations 
Minda Without Boundaries 
The Book of WitcheB and Magic 

The Cosmic Influence 

Alchemy, The Oldest Science 

Gods and Devils' ■ 

Spirits and Spirit Worlds 

and Monster-Men , 

IS8. C »DdUn»MMy8tori« 

The Book of MytMtoaMtacIt. 

The Book of Numbers and Wozds 

Healing Without MecUcJne 

Gui4 oan, H n 4®^ : 


The Living Earth 

Man is out of step with nature, Tho earth's natural 
resources are diminishing. Pollution is spreading its 
ugly cloak over ever wider areas of the earth. Yet 
today there is hope, for the gravity pf earth's plight 
has been recognised. There is 'a new interest in the 
complex relationships of man, nature and tlie environ- 
ment and a deairo to put things rJgVit. Against this 
realisation of the importance of preserving the earth’s 
ecology, while providing for hn eVer-increasing 
-population, Aldus has conceived a 20-volume aeries 
of books that tells the story of the living earth in full- 
colour pictures and clear Informative text. The first 
three volumes — Every Living Thing, Forest Life and 
Natural Man — have been pubUshed, and four more 
volumes — Desert Life, World of Plants, Web af Life. 
and Seas and Oceans— ere now m preparation. 

Each volume 1:44 pages. 22.4.x 27.3 cms. 
jG *-*5 net each 

Woman Alive x 

The enormous success Woman ■ A,Uve hiia met with 
since! its introduction at Frankfurt,' £97* proves how 
well the series' succeeds in meeting its aim pf providing 
the essentially practical information: and guidance 
that today's woman needs to help her fulfil her in- 
, creasingly complicated role, The hooka — written, 
illustrated, and designed from a practical viewpoint — 
Kelp the reader to make the most of her looks and her 
healthy to express herself and to bo creative, to bo 
knowledgeable about money, and to help her husband 
' in his career. Now Aldus is preparing two new titles— 
one on crafts/ and one on basic cookery— to add to the 
existing 18 volumes, ftiakfog in, all a ao-rvolump set. 
The complete aeries will provide an attractive, infor- 
mative guide to' the many-sided, complex wOrid of 
women today. 

Each volume 144 pages, • 19.2 2 : 26.0 dns. 

^2.50 net each 


Aldus Books London '/& 
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Francois Villon 


EdilO par Jean Rye Liner et 
Albert Henry 

Vul. I : Testis et v.n-|.uitfcH. 164|>. 

FS 14.- 

Vnl. [[ : Coiuiiiuiitalre, 312i*. 

FS 42.- 


A. Lynn Martin 

Henry III and the 
Jesuit Politicians 

In-4, h iiu till, 264p., 2 pi. FS 75.- 

Ronald Grimsley 


Laclos 

Studies on the 
French 

Enlightenment 

160|)., bound, FS 

Essays on 
Diderot and the 
Enlightenment in 
Honor of Otis 
Fellows 

Edited by John Pappus 
422p., bound. FS 80.- 

P • 

Gervais E. Reed 

Claude Barbin, 

Ukraine de Paris 
sous le regne de 
Louis XIV 


Vilf redo Pareto 

Ecrits epars 

Textes r6unis par Giovanni 
Busino 

oeuvres, t. XVI, 208p. PS 40.- 


kii Grande- Bretagne, on pout se 
procurer nos (taros, parnit u'aulres 
llbraJres, chez 

BLACKWELL (Oxford) 

GRANT & CUTLER - 
(London) 
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, c .ii,[ic rather than into* 
■ ff 'Sal image of the 
Fast had more to do wi It 
the fashionable world 
: of asceticism and 

:, S P found In the autlicn- 
, 57 ), And so tho stern 
: Ulniself for vho tint 

i'ij as ,h0 antKonianiic 


mm. 


^another ingredient hero 
•'^ Slectual- formal ion 
.?£ has also drawn our 
f |i. was captivated by 
Primitive C ultUI'C 




Target practice : the coulescejice of play and warfare. 

into roles, wo wait for the sports him inexorably to the asking of th.a, ness of values that transcend The way the wordijivtdrf 

results and wo attend conferences, questions we find in Homo ludens. romanticism. Truth must not be image (verbeeldint) inrri? 

Indeed, like Huizinga himself, we TTni/inea himself remarked in tRU1 P® r ?d with, and the greater the nil the more as he valued 

would so often want it. he sure the orSa to Ws Lok ”h .t t ac is nostalgia, the more Is the scholar in city of the historian to i« 

whether wo are serious or merely ofit^Ss^ould to found inhis *22? £"2!?,“ with the eyes of hi* mind* 


Trior’s Primitive c 

S first hook, I believe, 
■ Palates I he demand tor a 

^•h U tBI C book- opened to 

1 .. nwni* 111 


3 remained for ever the 
i hh scientific ideas. Now 
had in common with 
h. students of the subject 
t’.yy to speak of “ primitive 
/wot the M primitive inlnd 

i well-denned entity. }-ui 
rtihe Interest of Buddhism 



' /b 

* 



holiness of til ini] was linked with 
the unbridled enjoy nieiit of life 
(HI, 132) 

But Huizinga v.'uulil not luive been 
tho deeply conscientious scholar he 
was if he litul been satisfied with 


worked coricuiTtiiiily ml tile t (tin- 
plotiuti uf ihc IVuMiHg of tin; Mnltlh' 
.-lgi'.s si ltd mi li is four essays on Afi«.* 
and Mass in ilic United Hum > ( V. 
247-417), which were pulili.slu.-U be- 
fore the other hook saw ifm light 


ii 

: rr-T"*- -r w* 


pat solutions. Once In a while the in 1919. At that time Huizinga hud 
assured narrniur given w.iy to the never yd been lo the Uuiied Sulc>., 
baffled hisioriun. Discussing the but lie was rightly convinced ih.it 
Mirror of Marring by tV-scn nips, Europeans knew far mo Mule about 
the author intei riipi-.’ himself tu duit now civilization limits the 
ask : Atlantic. He was attracted by the 

Did the poet mean all tlii.s seri- f!ji|Ui e,, ¥? i Dl describing a cutiure 

Shcr j‘ea» iS'l/hii T*.' K^TrSt 


iu nil the atrocities with which 
they defiled the memory of 
Orleans or whether the princes 
and nobles really took seriously 


description <V, 25!ff). Even that 
convenient formula of >i conflict 
between the old ami the new neui'ly 


,17^. 7^., V hX brake down there, because iu Ame- 

i;!lKi , i 8 ,t W - 1 , wh . ich f tl,ey C t m ‘ always had In tr Th e .Ul 

““wu-T 1 ‘bun plant of campaign conflict in America was between 


and their vows, 
difficult within 


It is extremely 
the realm* of 


man and nature ; in or her wards 
here was the made] of n civilization 


would so often want it. be sure theorefaca to his baolcthuttruces ^talgia. the more is the scholar in city of the historian t D i«» n ^aorimitive mind 
whether we are serious or merely JftfgXraifi bofoSid inhis m^Vou^T^St’the ° f hi V mindf ¥^dS D adSirer S realized 

playing a game. writings ever since 1903. He was jj?!* an lo resoect the e^dence ^ ? ,S0 r ? n,lzed « ht W Eten i« images of bliss; 

Light is indeed thrown on these proba bly referring to his inaugural /wt 261 Far front weeumbina to ?Linn.i w w T c ««ph BS,s on . s ? ,,su< ? us 

questions by the book, but it Is fectiire on.Buddhfit studies (I, 148- « ^Bfwie-ftlie ascetic impulse 


A tournament with hobby-horses. 
tics of life in the period. These This interni 


romanticism, he turned his own there is 


nread out for our inspection in fflCts more thoroughly. As it Is, he wVfl^r. SL* hf. m W nor. not surpniinLy,(fc tmfn , a i| l y l ne was iiiuvu- 

hanters headed Play and Law, Play 0 i.. P c ,■« th» nleusure of savins like ” . ? ar L “P, m ^utohidg 1 aphlcal the young student ws* auifKvr.nt die more ambitious 
and War, Wisdom, Poetry, Philoso- fhe^ moveiuT cSrarnn oedant »^b that his philo og cu interests ln tlie guidance he hriVfE dsing discipline of 
hy, and Arc ■ and in moVe general Goethe " For it Is six ! ed hlm “ ? Psychological problem from psycliologlsu and He must Itave fie- 

ejections oil the play function, on yearB gat u ert { tt his' doctoral thesis pro&em°of d synesthesia 1 ten- Bnd S ° ‘ e aban(looed i^ese claims debated 

:? i XTi„x h, hi«o™ 0 s ( wife's ," f -sl* rift <■,«» •?. id? ^ 


Eskimo drumming contests, potlatch life-long problem : 
feasts mid initiation tltes, university 


be described ns bright or light as mentioned before, tnai u 
soft (I, 27). He himself was no doubt the problematical nature 
a very strong visuulizer niul the con- izing in the context of cid 
nexion of this topic with the main tory. He suspected Until 


172), ntilrh 
. that hi 


examinations mid the swagger towers 
of Florence are ail adduced as in- 
stances, but only rarely does 
Huizinga permit himself to slacken 
the pace and to dwell on 'air aspect 
of his material with aii that Imme- 
diacy .and vividness that marked his 
earlier masterpieces. The pages 
lie devotes to the history of 
the wig in the seventeenth itnd 
eighteenth centuries (V, 215-17) 
are such a gem which deserves a 
place In an anthology of cultural 
history. Even so, I hope I shall not 
cause offence in advising those who 
wish .to come to terms with this 
strange bunk to start with the last 
chapter ami work their way back- 
ward. 

It U in the last chapter that 


It is a delicate task when confron- y 

ted with an ancient and remote "** °" 
literature to say where the frontier 
lies between seriousness and non- m,e>stana . 
seriousness. It is even frequently i 
nointless and wrong to insist with 


j> Aea at work on his Volker- 
■to; for there the most com- 
iihapion of this movement, 

nexion of this topic with the main tory. Ha suspected that lie t^when 0 accident 

preoccupation of his life is easy to which Buddhism «erc«di .A i. j ft na (i v mnied 

West around the turn .1 d g*" 

f » respond to this clmllengc 
bngural Lecture on “The 
t Components of our Ilis- 
I ««' (VII, 3-28). 
s bid repelled Huizinga wus 
vnee with which Kart Lum- 
claimed to make history 


pointless and wrong to Insist with 
an arrogant zeal on a conscious 
distinction between - tlie two UlMlCfl 
spheres of expression so as to nPlJv 

die orbit of our own preconcep- The British Government Publls 

tions. For it is precisely where 

and* arTfuVe^eveif unconscious^ Once tignin HMSO is nl Fi ankfurt and would bepleascdlos 

on Slunil Number 9381, 1 lalle 5, when you visit ll»o Fair. 

possible to tliose Individuals whose 
lifo exhibits a balance' between “ 
action and thought v in The full ....... 

flower of a cultured oge. (1, 126) 4 title* ,lt iplay In* lide: - 


Huizinga reveals what his problem Here wo find it all,- very compressed Knrlv Victorian FwlruiK 

really is nnd wily he undertook the m id encapsulated, hard to under. I 

labour nf surveying ap largo anti stand in all Its implications. There nucuuunH on llioTniusfrr«ri 

diverse a field for manifestations of | s another piece of evidence, less 

play. He sees human culture against theoretical and more vivid, that Milnmutlc Klre Detection 

the n we. inspiring backdrop of a takes us back beyond this formula- 

metanhysicaj problem; deeply don of the t we ltty-fivey car-old. Jnlm ( nmlubk>\ SkrtcUlwoks 

religious as he had become,-' he was Other contributors have referred lo 

concerned with the ultimate ques- die episode to which Huizinga hint- lhllfu Century uf Medical Ur* 

lions of the jnstificmion of culture se lf assigned such a crucial Import- IU / OrWm tuui IWh-y oMi, 

In the eyes of God. The human a nce in hia beautiful essay, “ My — r 1 — 

mind **, wo read, “can only, disen- Way to History ” (I, 11-42). What riic Increased Cost or Enemy 

gage itself from the magic circle of ha calls his “ first contact with his- 

play by turning towards the ulti- tory" happened when he was a Manual of Map Heading 
n, **f 212: hot alierhoag- boy of six. He was impressed by a — — 


jYew title* on display Include: 

l-'nrl y V’lcturhm FmiruiK 

l)<iciiiiu-iilv oil Hie Tninsfrr nf Pnnrr in liKlln l‘)42-47 

Aulnnnillc Klre Detection 

Jnlm (nnsluble’s SketcUlwnks of 1813 ami 18 14 

I irilf a Century uf Medicnl Urseareh . 

V,d. 1 Orlfitts and Policy of the Medical llcsiwch Connell WU 


s i e ! u^‘- 245 ?' !t *•*" th,s tll0Uii,t pageant representing the entry of South German Sculpture 
that HuumRB s questioning comes to Count Edward into Groningeu In — — _ 


UMI uucn. w .ii l8 lviuh to. uount Edward into uromngeu in 

rest. He told in his lecture how he 1S0 6, tt procession that lingered in 
bad ^ explained his ideas about his mind as the most beautiful thing 
Fiomo fudenstoa cplleague, who he had ever seen up to that time 
bluntly asked him whether lie (i, n )t with the Count in shining 
thought of his own work as a noble armour and the flags waving in the 
S an J? 7 The quesnon shook me. I wind. It was history in a pageant 
replied with a haW-hearted ‘Yes* and as a pageant, and it was also 
WM ? s i°« t of a game of make-believe. Indeed, 

1 W n 9 i l7 I.Ll Thia DonniftAri nliniit i. _ .* f ■ . . ■ * 


‘ No fV, 24). This agonized shout wa hear that when It was over, the Wildlife in the Ri 
reveals the heait of Huizinga s con- small hoys also wanted To dress un 
flict that is finally laid bare in the and march through the streets, but — — — 
last paragraphs of Homo ludens : here for the first rime little Johan W yiHI cailllol c 

Whenever the perpetual transfor- encountered the figure who was to services 'to rccci 
mations of the concepts of play u * rn up again in Botna^ ludens — name and addre 
and of seriousness send our minds * he spoilsport. The Mayor of Gron- office, l’MIA<5) 
into a dizzy spin, we find that Jngen apparently considered it a 
fixed point that logic denied us. breach of decorum for little folk to ' mhmbww 
in ethics. . . . As soon as Our P&rade through the town in fancy BnH ■■ 
decisions For -action are influen- dress, and so their show had :o be IffiSf R* 
ced by the feelings for truth and held indoors in the local theatre. 

.- justice, compassion -and forgive- Who knows whether this rebuff may 

ness, the question Joses 611 mean- not also hove led him -to reflect on 

' /..log. A Slngle drop bf pity, suffices that clash between the world of rard /^jnnNTir^ 
tb : lift . pur 'actinris peyond tiie! reality . and th6 attractions of a S^lf Ms D 

' .‘-distinctions of the thinking Intel- world of fancy? Huizinga • himself ^viyUULi- 

lect. For any moral consciousness has characterized the spell that his- N1fnYT?TI/1 

that rests on an understanding of tory continued to exert on him less N n tt 
Justice ai)d of grace, that whole as an Intellectual interest than “a UUUuuuV 

...question of play and nf serious- kind of hantise, an obsession* a 

:■ ness^tiiat had appeared to be In- dream as it had been since the days (Un L 
soluble .in silenced forever. (Y- of my boyhood ” (I. 29). 3 v^ULltJLbt-. 

. 24 q» my translation.) „ , „ . Tha Mall Gall 

I have placed this noble conclusion tQ e J[ *° l JV at succumbed Tha Mfl j| 
so near the- beginning of this -in- ,° ro ^ ia ntic attraction of London S.W, 

qulry, because I think it offers. a » e >'alury and genealogy,, and con* (Adjacent to Adr 

. key no; only to this difficult bbok, resses! that. It made him a little zflth 

■bur to a much wider range of Hui- susceptible to the glamour of noble w^Wmio^oE 

zinaa’s thoughts and convictions, birth : (I, 13). How easily these r? V ?,l g 

For,;. though T have strewed the ap- leanings might, have turned^ him imn Sund 4Y»1i.00B 

'■?W contrast . : between ' Hotrto a typical romantic, writing nostalair c«— ■ ■ 

ludens end Huizinga's more, popu: history or even novels and nlevs full 

notably h:s VVaning of pi pageantry ahd 'drehma. Only, ^ if 
Ws Ernsmuir. tiiat Thud been .tire.; skhole of 
I should still like to demonstrate Huizinga’s mental make-up we would 
the impressive unity of Huizinga’s scarcely have come, from ' all parts nS.'Sic 

oeuvre ns- -aii bfstorian and cultural bf the world to pay tribute to his '.dtatinguiaha 

CMIIC The- approach, he had Phosen monjory. What made him great wis HSSP® 00 
J tlie ■ W- , ^ aq - nwnre' 
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claimed to make history 
iSc" by operating wiih 
d{inl laws of evolution. 
< lint some of Luuipreclit’s 
WM about Lhe mentality of 
roui Middle Ages, his con- 
ilMflWtf and Koni'cntiona- 
*tw not uninstructive, how 
fnere they really ? JJe tiki 
xi to their having been 
W fl priori. “ Which cate- 
« this kind had over been 
7 induction ? '* The danger 
«fact that sudi auxiliary 
% which the historian 
xahle to use and lo discard 
W presented us uitiinaic 
8). I boliovo ilnt't 
Jo, intervention in this 
Hat* b memovablu less for 
nicthiulologi- 
of Windclbund, Rickcrt, 
Slmmel than for the 
wempted once more tu 
f 6|t personal problem as 
| ^uancai method-— the need 
«Wt in terms of vivhl 

Wf'fT. 10 sen, ' c l 1 for 

‘ftlus means cor. 
• fttirding the original 

?i lt i s claiming ton 
j* “f8e$t that Huizinga’s 
y ^juctod around 
by oppos- 
bo more 
St tban the pass- 
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fyg rejected 
H.5 0 the under- 
- nft meaon. i am 
'’.chunter of 
‘i r»is famous 
fc-2 harsh reali- 


tics ot ihc m tlie period. Tlieso 
realities aroused a longing for a 
more beautiful life and such lousing, 
we rend, will at all times find three 
possible paths towards fulfilment 
(III, 40). 

The first leads out of tlte world 
through a denial of all earthly plea- 
sures for the sake of heaven, the 
wny of asceticism, Buddhist or 
Christian ; the second lends to an 
improvement of this world, it is tho 
way of reform and progress that was 
chosen by the modern nge. Mnybe 
it was precisely because this wny 
was unknown to the Middle Ages 
that the third was of such import- 
ance, the way, in Huizinga’s words, 
into u dreamland, the way of illu- 
sion. Grained that this way was 
fundamentally nn-Ciiristian, it was 
the way chosen by the majority of 
the «*liic. 

The wtioie aristocratic life uf the 
late Middle Ages ... is an 
at tent pi to play a dream, always 
the santu dream of ancient heroes 
and sages, of the knight and the 
maiden, of simple and contented 
shepherds. 

True, Huizinga concedes in a slg 
nificant aside, 

I know i hut all this is not speci- 
fically medieval, the seeds are 
found in primitive phases of cul- 
ture, we may also call it Chlimi- 
serif or Byzantinism, and it does 
nut die nut with the Middle Ages 
as iliu rot suleil testifies. (Ill, 46) 
There is iinlo in (lie book itself 
(liar explains how Huizinga sees the 
distinction buiweon the gnino 
played in liie lute Middle Ages 
anJ dial uf other civilizations, but 
i think what struck him wus tho 
ucccntuutimt of lhe game, its exag- 
gerations which so blatantly con- 
trasted wiilt the unseemly realities 
of life. " Everywhere ", he writes 
in a pregnant phrase, "did the lie 
peep out of the holes of lhe cere- 
monial garb of chivalry " (III, 123). 

There is more than one hint hero 
lh«t the dream is always more con- 
servative than reality. What may 
have begun as a serious institution 
became a pretence, a mere game. 
Now E. B. Tylor had included in 
bis book on primitive culture a most 
interesting discussion of games, 
games of grown-ups and nursery 
rhymes, pages which one might not 
have expected to find in a Victorian 
classic. Tylor looks al.tiie game in 
the context of his theory of survival. 
There is an Inertia In human civiliz- 
ation that secures the survival of 
beliefs and rituals into periods iu 
which their meaning is long forgot- 
ten. Superstitions have ahvays been 
recognized as such survivals, os 
their name indicates. Many games 
are of a similar character. They 
reflect old riuialfi and beliefs which 
liavu vanished from serious life and 
only live on as pastimes. If I am 
right that this interpretation of 
■games influenced Huizinga, this 
would help to explain bis whole 


rcduuig us mu puriuu, mu 

as we know from the title a£ the 
book, postulates that tbe period can 
only he understood as an end, an 
autumn, not as the birth of some- 
thing new. Elsewhere” I have criti- 
cized tills emphasis on the autumnal 
character of tbe period, and I now 
know that Huizinga himself came to 
regret the title Tie had chosen as 
too metaphorical (IV, 450). In . bis 
.Last book, Ceschonden Wereld, be 
even explicitly rejected, the meta- 
phor of rising and declining civiliza- 
tions (VII, 511), But if at the time 
when ho worked on his masterpiece 
be sfitv games largely as survivals, 
he was bound to emphasize the late- 
ness of a period in which people 
appeared so eager to play roles or 
.. to play at roles which no longer pad 
a serious function irt ^ changed 
reality, - 


This interpret at ion of certain 
playful forms of life us survivals of 
earlier phases which is so character- 
istic of Tylor’s approach comes to 
the fore, for iustance, iu Huizinga’s 


mediaeval thought iu urrivc at tt t ii a t exemplified mini’s desire to 
neat distinction between what is improve this world rather iliau fan- 
play and what is earnest, between certl himself with hopes o( the 
holiest conviction oml tha torn tude beyond or with leeiinciineiir of paxt 
of mind which the English cull ulorles. 


pretending, the attitude of a 
playing child which also occupies 
an important place in primitive 
culture. (Ill, 296-97.) 


reflections on what he calls the epi- . ’ . _ , . 

dial ami an style, the bawdiness and ^5,°^ coutse, is one ot the tools 
coarseness in erotic matters that lie ,.[ °! n< i.J u< ? cl,Sl J? 11 * °, ,l F* 1 


observed in medieval marriage cus- 
toms : 

These ninuers become intellig- 
ible if they nrc seen against theft' 
ethnological background, as . . . 
weakened survivals of tlie phallic 
symbolism of primitive culture. 
Here the dividing line between 
ptay and earnestness had not yet 
lieen drawn across culture and the 


of Homo ludens. But only one, I 
believe. We know that for Huizinga 
the problem been me urgent only 
when it became a moral problem. 

I should like here to offer n very 
tentative hypothesis about the way 
this moral question increasingly ob- 
truded itselt, tentative all the more 


g!orle9. 

If I am right. In my surmise that 
Huizinga planned ut the lime to 
exemplify his conception- of the 
three possibilities open u> iiuiu in 
his reaction lo the sufferings of 
life, we might expect him also in 
have planned n study nf « strictly 
religious civlHziuioii. Buddhism hud 
failed to hold him, nnd he seems io 
have settled on a biudy of wlmt he 
calls the pre- Gothic twelfth a ntury. 
According to Pieter Geyl it was to 
be called “ The Spring of tlie Middle 


as Huizinga’s autobiographical essay Ages" and lo form a countL-rp.irt 
offers no niut in this respect. T refer to Herfstlii. 10 . The project was only 
to Huizinga’s unexpected interest in partly realized in die form of essays 
American civilization. He must have and lectures on Alanus do Instil is. 
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John ctf Salisbury ami Abulartl (lV r , 
J-122i, which clc.ii'lv .show how 
much llui/ingii was uftincicil hy nit; 
afiii. It I'iii my interpret ut lo u ot 
l his abmiivc project rli ut Ilur/mpu 

tre.ired lulin of Salisbury's hook Da 
Cm i <ili inn as an early Hi tack 
on i Inn comity culture llmt flnuri.'-h- 
o(| \ii t'luber.tmly in the lute 
Middle Ages <lV,£02ff). The trifles 
of ihe courtiers, the nugae curia ■ 
limn arc precisely the Haines cour- 
tiers play instead of concerning 
themselves with their salvation. 

Not that these three figures rep- 
resent the extrema of Ohrlstiaii 
asceticism. In the concluding words 
of the last of these lectures, Hui- 
zinga paints to tho hatred Abelard 
aroused in men such ns Bernard of 
Clairvaux. He speaks of the contrast 
that pervades the history of Chris- 
tian thought, between those who, 
like Abelard, appealed to the cul- 
tural ideal of St Jerome who, for 
all his usceiicism, was open to cul- 
tural values, and those who fol- 
lowed Sr Augustine, “ the man with 
the flam i ng heart “ Whenever a 
great crisis of faith occurred ”, lie 
writes, " the wards af St Augustine 
weighed more heavily in the scales 
of i lie ages thou those of St Jerome ” 
(IV, 122 j. 

7s it not likely that Huizinga had 
once pin lined also to portray for 
us this great current of culture ? 
However much he owed to the tradi- 
tion nf St Jerome, ha clearly felt 
the attract Eon of the opposite camp. 

Nothing would be inn re mislead- 
ing than to represent Huizinga's 
rich and varied life-work as the arid 
illustration of one particular thesis, 
but nobody who submits to the spelt 
of this great man can miss the note 
of personal concern in nearly every- 
thing he wrote. The concern became 
more urgent when he had actually 
visited America in 1926 and had 
found it impossible to reconcile 
himself to what he had found there. 
In the ** Unsystematic Jottings", 
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IViir games : the snivelling dummy " retaliated " against an off-centre thrust by the horseman. 


Loss e Oprnerkmgen (V, 418-89), lie 
published in the subsequent year 
his personal reaction breaks through 


the detachment of the observer and 
tells us of his growing estrangement 
from the course of Western civiliza- 
tion. • 

What appeals to have hurt him 
quite particularly was the way in 
which the various dominant schools 
or Afnerican psychology and socio- 
logy interpreted all art and 1 all 
religion ns forms of escapism, 
" evasive satisfactions, compensatory 
fabrications’" (V, 4811. Maybe this 
attitude disturbed him nil the more 
profoundly ns It bore more than a 
superficial resemblance to his own 
metaphor of the three paths out of 
the misery of this world. Not that 
Huizinga was inconsistent In his 
rejection- of what we now. call 
reductionism. For hint mail's urge 
to transcpiid reality was always 
creative. Far from being, a sign of 
• weakness it was a sign of strength. 

He tells of a conversation lie had 
with a young sociologist who was 
ready to admit that Pur present 
civilization was no longer capable 
>)f creating great art. Great art, after 
sll, arose precisely as an escape 
from this world, it was no more 


than a morbid symptom. Huizinga 
countered by telling the story 
of the Friesian King Raribod 
who was about to be bap- 
tized and asked the Bishop where 
his ancestors were. Wnen he 
was told that they were in hell he 
got out of the font and declared 
thHt he preferred die abode of his 
ancestors to the new paradise 
(V, 482). lie, Huizinga, preferred 
to dwell among the terrors and 
delusions of an ancient civilization 
rather than in the promised land 
of social perfection. He knew it was 
ait inadequate answer. He knew 
that die sociologist could have 
replied : “ Tuke cure what you say, 
you cannot eat your cake and have 
it..” But he confesses that he was 
COnfused and depressed by these 
onedunfers. He tells us of a visit 
to Cologne when ho felt annoyed 
by the way tho city had been spoilt 
and trivialized. By accident almost 
lie had found his way into the 
ancient chinch of St Maria itti 
Kiipitol where offices were being 
read. Suddenly lie seemed to grasp 
' the meaning wliich a ti ne ritual had 
for a community quite apart from 
its religious significance. He sensed 
“ the tremendous seriousness of an 
age In which these things were wliat 
mattered to everyone. I had the 
feeling as if nine-tenths of our 
present culture were strictly 
irrelevant ” (V, 480). 

' Here, T believe, is the new ele- 
ment, the experience that turned 
Huizinga from a calm historian of 
culture into a passionate critic of 
his own times and, if the truth must 


be told, into a laudator temporis 
acti. That romantic aestheticism he 
had always tried to keep under 
Strict control offered itself as the 
only refuge from the modern world 
from wliich lie felt Increasingly 
alienated. Harsh words have been 
said about Huizinga by such pene- 
trating critics as Pieter Geyl” and 
Rosalie Colie 11 because of his 
refusal to come to terms with the 
realities of his time. I feel it would 
almost be an impertinence even to 
try to defend him, because if he had 
been more realistic he would also 
have been less interesting. I have 
found 1 * that it is from those who 
react to the problems of their time 
in an intensely personal way that 
we can generally learn, much more 
than we do from the well-adjusted. 

' I venture to think that none of 
Huizinga’s critics I have read have 
quite confronted the agony 
of his position. What had 
sustained him throughout his 
life, indeed what hnd prompted 
him to reject romantic nest he t ids in 
i» favour of an uncompromising 
search for truth, was his faith in 
absolute values, the values of Christ- 
innity ami the values of rationality. 
Wliat so deeply upset him wns the 
spectacle of reason undermining 
rationality. Ills stand was to he 
against relativism in all forms. What- 
ever wo think about individual 
arguments he employed, it was a 
noble stand In an important cause. 

The two books which were the 
most immediate expression of his 
position are In the Shadow of To- 
morrow 1 * and Homo ludens. It 


has rightly been said by Gustauf 
Renier 15 that they belong together, 
indeed neither can quite be under- 
stood In isolation. The more topi- 
cal book explains the author's deep 
anxieties about the future of West- 
ern culture, the other tries in rein* 
force die argument by explaining 
what we have lost since the eight- 
eenth century. 

The central tenet that holds the 
wings of the diptych together is 
Huizinga's conviction that “culture 
must have its ultimate aim in the 
metaphysical, or it will cease to be 
culture" (VII, 333): 


latter wo must iurn 
Homo ludens which 
other book in a £ w k'.’J 
lines against the ni,ft 4S 
bc-licf ,n technical p t0 j^. 

As a result of thk 
intellects the ihainlfu! !** 
‘T «»* Marxism 1 ; ,;^ 
about and even bcliSSJ^ 
nomic forces and mS: 1 

cste determine tlie cSJ 

world. This iroteso , 
motion of the economic h j 
conditioned by our ► 

“ft J t! . ,c /run or raiiobii-j 

Jililltarianls.ni »^er they h 3 d 

the mysteries and ac#,, 
of guilt and sin. But ih‘; 
go l ten to free him of M 
myopia and he seemed l 
to mould the world after ft 
‘e™ of his own banality. || 
[Hie word " Marxism " i 5 
in the English edition, fit) 
This tone of contempt for ft 
Rent ago owed something n 
book by Ortega y Gran, ft 
volt of the Masses, in which a 
ing is sounded agaiust the “ 
tives" within the gmes ofti 
Civilization.* 6 Huizinga elk 
this book in ids open kn 
Julien Benda of December lj 
which he diagnoses three fjit 
our time i puerility, supti 
and insincerity (VII, 271). J 
the symptoms of the fiut hi, 
the antics of mass lubvomtcti 
their uniforms, their nurth* 
their cliantings. In his origin! 
den lecture on play in Feb 
1933, he still thought that pi 
ness might be cited here uui 
uming circumstance (V, 24} ^ 
tho course of that fateful ja 
changed his mind. This tut tn 
play. It was what he called | 
ism. Did he perhaps remenft 
Dwn boyish desire to march til 
the streets of Groningen in’ 
dress, and had lie come to sidi 
authority, as we so often da 
we grow older ? Be that « it 
lie minced no words about odd 


By opposing metaphysics llic mod- 
ern spirit has a bull. shed culture. It 
Inis done so precisely because it 


tries to explain uwuy .such mon- 
tials of culturo us monilily, law 

(Vn iC 33i nS ^ UHt S ° ,nMI1 ^ bdmos. 

Several of Huizinga's critics have 
expressed surprise that his bonk on 
play dues hot even so much us refer 
to Freud ; the ct nest ion misses flic 
point tlinr Freud x tiultude— or what 
Huizinga took it to be — was pre- 
cisely one of rhe main targets nf 
the twin honks. Freudian is tp, as he 
culls it, had fmniliuri/ed whole pen- 
crutions with the noiion of sublima- 
tion, an attempt, in nther words, to 
explain the origins of culture and of 
art through tho transforma- 
tion of " infantile appetites ”. 
Huizinga calls it “ essentially even 
more anti-Christian in its implica- 
tions than the ethical theory of 
Marxism ” (VI r, 374). Fj)r his most 
vehement pronouncement on the 


lliniWEU nu nviug 

who are impressed by m 
tades : “ Tais seems gred 

power. It is childishness... 
who can still think know & 
this has no value wnaurtr 
394). 

Those who can still ibw 
what disturbed Huizinga alk 
much as the efforts to apt* 
much was the trend of IwMjJ 
the worship of life and of® 
with the blood that i«w 
side of the medal, 0 d« ! 
Huizinga has been cntjaiww 
nttacking National Socuby 
Fascist ideologies for w 
were, political movement: 
rather treating tliem as ay^tp 
the sickness of our culiwe- 
is how they appeared to Jin J 
less interested in theCaujUH 
movements than in tharw^j 
had met with, and his sttKWj 
nil the more effecove «lj 
because they wero noMiW 
political context. WM 
still remember the 
those year* will also reulJJ J J 
ful one was for this sifl^ 
reason. For Hulzinflfl fj. j 
ted to reason, but h 
difficult commitment! . 

These are strange 


combated fahh «»«* 

: ' L-e coiiguerod ]i. now 

'•'i L faith to save it from 
dV* f or jt is n»iy n ” l \' c 
f" ?n 8 .f.| U , yleIdi J, K fou n da* 

a slSphy-t-- 1 hdi, 

of ubsoluie truth 
^Sutnce of ol. S ol..le 
/uihkttl norms cun wlih- 
il i pressure ut the 

(page 92). 

if and how, we may «*kj 
'Slice on faith lead 

’ S o Ids Hfe hmg n^r- 

She called the play- 
.rf culture? .1 hope W 
‘Si not be found shnek- 
3 intended to he. Playing 

I implies unquestioning 
a of rules. If you do not, 
St spoilsport, that figure 
a Huizinga has so percep- 

itfih things to say. lhe 
a remember, shatters 
•wild itself. By withdraw- 
ite game He reveals the 
“and fragility of the plny- 
jthich he had temporarily 
with others. He rolls 
, tilts illusion”, and must 
liA u a tlireat to the play 
»4 (V, 39). The more one 
ijiiija the more one conics 
tifit it was this character 
(on consent, the ngroement 
lit from certain questions, 
fitiiuifd for hltu an unport- 
ttdhion of ctviHzuium. 
jm", he says towards the 
| lii book, ‘'will in n sense 
Si played according to ccr- 
iF, and true civilization will 
kmind fair play. Fair play 
14 less than good faith ox- 
lij play terms ” (V, 244). 

Bstnt in which these words 
ItiTt no doubt about their 
fuu. Huizinga wus appalled 
ibook of a National Socin- 

II Schmitt, Der Begriff des 
^Ji, which he stiniined up 
buiuili that pacta non si ait 
li\V, 243). He fKsiened on 
rain euphemism for war, 
wo des Ernst falls ” (the 
lia serious contingency), to 
I Us readers that die serious 
'Hu mankind is peace. Such 
tsiihds the recognition of 
■ common ground. It almost 
■t in oversight that ho nniirs 
“n the most palpable link 
upmiand peace recorded 

Ine traditional truce bo- 
w Barring Greek states ut 
®' the Olympic games. 

S cynical rca 

to Huizinga merely 
g*»e oxample of the dun- 
S? , ,'. n a »y typo of argil- 
U“*!‘§' 10 res the existence 
« embodied m rules. His 
of our lime 

lumi. m t ^ nt Bn blUJlIQS- 

as such w 

K 0 * tho game \>o cnll 
Zi! Wn ?o y he lookod 

back t° n 
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Within the cuniinuiiy nf 
lUii/ingu's interest in the subject 
there is thus n distinct (drift uf 
emphasis be i ween The Waning of 
the Middle Ages and Homo ludens. 
Wliiit hud intrigued him in his 
curlier work w.ih the phono mo nun 
nf *' pit- lending”, ilie flight into a 
world of fantasy that had much in 
cnmmoii wiili tile altitudes of n child 
at play. There i.s little of this ele- 
ment in the initial dofinilimi of the 
phenoiinmun which he proposes in 
Homo ludens: 11 Play is a voluntary 
activity or occupation executed 
within certain fixed liiuils of time 
wild place, according in rules freely 
accepted but ahsoTiiiely binding ” 
(V, SG). 

It is (in English terms) a shift 
from “play” to “games”. This 
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Spectator sport : cock-fighting. 

chnng o uf accent which accorded 
so well with Huizinga's moral pre- 
occupation. was certainly also facili- 
tated by i lie conception of culture 
Huizinga found in the posthumous 
work uf his great predecessor 
Jakob Bureklntrdr, Griccliische 
Kulturgeschichtc. 17 In his famous 
chni'iicttiri/iitioii uf the flowering of 
Greek culture of the fifth century 
Burcklutrdt had coined the word 


agonal, agonistic, and had shown 
how this ideal had penetrated the 
whole uf life. Nut only aihleiics and 


ffi questionings luy 
Possibilities, 
i££ n ho distinction bet- 
SiESH seriousness 
J ■ ? n h ,e Ibh- 

, entBl horl7on ° f 

118114 concerned. 


tho arts were conceived us contests, 
even lawsuits mid philosophical 
dialogues partook of the character 
and concept of the ugmt. Burck- 
luirdt contrasts this striving for 
fame with our modern striving for 
unlit, but here ns always ho retains 
Ills critical detachment. Tho cult 
of the agon wus to hint something 
peculiarly Greek, based ns it was 
on the importance the Greeks 
attached to the opinion of others. 
This trait was clearly rooted in the 
social situation of the poll's. In the 
Hast the institution of castes and 
the weight of despotism would have 
stifled such a love of free contests 
between equals. 

It is natural that Huizinga could 
not accept this interpretation. 
Burckliurdt, he reminds us, had 
composed his work in the 1880s, 
“before any general sociology 
existed to digest all the ethnological 
and uriLliropological data, most or 
which . . . were only coming to light 
then " (V, 100). It was this limita- 
tion thot accounts for Burckhnrdt’s 
pic ui re of Greek culture developing 
in comparative isolation from the 
phase he called “heroic” to that he 
called “ agonistic ". But there was 
no such excuse, iti Huizinga's view, 
for a classical scholar to repeat this 
theory in 1933 and to present the 
transition from the heroic to the 
agonistic, from battle to play as 
a form of decadence (V, 103). For 
in this respect, too, Huizinga s stand- 
point had somewhat shifted, He no 
longer appears to have endorsed 
Tylor's conviction that certain forms 
of play hnd evolved from activities 
once meant in earnest. Neither in 
Greece nor anywhere else, Huizinga 
stresses, was there sqcli a transition 
from battle to play or from play to 
battle. “The play element’ was 
present from the buginniug : 

Our point of departure must be 
the conception of nil almost child- 
like play-sen.se, expressing itself in 
various play-forms, some serious, 
some playful, but all rooted In 


ritual ana productivo culture by 
nl lowing the Innate hutuon need 
of rhythm, harmony, change, 
' alternation, contrast, and climax, 
etc. to unfold in full richness. 
Coupled with this play-sense is a 
spirit that strives fin- honour, dig- 
nity, superiority and beauty, 
and mvatery, heroic longings, the 
foreshadow nigs of music, sculp- 
ture and logic all seek form, and 
expression in noble play* A 
general loin will call lhe age that 


l.nyvv .■■.licit ;i-.piruiiuns hemic, t V, 
Itfti |Tlit- Iasi sc-iiil-uci- only in 
I lit! Ellgli.sll cclilir.il. ] 
ft is a beam if ul p.i$s;igc aiul n 
liciini il'nl vision. Inn iiiiu that docs 
mu <li-;guisi- its rniiiiiinic origin. 
Was t hurt; ever such u Golden Ago? 

J'nr <>ih;o in ibis bonk Ilui/.ini;a 
ignores tho insistent question about 
tin- ivlutimi betwcon dream mid 
reality. Tile horrors, brutalities and 
iim in ilie.-; of past cultures lire hid- 
don in Uio golden misr of that Idyl- 
lic dream which Hui/ingn himself 
hud rnicc analysed us ii projection 
of desires. 

Remember Hiiizingu's story of tho 
Friesian King Rndbod who choso 
hell ra liter than paradise nut of Iny- 
uliy to iris ancestors. What is troub- 
ling in Huizinga's later books is his 
refusal to acknowledge the reality 
of rh.it Hell. True, he might have 
countered this criticism by the re- 
minder l imt lie was speaking of 
aspirations rather than of realities. 
Wliat lie ontphHsized in both books 
whs whut lie called “a harmonious 
balance of material and spiritual 
values and a more or less homo- 
geneous ideal in whose pursuit the 
community's various activities con- 
verge " (VII, 332). But it is far front 
easy to make this idea of balance, 
that hud already occurred in 1897, 
fully intelligible in concrete terms. 

It is clear front Homo ludens that, 
human isL as he was, Huizinga pri- 
marily thought of classical Greece 
and perhaps twelfth -century France. 

In ancient Rome that balance wus 
already gravely upsut. He finds sus- 
picious emphasis in the grandeur 
of Roman art and the meretricious 
glitter of Roman decoration: 

The whole betrays ■ the would-be 
playfulness of an unquiet mind 
troubled by the dangers of r 
menacing reality but seeking 
refuge in the idyllic. The play 
dement is very prominent here, 
but iL has no organic connection 
with the structure of society and 
is no longer fecund of true culture. 
(V, 208) 

It is n charge which Is often levelled 
at the culture and art of the Rococo, 
but Huizinga loved the eighteenth 
century and commended It precisely 
for its playfulness. It is hard to deny 
the clement of mi almost defiant 
subjectivity in Huizinga's evaluations 
of culture elements past and present. 
Sometimes, indeed, ho comes close 
to the stereotype of tho old man 
out uf tuno with youth. Having 
rightly exalted tho dance as an 
expression of culture he hurtles to 
say that not every form of dancing 
shows this play quality to the full : 
.“This supersession of the round 
dance, choral, and figure dances by 
dancing t) deux ... or tho slither- 
ings or siblings ... of contemporary 
dancing Is probably to be regarded 
as a symptom of declining culture" 
(V, 196 ; tho Dutch is less emphatic 
than the English version). More 
surprising still, we read that “ real- 
ism, naturalism, impressionism and 
the rest of that dull catalogue of 
literary and pictorial coteries were 
all emptier of the play spirit than 
any or the earlier styles had ever 
been" (V, 224, as above). Is Renoir 
really less playful than Poutormo? 

What Is surprising here Is not that 
Huizinga, like all of us, had his pre- 
judices and pet aversions. Wliat 
colls for comment is rather a shift in 
his philosophical attitude towards 
the use of concepts. Huizinga 
repeatedly denied that lie had 

K hilosopliical gifts or interests and 
ere, as always, we must believe 
him ; but this did not prevent him 
in his earlier years from taking a 
. determined stand against tho atti- 
tude of mind that we now call 
, “ essentlalism *’. 1H It may be remem- 
! bered that be had criticized 
, Lnmprecht for believing in the 
. reality of his concepts rather than 
regarding them as auxiliary con- 
structs. Later, in his beautiful 
essay on the task of cultural history 
lie had devoted a whole section to 
. this issue when he came to discuss 
, the vexed problem, of periodization . 

> The only deliverance from the 

i dilemma of an exact division by 

neriods lias m the considered J 
, Abandonment of every require- 

i ntent of exactitude- The terms 

' should be used, In moderation and 

? modesty, as Wstorical custom pra- 

i vides them. One should use them 

2 lightly, and not build structures on 

S Am that they cannot support- 

? care should be taken not to 

squeeze them dry. - . - One should 
I' a| W ays be aware that every term 
a pretending to express the essence 
or the nature of a period is preju- 
c dicloi bv tit at very fact. . . . Gne 
e should constantly be Peered to 
). abandon a term. . . ■ (VH. M-3)* 
d To those of us who share this anti- 
r essentialist approach, which is cer- 
it tafnlv also the .approach of the naim 
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New Books from Longman 

Tawnrds Giook Tragedy 

Brian I fickots 

In ihn liosli .nul fundamental revaluation of the surviving piny* Professor 
Vickers sous Greek tragedy os a direct representation ol human conflict and 
suffering. £8.95 net 

The Dramatic Use of Bawdy in Shakespeare 
EAM Col man 

This book pays detailed attention to Shakespeare in performance, both on 
stage and on film, end therefore will be of much Interest lo lecturers of film 
and drama, nnd also to students of English Literature. £3.95 net 

Statesmen at War: 

The Strategy of Overthrow 1788-1789 
Piers Machety 

An account of England’s unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the French 
government from 1798 to 1788 » £7.50 net 

Chnrtai the Bold 
Richard Vaughan 

This historical end biographical work of the last of the great Dukas of Burgundy 
assesses his personality and hi i role as a ruler, nnd discusses his relationship 
with his subjects and Ids neighbours, £3.50 not 

GambetlB and the Making of the Third Republic 
J P T Bury 

Mr Bury's study not only Illuminates Leon Gambelta's development as one of 
the most promising ctalatmon of the day, but also French politics in the 
confused years after tho warwlth Prussia. £8.50 net 

Economic Systamt In World History 
Stephen Viljooh 

This book surveys the socio-economic systems that havo appeared In the 
history nf the world, and analyses the reason for the amergertce of the varied 
economics, their development, their sources of strength and weakness, and 
their impact. £4.76 net 

The Security Council 
Richard Hiscochs 
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ml scioutus, it comui us a surprise 
in find tlii‘ Huizinga of Homo 
ludens firmly enrnniheil in the 
eisuiiiiulisi ramp. It is obvious tliui 
lie knew ivhiit lie was lining : 

From a numiiinlist point "f view 

iv e might deny tho validity of a 

He no nil concept of piny Mild say 

tliat for every human group the 

L-unccpt ” piny " contains what is 

expressed in the word — or rather 

words. (V, 56) 

But now the whole structure of the 
book is designed to exclude this 
argument. Like n Scholastic "real- 
ist" or any Aristotelian, Huizinga 
starts with a definition designed to 
capture the “essence" of the play 
concept and only then scruti- 
nizes the words used in various lan- 
guages to express this essence. The 
burden of his second chaptor is that 
some languages " have succeeded 
better than others ill getting the 
various aspects of play into one 
word" (V, 56-7). It is obvious that 
the failure of Creek to do precisely 
this in using different forms for 
contests and for childish plays (V, 
57-58) disturbed him no less than 
the tendency of so many languages 
to speak of love-play in erotic con- 
texts (V, 71-2). This, he felt, must 
be a mere metaphor, for iL fell out- 
side his definition. What he was 
concerned with was ” play as a pri- 
mary datum of experience “ (V, 234) 
and it is also clear why he took 
this line. 

He had found in this somewhat 
authoritarian approach a defence 
against those dangers of “reduction- 
ism" which had come to preoccupy 
him. Play could not be explained. 
He speaks of “ that irreducible- 
quality of pure playfulness which 
is not . . - amenable to further 
analysis” (V, 34), of the “absolute 
Independence of the play concept " 
(V, 34; English edition, page 6). 
In other words, play has become 
for him what Goethe would have 
called an l/rp/iflmmien. Goethe had 
used this strategy to preserve his 
notion of colour from the analysis 
of Newtonian optics. Huizinga with- 
drew into a similar fortress to ward 
off the onslaught of psychology and 
the study of an/ntal behaviour. 

It is for this reason, I believe, 
that Ilomo ludens raises so many 
questions and offers so few answers. 
The notion of play as ail irreducible 
fact could not but rule out any 
attempts at explanation. I hope to 
have shown that Huizinga was con- 
sistent in a'dopting this attitude, 
and it can certainly not be the 
purpose of this paper to enter into 
tho vast range of problems he so 
deliberately excluded. Uut enough 
must be said to indicate why I do 
not believe that Ills strategy was 
either successful or necessary. So 
far as tho concept of nlay is con- 
cerned, the Hill i-cssential 1st cuse has 
meanwhile been put in n famous 
section of Wittgenstein’s Philo- 
sophisclie Untersuchungen, 20 in 
which It is argued that me vnrious 
meanings of a lean need not all 
have something in common ; some- 
times their likeness, like family like- 
ness. may only link neighbouring 
applications without extending over 
the whole of the field. 

I am not sure that Wittgenstein's 
example was happily chosen, pre- 
cisely because Spiel (he was writing 
in German) cau always be opposed 
to En\st like disease to health. 
What has to be demonstrated (and 
curiously enough has been demon- 
strated by none other than Hui- 
zinga) Is that the distinction itself 
is fluid and, up to a point, a matter 
of convention. Naturally this does 
not mean that we are debarred from 
adopting such a convention when 
discussing behaviour, we only must 


not attach more weight to the words 
we use here than In the case of 
historical periods. Least of all must 
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we allow an a priori definition to 
block any further analysis. Some 
oE the problems that interested Hui- 
zinga have Indeed acquired a differ- 
ent look since 1938 when Homo lud- 
ens was published. One such ex- 
ample must here suffice. In the 
first paragraph of the book he In. 
vites qs to watfh young dogs 

to see that all the essentials ol 
human play are present In their 
mernr gambols. .They Invito one 
another to play by a certain cere- 
moniousness in attitude and ges- 
ture. They keep to the rule that 
you shall not bite, qr not bite 
hard, your brother’s ear. (V, 28) 
The observation Is correct, but no- 
body who has . read the writings of 
Konrad Lorenz 31 or of HuJz&ga’s 
compatriot Nlko Tinbergen™ will be 
content any longer with describing 
such behaviour as an Urphllnomen. 
The science of ethology has ihtro- 
duced us to .the development of 
what is called rltualizatlon 35 and to 
the importance of (he achievement 
of dominance, ..or ; tanking ; indeed, 
lY.i '' !r -• -»■ : .i:i 


si iicu Huizinga the turni “pecking 
order" has become part nf common 
parlance.™ We can guess at the im- 
portance of these mechanisms in the 
animal world. 

After a brief trial of strength, 
every animal in the flock or the 
herd learns to know its place, and 
docs not expend unnecessary energy 
in fighting a stronger mem her of 
its group. Only at certain moments 
of crisis, us the .siretiglh of the 
dominant animal fails, will there he 
contests for a place at the lop of 
tlio ladder, nnd these contests will 
end as soon as victory is conceded, 
Lorenz has shown that the same 
is true of the fights for territory 
or for mates. As a rule animals of 
the same species do not kill ench 
other. Once tho outcome is clear 
and dominance established, the eun- 



Early French playing-card. 

test is over. The defeated submits 
and slinks away. Uvea in the unlnml 
world, there is no absolute distinc- 
tion between the sham fight and the 
real contest. Roth are rule- 
governed. Once ive gram that these 
restraints are uf the utmost import- 
ance for the survival of tho species, 
wc arc surely entitled to ask tor (he 
fute of -these tendencies in human 
communities. In one sense mini is 
less lucky than mil mills. Kudo wed 
ns lie is with wliut we call reason, 
»c has Iiivunlud tools and weapons, 
ruses, stratagems and imps. A 
human contest is no longer u simple 
trial nf physical strength und the 
loser, instead of acknowledging 
defeat, may poison n well or dig 
a ditch to catch his stronger oppon- 
ent unawares. There are two ways 
out of this new situation. Either die 
victor can kill his adversary to re- 
main in safe possession of his rank 
and territory, or the group can im- 
pose explicit rules for the contest 
which disidlow hitting below the 
belt, poisoning wells or digging 
ditches. We are on the way to the 
rules of contests that interested 
Huizinga. He knew, of course, that 
there was a link between tho crav- 
ing for dominance and the role of 
contests : 

The urge to be first has as many 
forms of expression as society 
offers opportunity to It. The ways 
in which man competes for 
superiority are os various as the 
prizes at stake. Decision may be 
left to chance, physical strength, 
dexterity, or bloody combats. Or 
there may competitions in 
courage or endurance, skilfulness, 
knowledge, boasting and cunning. 
A trial of strength may be dem- 
anded, or a specimen of art ; a 
sword has to be forgetj or ingeni- 
ous rhymes made. (V, 134) 

What these apd the countless other 
examples we find in Homo ludens 
suggest is precisely that a competi- 
tion or contest must be in some- 
thing, in a definable achievement 
which allows of an unambiguous 
decision like climbing up a greasy 
pole or putting a man on the moon. 
Granted that Huizinga is right, and 
that even a. learned symposium par- 
takes of the character of ploy, it 
would ibecome a game only if w6 in- 
troduced some arbitrary criterion of 
what constitutes winning. A con- 
test might be arranged as to who 
can plgcc most quotations from Hui- 
zinga’s Collected Works, a contest 
in which ! would certainly ir.se. The 
pdint is always to define precisely 
beforehand what It is that is to be 
tested. The need to .do so is per- 
fectly rational if you are aiming, at n 
ranking order. Wljat is irrational is 


ill at Cambridge j 5 ft' 3 1 
vulgur reaction a, 

iss’jfr sr-tts 

n a sense “ ,e creation of 

negative category of n ue ii, J 
serves to cut play loSse fro™ 

hud h °mX e 111 i the emo, ' onj l lil- 

fgSpfi 

to play IS to learn that such c 
can be constructed In ufm- 
know of a little girl who p!»wd 
mother every night with It 
howls when she made anyaitw 

lea VP tlin rnnm tl ... _■ . ■ 




j-d frame hypotheses 
V X physical and psycho- 

r - lion Of phenomena, but 
iVSSJfl him to deny 
nnrnv In what Popper 
'll .he Third World, the 
M h im solutions which is 

‘ rrarion is close at hand : 
ffl«lf to explain some 
preoccupations in 
‘iftpsychoJogicel develop 
! Ve lim he first experi- 
i j! r j]| of history in the 
;; playful pageant. But I 
iVcW™ that 1 could re- 
ti-M’s oeuvre to mere 
^ tl J of such psychological 
1 His books stand up, as 
cathedrals, as beautiful 
,‘Z* have solved certain 
Sled posed many new ones 
Sfi solutions. And, 
jS accept the method 
i It Huizinga in Homo 
[S sure we have not yet 
tooiigh of what the book 
ie. 


eaye the room. But one M 
little horror commanded, '■ Mu 
go away, I want to cry for mui 
—■ textbook example of 
pleasures of domination in more 
one sense of the term. Witch 
baby playing peek-a-boo. In, 111 
pect tho grown-up to ask lo 
” Where is baby ? I can 1 ! 
baby", and to burst into deli 
cries when baby is “ found". ft 
the moment comes very soon * 
the child knows very well tint 
are nretending, but only a spoils, 
would then say, "I have seen w 
along". 

Huizinga had the right insdrq 
focusing attention on the spoiliji 
as a key to our understanding^ 
what play is about. Bui hrrtui 
where hfs wish to isolate pin! 
the study of the human min 
nrived him of some of the fr 
ills Insight. Remember Albee 1 
Who's Afraid of Virginia W 
where the husband takes his re: 
by " killing " the son who ne\et 

Fs there 'really no transition l 
such abnormal states to some of 
phenomena of culture that im 
Huizinga? Need we be sf 
investigating these pressure, 
fear of debunking man's sir 
Dues the fact that caihedrili 
built to proclaim nt)r only tbf 1 — 
nf Gnd nut nlso the power i 
Bishop make them less buuiM 
Are they pot In any case nWF 
ing structures which wecin i» 
for their own sake? I WkviJ 
K. K. Popper that what Is 
“ i-cdiictlonlsm " need not mat 
retreat into a refusal totm 
questions of o rigins. 81 * 
jjnwiilltllll VIIM 
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»eja field, the history of art, 
taome intolerably earnest, 
enstiae has come fo be 
j w the postulation of pro- 
mints or ulterior motives, 
ii of fan Is perhaps even 
j^pidar among us than is 
of beauty. Huizinga’s 
nf culture as a game, more- 
mm the fatal weakness oE 
*cf change and of dynamism 
■ liken hold of our world in 
nke of the triumphs of 
1 Marking examination 
g lo the history of art. 
n alien been struck by 
hjflHicy with which the 
'itiolutionary " is employed 
j it a term of praise 
uiiitor a stylistic change. 
u master invents peispec- 
fiicsrdj it, whether ho paints 
i green or red, if only his 
kseen in terms of a break 
ntntioQS it is revolutionary 
rdore good. If Homo ludens 
Uuthiogbut remind us of 
c that conventions belong to 
j aid to art much as rules 
I n games, the book would 
to i service to this hectic 
(hul It was precisely this 
iiricter of our civilization 
ga deplored. He wanted 
i his contemporaries to 
k reslralpt, to practise 
aqpod to seek tho simple life. 

H d.to them more un- 
s ploa for romincio- 
t«ilhilc it may still he, but 
'the call has been taken up 
jMog, who are more critical 
Mult of profit and power 
kctuld ever have hoped. 

Mtricted him In tho model 
Wt was precisely this ole- 
inf-imposed discipline. But 
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lie also knew that human life is not 
a game. There can be no room in 
a gume for pity. Imagine a goal- 
keeper lolling the hull through be- 
cause lie is sorry for ihe oilier 
side. In life piiy must ho u) lowed 
to break nil the rules, for without 
charily all culture is nothing but 
sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals. Huizinga did not quote the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, but it 
cannot have been fur from his mind 
when he wrote the Jast pages of 
Hnino ludens. For, as the book 
grew under his hands, it changed 
from u book about man and play to 
n meditation about man and God. 

T have mentioned a game that 
might be arranged,- a competition in 
.spotting quotations. Here is a des- ] 
cripiion of a hunting ritual: I 

Only a gentleman has the right to i 
‘carve wild game. Bare-headed, on 
bended knee, with a special sword < 
for the purpose (it would be sacri- 1 
lege to use any other), with ritual 
gesture, in a ritual order^ he cuts 
the ritual number in due < 

solemnity, while the crowd stands 
around in silence. 1 

Where does it come from ? Not ! 
from Homo ludens, nor indeed from 
the Waning of the Middle Ages. It 
is to be found in the Lous Stultitiae 
by Erasmus. 

Naturally Erasmus here ridicules 
the folly of man’s propensity to in- 
dulge in this kind of game, lie goes 
through the various aspects of life 
to make fun of the irrational things 
done by lawyers, tcnchers, theolo- 
gians und philosophers while Homo 
ludens describes similar specimens 
of human behaviour ns evidence of 
the link between culture and the 
pluy instinct. But when in his origi- 
nal lecture Huizinga spoke of the 
danger of looking at civilization sub 
snccie ludi, he warned his audience 
tlisit “ play is a category that devours 
everything, just ns folly, once it had 
taken hold uf the mind of Ernsnius, 
had to become the Queen of the 
whole world” (V, 23). To quote 
Huizinga's words from his essay 
about the Praise of Folly: 

He [Erasmus] had measured all 
the values of the world against 
the length nf his fool’s bauble, 
nnd everything of that world was 
was found to be folly by that mea- 
suring rod. Wisdom was folly, 

(1) *' Personification " I 11 R. R. Bolgor, 
ed. Ctotflciil Influences on European 
Culture (Cambridge, 1971). 247-257 ; 
anil " leones Symbol lene ’’ in Sym- 
bolic Images (London, 1972), 123-195. 

(2) I have normally quoted from tlio 
text uf the English edition (London, 
1949) " prepared from the German 
edition published In Switzerland, 
1944, and also from the author’* own 
English translation of the text which 
ha made shortly before Ills death . 
The English translator remarks tlmt 
“ comparison of the two toxts shows 
a number of discrepancies and a 
marked difference In style ” and ex- 
presses the hope to havo achieved a 
reasonable synthesis ”, I have 
checked the extracts against the 
Dutch original cited In the references. 
In the case of relevant divergences 
I have either substituted my own 
translation or drawn attention to the 
differences. 

(3) G. J. fleering, Johan Hulzlngtrs re- 
Ugleuze udachten ols achtegrona van 
ztjn w eaten (Lochcm, 194B). 

(4) Het Is een hachelljk pogen, om In 
een oude. ver van ons gclegen tetter- 
kunde nan te wljzen, waar do grens 
ligt tusschcn het ernsde en hct-niet- 
crnsilg bedoelde. Het Is zelfs 

* dikwills nutteloos en verkeerd, 
om met een onbeschciden naar- 
stigheid die bewuste onder- 
schcidlng in twee staten van ultdruk- 
king, buiten den kring onzer eigen 
Ideetln te wlllen toepassen. Want 
juist om, zelf onbewust, die belde 
staten saam te houden en te verroen- 
gen tot de aandncnlijkste utting van 
do innlgste gedachten, Is bet ver- 
mogen van enkelen die in evemvicht 
van doen en denken lwen In den 
vollen bloel van een cultuurtijdperk- 

(5) Karl J. Weintraub, VWoni of Cul- 
ture (Chicago, 1966), 228-9. 

. (6) E. H. Gombrlch. In Search of Cul- 
■ tural History (Oxford, 1969). 

(7) E. Rosenbaum, *' Johan Huizinga", 

Die Zeilung (London, May 11* 1945). 

(8) The passage is omitted from the 
English translation, on which see 
Weintraub, Visions, 212. 

(9) Gombrlch, Cultural History, 29. 

P Gevl 11 Huizinga &s an Accuser 
' of his Age ”, History and Theory, II 
(1963), IU, 231-262, 255. (No source is 
given.) 

(11) Ibidem, 


fully was lifu-. Hut when in the 
end Ik- finally also usvd this iik-.i- 
silting rod to gauge the tilings 
nf heaven everything mice inniu 
turned round. The figures on the 
scale nf the rod now read in the 
other direction. Polly became wis- 
dom. Here lie had stepped one 
further step beyond himself. The 
word had passed from the hum- 
nnist wit with ills wealth of erudi- 
tion und his noble social sense 
to the inner man ind lie pointed 
beyond the consequences of an 
ami-intelloctualism that remained 
within this world to a sphere in 
which the contrast between intcl- 
leciuaiism and its opposite is dis- 
solved. (VI. 234) 

It is impossible to miss the resem- 
blance between this reading of the 
Praise of Folly and the concluding 
page of Home ludens which I 
quoted at the outset of this inquiry. 

I believe that the parallel extends 
much further. Tu appreciate Eras- 
mus’s idea of Folly we do not turn 
to the debates of modern psychia- 
trists about the nature of mental 
illness. In the last analysis, the 
discussion by modern psychologists 
and anthropologists about the nature 
und the definition of play 28 are no 
more relevant to Huizinga’s renl 
concern. 

1 know that Huizinga was some- 
times nettled when it was assumed 
that be identified with Erasmus 
(1, 41). Somehow the great human- 
ist aroused in him all the ambivalent 
feelings that sprang from a life-long 
fight against the temptations of 
cultured aestheticism. We are 
reminded of the distinction Huizinga 
drew between St Jerome’s and St 
Augustine’s style of religiosity. He 
returned to this theme in his cen- 
tenary address on Erasmus delivered 
in the Minster at Basle : 

These arc neither tbe accents of 
Luther nor those of Calvin and 
St Theresa. The religious senti- 
ments of Erasmus appear to us 
frequently removed into the 
middle sphere of poetic erudition 
instead of calling to heaven from 
the depths. (VI, 207) 

Reading Homo ludens with sym- 
pathy und understanding even those 
of us who CHimot share Huizinga’s 
philosophy can hear that voice de 
profuiulit. 

after the Spaulsb original of 1930, 
Chapters lx and x. 

(17) I am indebted . to Professor A. 
Momlgllano who made me see the 
importance of tills shift. 




(18) K. R. Popper, The Poverty of 
lllstorldsm (London, 1957). 27ff, nud 
The Open Society and Us Enemies 


(19) I quote from tho English transla- 
tion by J. S. Holmes and H. v Mario 
la Men and Ideas (1959), 74. 

(20) L. Wittgenstein, rhllosophlsche 
Untersuchungcn (Oxford, 1953), 31 
ff. 

(21) Konrad Lorenz, Das sogenannie 
Bdse. Zur Naturgeschlchte dcr Ag- 
gression (Vienna, 1963). 

(22) N. Tinbergen, "On War and 
Peace In Animals and Man”, 
Science, CLX (June 28, 1968), 1411- 
1418. 

(23) W. H. Thorpe, ” RJtiiallzjation In 
ontogeny, I, Animal Play ' , In J. 
Huxley, ed, A Discussion on RUnaU- 
zatlon of Behaviour in Animals and 
Man. Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London, Series 
B, No. 772, CCLI (1966). 

(24) Thanks to the kindness of the 
editor of the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary Supplement I have been allow- 
ed to see their collection of refer- 
ences from which it appears that 
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Point (1928), 48. Could the novdUt 
have taken It over from his 
the biologist ? W. C. Allee, Anfmoj 
Aggregations (Chicago, 1931} and 
ft! Social Life of Animals (I f*?* 
Toronto, 1938) appears to have made 
thp term more popular, though its 
Sal Se dates from. the postwar 
period. _ „ ■ 
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(ia " Johan HiiWnga and Uio Tuk ot 
. Cultural History r*TMmltMggn 
Cfd Review, LXFX (1964). lu, 607-630. 


(13) See my Aby War burg : Anflf* 
leciuol Biography (London, 1971;, “■ 
114) My quotations are wnerajj from 
tlie English translation by J. H. Huiz- 
inga, Lundon, 1936, h “J ; JrSSted 
here as always are to the Colleciea 

Works < Vorsqmelte *««** 

volumes* Haarlem, 1948-53), 

(15) Quoted by GeyL “ Huizinga ", 239. 

(16) English translation, London, 1932, 
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■ Exorcism Paa! and Present November 7 

I ROGER BAKER Paper £1.65 

A wide-ranging, factual study of thie ways In which man has 
dealt with the manifestations of evil through the ages. 

■ Under Bow Bells 

„ JOSEPH McCULLOCH N°wp»ra tj 

| Cloth £ 3.50 

In dialogue with Edna O'Brien, Barnard Levin, Michael McCrum, 

■ Tdm Stoppard, Sheila Hancock, Shirley Williams, Marcolm Mug- 
gerldge A. J. Ayer, Laurenoe Olivier, Jacquelta Hawkes, 

■ Katharine Whitehorn, Joyce Grenfell, Kenneth Clark, Jonathan 
|9 Miller, James Callaghan, James Laver, Diana Rlgg, Margaret 
Drabble, Lord David Cecil, Yehudi Menuhin. 

U African Traditional Religion 

| Third Edition AVAILABLE NOW 

_ GEOFFREY PARRINDER cloth ci.no, paper eep 

W 1 In a brief apace and with an admirable darlly of expression 
and economy of words the author gives a panoramlo view of 
■ African religions while still including a considerable amount 
™ of necessary delail.* 

H Mgr John Coonan, Catholic Herald 

I Worship in the World’s 
” Religions 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER November 7 

■ Cloth £3.96, paper £1.7 5 

M In this unique study of the world's living religions, Ihe author 
m Is concerned wilh worship as seen end shared by the laity 
■ and seeks lo promote a sympathetic understanding of the facts 
of other religious bell eta and ways of worship. 
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SllR(iK) SO I, Ml : 

Pocsiv coihjiIcIl- 

1 2 T LJ|i. Miluii : Aduljilii. L. 2,500. 

LEONARDO SIMSCAI.I.I : 
t.’clIJhSl* 

PuosJe 1«)’.2-I'ir2. 

122pp. Mil.iii: iWniiiUrfnri. L.75Q. 

GIOU(rK) DASH A Nil 
Kpitulllo 

115pp. Milcin : iMnutiaclori. L. 2,800. 

LEUNAUIX) IUANCINO : 

La lie! la scienza 

113pp. Bologna: Cappelli. L. 2j0Q0. 

A salute first to Aldo PalHzzeschi, 
tvlio tiled in Rome recently at a 
great ago. The Times onitimry 
praised his iiovef.* but said little 
about hi.-! stature as a poet, One of 
the original juturisti, Ikj broke 
with Marl lie Mi when ihe latter's 
political altitudes began to hurdon. 
Scorning, like nil futurists, conven- 
tional divisions between media and 
even between urt and life, ha cast 
himself us a clown, " il an !i itn banco 
deli'iiinniu min ”. While not nil Ills 
work partakes of his early high 
spirits, lie remains a breath of 
fresh air : wpflt opus. 

There is uoiliing remotely clown- 
like about Sergio Soinil, but the re 
is noil) i tig stuffy cither, Solmi, who 
is seventy-five this year, is 
a lyricist somewhat ill the mould 
of Leopardi. His Poesie com 
plete, with a reproduction of 
Monet's 11 Nymph fins ” on the 

Jacket, brings together In its 
100 or so pages his four volumes, 
plus a few recent pieces; he has 
added, ho tells us, the odd epig- 
raph (Calderon, Mallarm6, Kafka) 
hero and there “ tho better to 
direct the render towurds the real 
meaning of the poems”. A level, 
voice, not given to unruly ambigui- 
ties, it arranges words in “ this 
warm, speckled, precise existence " 
(“Arte poetica ”) — “speckled” 

('* scie/iata ”) being a revision of 
flit* earlier, airier “ tuiiiLioiv-col- 
oiirotl ” (*' irridata ”) ; a private 
voice in ■* n world every dav more 
alien ” (“A Giacomo Leopardi"), 
embarrassed by the need for soli- ■ 
daritv under dictatorship (" Bagnl 
popoiarl ”), using a persona to 
extend its range l* Dal quaderno dl 
Mario Rossetti”), It nevertheless 
nas no world of its own in which 
to take refuge. In Levania, the 
poet invokes the lunar fantasies 


{The Ellipse), a suk-i/iiuii fruin ills 
puetir ouijuii nver forLy yu.irs anil 
.six volumes, lugetber with a iiihlia- 
gniphy, a miiini-up of criiic.il upiu- 
ions mid hii essay by Giuseppe I'un- 
tiggiti mi i he* piiei's " two muses”. of 
poetry unci niiiilieimiliis. Siiiiiga Ill's, 
mi crest in rliai nr her mnny-sjduil 
Lemurdn has e.iiucil him the 
tlcscriiuimi nf ” a lesser Valery”; 
but Micro rlic icscmlil.mce cuds, for 
Simsgalll keeps his muses t'lmily 
apart. “I dmi’t ill ini; J know yet 
jiiht ivli.it the [Kiel's jul) is”, says 
l be _ professional olcciionics 
engineer; been use It Is so unpredic- 
table, “I have never asked poetry 
to help me solve my problems ” 
(“L’elfl della Inna "), Incapable of 
systematic thought, poetry is 
reduced to a piny thing, and “toys 
enibarross philosophers”, while the 
poet is more like tho shrill cicada 
tlitin the- i ml usi r inns am (“I’u&sia 
per mm cicala ” l. Sinisgalli’s poems 
are full of such msiturcx; they are 
mostly brief, melodious lyrics set 
in his unlive landscape, the unii- 
i nor bid secretions of a Mediter- 
ranean Shropshire Lad, ns in 


Fear and doubt 


11 Voce del cacciutnrc ” (Voice uf 
i ho limner ). 

10 aspettu die tu pass! 
all'incrocii) dei vetch! senlieri. 
Dnrnii dictro i sussi 

e ull'alhn vieni n here. 

I'.icqua £ pma come il cieiy 
che raccoglie. Sopr.t le fnglie 
tu l.isci un segno. 

5 u quel la si rise in devi cad ere. 

< I wait for you to go by 
at the crossing of the old paths. 
You sleep behind the rocks 
and at dawn you come to drink. 
The water is pure as the sky 

11 collects. A ( iove the ienves 
you drop a sign ; 

on lluit trace you must fall.) 

The a novelist Giorgio Bassnui 
made his debut as a poet just after 
the war ; Epitufjio is his first book 
nf verse since then. For its title, 


iliu lin'il. j<, aptly dedgmni: pilulud 
■\vmmcii Icully on singularly heavy 
paper, the poems constitute in the 
main a kind nf diary for 1FI7.3 — nr 
m> (lie author obligingly informs 
us. "I began tn mnku these poems/ 
■ fur sheer joy just for myself ", wc 
read, and ive are happy for him; 
hut they are seldom 'inure than 
.joltings, and scarcely Jottings foi 
Poems. Perhaps they should have 
been printed, If at all, on lliinner 
papur. 

“The condition of ihe poet /is 
nJivnys war", cries Lconardu Man- 
vino in Ids new collection. In his 
mid-thirties, Muiicino has trans- 
lated from Horace and Lucretius 
and published four vulumes 
of his own verse, the last nf 
which lins been Incorporated into 
La bella scienza, which has a 
foreword by Giuliano Manucordu 
and a thumbs-up cover drawing by 
Kona to Cuttiiso. It is a noisy lim'd;, 
from its preliminary slogan (** a 
true writing must be worth n rev- 
olutionary action"), through its fre- 
quent references to " the new 
man ” and “ the last mini ”, reach- 
ing a crisis of sorts in one of many 
poems about poetry, in which the 
poet accuses himself i “You don’t 
even know / against whom you gre 
driving tlie war machine /against 
whom you are moving/and with 
whom you stand/and against whom 
your grudge is reared” ("si rizzn il 
mo ranenre Thera are, however, 
moments: 

Ccrto nun bnstu i'oinbrn i] segno 
d’tin cavallo per usciro dai giiuiti 
{Truly the shadow the sign 

of a horse is not enough tn leave 
the ghettos . . .) 

Mancino does not lack imagination i 
lie has some nice textures— particu- 
larly in the section “ Paleo (grafi) 
granuni " — but nt the moment lie 
swings uneasily between Nerudinn 
rhetoric (as above) and modern 
French poetics. 


ElllCH FRIED ; 

Gegengllt 

-19 Gedicluo uml ein Zykins 
79pp. Beilin i Waguiibach. DM6.80. 

Tho eponymous poison antidote in 
Gegcngiit, Erich Fried's new col- 
lection of poems, comprises equal 
parts of "Angst” mid " Zweifel 
The prescript Inn Is given In n short 
poem from Section One of rho book, 
"Angst und Zweifcl ” (Fear and 
Doubt) i 

Zweiflo niclit 
an deni 
dcr dir sagt 
er hat Angst 

aber hah Angst 
vor deni 
dcr dir sagt 

er hennt keiuen Zweifel. 

(Don’t doubt 

die man 

who tells you 

ha's afraid 

but be afraid 

of him 

who tells you 

lit! doesn’t know doubt.) 

Fried sees fear as a positive force 
in the perception of artistic respon- 
sibility. Only by acknowledging his 
own fear can the artist, on buhnlf of 
his fellow men, attack “AngsL" in 
general. 

But fear is nut enough. It must 
be stiffened with the conscious scep- 
ticism Fried calls “ Zweifel In 
SccLiou Two, which is subtitled “ MIt 
ini Spiel" (In the Thick of It), 
Filed confronts the “ now revolu- 
tionaries ” who want to change the 
world at gunpoint. In the poem 
“Das Iiinfache" (The F.usy Wav), 


Presentation pack 


of. Kepler to explore such a world 
with- characteristic melancholy; 

. ... . Er a lo zero 

cue ogiu cnlcolo splega, era il 
, , , concreto, 

bianco, fora to, calclnato foiulo 
doll’essete. 

. , , (It was tho zero 

revealed by every reckoning, was 
. . the concrete, 

Whl to, riddled, burnt out ground 
of being.) 

Precision, mathematical preci- 
sion, is also a preoccupation of 
Leonardo Sinisgalli, Tills mercurial 
southerner is a man of many 
talents— poetry, graphic design, 
architecture, industrial technology; 
a. delicate watercolour from his 
hand adorns the cover of L’ellisse 


Colliers de Pocsic, 1 
Paris; Gnllimard, 25fr. 

Gallimard’s new Cahiers de Podsie, 
of which this is the first Issue, 
deserves a hearty welcome. Six 
new poets arB • assembled in a 
plump hook, each one Introduced 
by an established poet, who pro- 
vides a few words of impressionis- 
tic appraisal. Tha poets are ns 
attractively diverse as their spon- 
sors, and one wonders whether quite 
the some range of linguistic prob- 
lems and solutions would be 
achieved by any comparable British 
collection. 

We start with Jane Albert-Hesse, 
whose poetry has perhaps more 
sheer strength than any other in 
me volume. The scene is the Jura, 
but there is nothing parochial 
about either that landscape or Mile 
Hesses poetry. Her language too is 
rooted in the locality, mingling dia- 
lectal usages with a compressed 
formality which is highly concrete 
and expressive. Such density does 


not always avoid ilia danger of a 
sort of verbal coagulation, but ihe 
solid evocation of experience is 
most impressive and complete. 

Robert Davreu's contortions- of 
syntax are more extremo, and ho 
sometimes builds his poems on con- 
nexions of sound ruther than 

meaning ", Hero silence is a part 
of the compression, ns if it had be- 
come suppression, and his sponsor, 
Micnol Deguy, sees an attempt to 
let meaning through between the 
words of the poem rather than In 
them. M Deguy can be oxpected to 
admire intelligence and wit, and his 
other prot£g6 here. Jacques Ariaue, 
also has these qualities in good mea-- 
sure. His language is sometimes 
aiiagrammatlc, and tho Imagery Is 
dense, hard, rather emotionless. But 
he can observe as well as writs with 
wit : . " Des crabes fcrlvent des 
dizains de cfit6 avant de s’enfoulr 
sous laur carapace et lo sable 
hiimlde. 

Georges Clalrefoud’s contribution 
Is a single long poem, meridional, 
delicate and tender, beginning with 
the lines, Peu de choses qui comp- 


lout, /Tes denis com re ies 
inieiiiies ”, nml finishing nn a note 
ol bitterness which seems both justi- 
fied mid moving, Fcrhups the host 
continent on M Cluirefond is that 
he can bring off u lino like “Jo 
m atomic plus de lit hnm6 de 
liionima”, for the whole poem 
supports und needs it. 

Still more npprouclinbln aro 
William Cliff (a pseudonym?) nml 
Michel Malnult. Tho former is a 
sort of Flemish beat poet, with ono 
or the heat poet’s chief failings : ho 
sometimes gives us the benefit of his 
reelings without nrousing ours. Yet, 
as Claude Roy points out, he is moro 
often saved by solf-irony, as when ho 
writes, " je circule sans dgard pour 
doujeur", neatly undermining 
this hollow organ-note with the next 
line : * de mes fesses sur ce vfilo. . 

As for M Mainuit, he opens with a 
rush of portmanteau words, but soon 
switches to a rapid torrent of violent 
French, slangy, witty and indecent. 

Ecrlre des pauhdmes”, he spells 
contemptuously, "e’est comma se 
toucher.” An anti-poet whose pootry 
is in the violence of his assault on 
conventional language. 


Fried diagnoses n r 

lmllllral “''n.impUfki 1 . 1 - 
1110 VVcee Hmhfo £ 

■tordcrW^dTliS^g 
Wiu dir WtE 

ITI, “ I,llllK "voluilm ^ 

but lhe i»"' »f 

As the path of a bullet Jibe h 

The cause of the 
lion, by which Fried seeuu is 
» radical change in “uni t 
merely political attitudes, hi 
s , erv u cd > miteti 

2W h ll ?- u , br ', tha found 
or glib political nssumpiionj. 

The last section of the bwi 
composed of the long poon“Zi, 
mi der Sprache” (Doubt la 
guage) in which Fried given * 
cn] reconsideration to the ei(< 
ness of language. The poem 
Is sometimes messy, as lit ihi 

Also Anstoss dor Sprache an iii 

Und Abgestossenhelt des Zu 
von seiner Spr 
(Therefore the butting of langu 
... , , against iu dou! 

And ihe pushing away of doubt [ 
Its language.) 

But Fried eventually reveali 
concern witli Lhe throat io bo 
liension mid human develo 
which Peter Handke characterhed 
Knspar as “ oppression through 
guage The power exercised 

us by the manipulators of pltd 
mid injunctions can only he br 
Fried argues, by linguistic guen 
who confront uie oppressors 
mems with doubt. 

He moves on from an ar 
for strategic doubt within Iso 
lo a faith in the ability of 1 
to express what is by doubling 
appears to be. Doubt at lastb 
u means to positive belief: 

Und Ihr Zweifel nn dev Spradu 
kmm ein a hesonriere Form 
Mires Glnubeus sein 
dii.ss sio niclit zu sick 

k 

in Hirer Sprache durch iliraS 

8 

docli aupli niclit oline Sprache . 
und dass sie im Zweifejsfall j 
an nllcni zweifcln mdssen vofl g 
ela spread 

und sprechen miissen von allcoi 
dem sie zwelle^. 

(And their doubting of langiuF 
can be a special form 
of faith • 

s0 that they 

in language by means of fojjP 

but not without language either j 
and so that wben In doubt . _ d 
tliey must doubt the 

mid talk about the very tgj 

Fried’s more complex 
sometimes get too corngM I 


phenomenon of Burgundy 


0 VAUGHAN I 

of* 1 Burgundy 
^50. 

jtttoDuke of Burgundy 

IftjO- 


ualimited opportunities lay „ 
, ^fourteenth and fifteenth- e 
t g-jreuiidian dukes. They ^ 
"h rich towns of the Low t 
f v . [hey pruden tly with d re w t 
^dhuucilve Hundred Years £ 
[d their neighbours were t 
Mr or financially embar- a 
a b about 1450 their advance 
■M a where Duke 

-Il Goad, whom all regarded C 

idiag sovereign of the West, c 
slid to shoulder France and s 
8 dde to make room for r 
lo change the map of C 
C 

v jU$ opportunities lay before 1 
j Viugnan when he began to a 
J.ui the Valois dukes nvelva 1 
ip. It was time to confront J 
.ill interpretations with ’ 
5 Mirk In all the four Ian- » 
h of the Burgundian state, c 
i Hi welcome was as- v 
house there was nothing r 
i tamnarable in English. 0 
!i< publication of Charles the 1 
'M hs completed his immense 
i in astonishingly short time, 
i tremendous achievement by 
:ixl la some 1,5Q0 pages he 
muted a huge mass of infor- 
e la an orderly fashion (the 
frbut sometimes very lengthy « 
□ bom documents occasion- \ 
Hi it a rather undigested 
nan, however). * 

hi given narrative history a 2 
but at a time when it is out Te 
fen: the account of the 5 
li Alsace, and some of tho 
«t«, are among his best 1 
for instance. Ha has gently f 
d Burgundy a little from its ? 
tnsins and set It in a truly 11 
aui frame by repeatedly F 
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Dutch publisher of Internationa! 
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three dutch authors who get International attention 


M 


nederiand 


Arthur van Schendel 

Arthur van Schendel, (187-1-1946) Is one 
,o£ the mos^ Important novelists of 
European Neo-Romanticism. It Is no 
exaggeration to say he is the Dutch 
compeer to Herman) 1 Hessej Arthur Vaii 
Schendel has been several times a Nobel 
candi4atc. 

His books evoke the greatness and 
tragedy of the Dutch Golden Age, and 
the colourful life and love in medieval 
% - Italy. 

Many ’translations have appeared in the 
tpl^tiesj many new translations ate being 
published now, in tho yeai^ of tho 
tenteuafy of his birtlt Some of Arthur 
van Schendei’s famous titles ate: 
Awandarer in love; Jm Compamlei 
Theyfytenimi Tbs world a festival of 
dance* 


Neel Doff 

lhe woman-author Neel Doff is nothing 
less than a highly surprising literary 
plienomcnon. Growing up in the slums 
of late 19th Century Amsterdam, she was 
obliged to prostitute herself, in order to 
help her brothers and sisters survive 
from misery, men she was In her fifties, 
she undertook to write about her 
- girlhood in a fictional form, 

Neel Dpffs work? have been a 
sensational re-discovcry in Holland, 
these last.tlirce years. Soon, the Parisian 
publisher Jcan-Jacques pauvert is going 
to launch her books in French. Neel 
Doffs works include: Days of hunger 
and Misery! Keetjs Tramp: The evening 
l went _ whb Af/mr; WfW stories. 


■ -u 

Wlarnlx Gijsen 

Mambc Gijsen Is the einiucnce ' 

Dutch letters. Laureate of WJ* 
Beigian-Dutch state Prize , 

author of rich Inventiveness, V® , . 

lasting popularity in Hollaud . ; 
Belgium, MnnihE Gljscn*s booMP , 

to maiy languages now. Ms e^ . ; 

works, such Bsjodchhn ■ 

Telemachus in the iM J* • • 

International classics ab*adf. P 1 
recent books, such as the ^ ^ 

Trilogy will certainly be . . 

to the international authem.c in 
years to come. * 





original thesis of deliberate separa- 
tion from France »s bis work pro- 
gressed, and would presumably not 
claim to have settled the difficult 
(and in part alternative) question 
of the extent to which any of the 
dukes planned or achieved a cen- 
tralized administration — Indeed, the 
very density of his detail seems 
rather to complicate thnn to 
resolve the problem. Yet the speed 
of the rise and the force of the 
fall — if that is the right 
metaphor — demand different 

explanations according to the 
degree of legal and bureaucratic 
uniformity credited or denied to 
the state, and others have argued 
for centralization less hesitantly 
than Professor Vaughan argues 
against it. 

The last sentences of Philip the 
Good did not allow that duke a 
centralizing policy and left it to his 
son to “ consolidate his dynasty’s 
precarious power”; but, although 
Charles is later condemned as a 
capricious egoist without a consis- 
tent aim, it is never wholly clear 
either how seriously he attempted 
to consolidate or why his govern- 
ment so completely failed to sur- 
vive military defeat. Still more 
strangely, we aro given much evi- 
dence of Charles’s headstrong beha- 
viour but forbidden to call him 
rash ; and the story ends abruptly 
on the battlefield of Nancy. Does 
not Burgundian history offer 


rather more of an answer to the 
larger questiuii : Which counted for 
most in the fiftecnth-ccntury 
state — the ruler, Ills resources, or 
ms politico-legal theory and institu- 
tions ? 

Professor Vaughan seems in- 
terested in economic history only 
by fits and starts, and he' never 
thoroughly discusses ecclesiastical 
affairs. Tims the foundations of his 
mainly secular and political narra- 
tive are not laid quite deep 
enough. He will not decide whether 
or not Philip pursued an economic 
policy, nor assess Burgundy’s stabil- 
ity before Charles's last disastrous 
campaigns. Exploitation of the 
Church by concordats with the 
Papacy was everywhere part of the 
metnl nut of which Renaissance 
rulers forged their stutes, but one 
would not discover it here. 

Did ProFessor Vaughan gradually 
lose sympathy with his dukes, and 
does this perhaps explain the feel- 
ing that something is missing ? He 
seems to like each less than the 
one before, and lie cun hardly find 
a good word to say for Charles rhe 
Bold. At any rate, immensely valu- 
able thoiigh these four volumes 
are, the biographical pattern which 
the author cboso for them seems to 
have distracted him from a com- 
pletely satisfying analysis of the 
Burgundian phenomenon. 


Hungary lingers on 


1STVAN NE MES KURT Y i 
ElfdcjtcLt dvtized 1542-1552 
270pp. Budapest ; Megvetti 
Konyvkiado. 10.50 forints. 


Istvati NemeskUrty aroused much 
controversy in Hungary with his 
book Ez ttirtdnt Mohfcs utan (“ This 
is what happened after Moh&cs”) 
published in 1968. He tried to show 

.1 &1._ mills'll 


endurn est omnibus, 1551 ”. The 
person who might have saved Hun- 
gary was Prater George, a Croat by 
birth, oiico a Paulite monk, better 
known in the West by the name of 
Marti nuzzi, which he adopted front 
his Venetian mother. 

His end was what might have 
been expected for a patriotic Hun- 
garian statesman of the time — he 
received a Cardinal’s hat just be- 
fore he was murdered by Spanish 
~~a rt.iia.. in December 


kiuii and Imperial asplra- 
klas complemented this by 
.Wjg demonstration that, so 
* wiitf the “spider king” 
#lut entrapped him, Louis 
not among Charles tho 
B«t dangerous enemies—' 
«« foremost place Instead; 
« unity of fifteenth -co 1 miry 
^.politics Is fascinatingly 
111 ’i* three try to control 
Wb which Charles’s pro* 
ki}*® mercenaries must 
"wnforce his armies, 

**{» distinguished and 
’‘“lour very various 
difficult feat, given 
u "“torlan’s sources— 
to, ft,™ 1 ‘ fld intention was 
Si"** of Burgundy dn 
an “ HOt 8 
Clli If ph,e ?' , «« four 
«S ,r "« uIarl y used for 

^ reiT c e ed. and ** Bre 

something miss- 
1 Pm? ma 8nlficent perfor- 
fjfc Y au Bhan has 
AurSf^ ‘0 explain 
ft IK 1Z d, ? n i meteor rose 
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under its Renaissance prince. 
Muthins Hunyddi (1458-90), had 
ranched the peak of its power, was 
not, us is generally supposed, des- 
troyed by Sultan Suleiman’s victory 
over Ludwig II at Mohdcs ill 
1526 ; for Suleiman, having invaded 
the country, then departed, leaving 
not one Turk behind. Hungary’s fate 
was scaled as a result of the civil 
war produced by the two rival claim- 
ants to the throne, John Zfipolya 
“tlie national king”, and Ferdinand 
I, tho brother and later tho succes- 
sor, of the Emperor Charles V. In 
this struggle Hungary became in- 
volved in tlie wider European alli- 
ances and wars which spread from 
Eastern Europe to England and 
Scotland. Zdpoiya, for example, sent 
a diplomatic mission to England 
when Henry VUI had tired of Cath- 
erine of Aragon, Charles V*s aunt 
Dr Nemeskilrty was especially good 
at describing the double role oE 
Z&polya himself, a good Catholic who 
allied with France, the Sultan, the 
Reformation German princes, and 
then sought to do a deal with the 
Emperor behind their backs — all, he 
no doubt believed, to preserve the 
shadowy independence of what had 


Central Europe. 

Dr Nemeskilrty aroused more con- 
troversy with his Requiem egy had- 
serigert (“Requiem for an Army ) 
In 1971, a description of the grisly 
fate of the Hungarian Second Army, 
badly led, in a bad cause, and suit 
more badly armed and clothed, 
which was annihilated by the Rus- 
sians in January 1943 on the Voro- 
nezh front. The fact was hardly 
noticed, since it was then that the 
battle of Stalingrad was ending, but 
ihe disaster was as great for 
Horthy’s Hungary bs Stalingrad was 
for m tier’s Germany. Dr Nemes- 
kiirty told the story from diaries, 
letters and personal reminisce nces . 

Now he has returned to the six- 
teenth century. In his previous book 
on the period he seemed to suggest 
that the Hungarian kingdom finally 
• came to an end when Suleiman 
made Buds a Turkish pashalik in 
1541. In Elfelcjtett dvtized (‘ Tile 
forgotten ten years ”) he argues that 
the kingdom survived for ten years 
more and that, again, possibilities 
of Improving the situation w er ® 
either ignored or rejected. Each of 


under stich ! chapter headings as 
‘‘The peaceful year in Hungary, 
1547”,. "Tha last poswbdity.^549 . 
“The dissipated yeaiV 1550 , Mb.ri- 


1551, with Emperor Ferdinand’s 
consent. They thought he was 
working for tlie Sultan whom ho was 
in fact trying to ward off In the 
Emperor’s Interest us King of Hun- 
gary. It was after Prater George’s 
death. Dr Nemeskiirty now 
insists, that medieval Hungary 
ceased to exist. Ferdinand annexed 
a Western zone with Pressburg (now 
Brtlslava) as its capital, the Turks 
occupied the centre, and the satel- 
lite principality of Transylvania, 
ruled by Zapolya’s hair, John Sigls- 
mund, evolved in the East. 

All the qualities of the earlier 
book appear in this one. Dr Nemes- 
kUrty often quotes from the dog- 
gerel vernacular verse chronicles of 
the time, notably from those of 
Sebestyan Tinddi, a minstrel who 
was often a true poet but in many 
of these verses seems to cultivate a 


tales of treachery, slaughter and 
greed. The period, of course, was 
also shot through by tlie new ideals 
of -the Reformation which in its 
Lutheran form was spreading in 
y ; by the Counter-Ref orma 
rhich had not yet arrivet 
there ; and by the excitement pro- 
duced by the colonization of the 
New World with which the Habs- 
burgs were intimately associated. 

Once again Dr Nemeskilrty’s 
asides on events with which Hun- 
gary’s destiny was concerned form 
some of the most interesting parts 
of the book. He has travelled in 
Italy and can describe very well, 
for example, the little imperial 
German-Italian town of Trent, where 
the council of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion took place. He also gives a 
sort of Who was Who of the German 
princes of the day. These portraits 
are of a far more individual and pic- 
turesque quality when described by 
an Hungarian than by an English 
historian. Perhaps he is most in- 
triguing when discussing from the 
very meagre sources that have been 
preserved the beginnings of a 
middle-class, religious literature in 
the Yer nacu l ar ^thin the village 
towns of Hungary. 

Though he calls in G. R- Elton 
and the Cambridge Modem History 
to aid him. Dr NemeskUrty does. not 
follow tha method of more technical 
historians. It w nevertheless a 
great piOr that his work is not avail- 
able In English, for then large num- 
bers of students in the West would 
be helped to see sixteenth-century 
: Europe from a new angle. 
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Doctor knows best 
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1 7. Jahrhundert und in den Roma- 
nen Christian Weises. C. 240 pp. 

Pb. c. DM 29,- 

Luzius Keller 
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Im europHlachen Pelrarklsmua 1 

Sludion cind Texte. VII. 440 pp. 

Pb. DM 62,- 

Gerhard Kurz 
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gabe. C. 2S0 pp. Pb. c. DM 29, ~ 

Fritz Martini 
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und Stil der Iriihen AufklBrung. 
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Fritz Martini 
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Melzler Studlenausgaba. 3. Auf- 
lago. XVIII. 31*. 976 pp. Pb. DM44.-- 

Gerhard Saucier 
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XX. 341 pp. Cloth DM 65,- 
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J. B. METZLER 

SToraei 


HON ALII J. tn.AtfShll: 

VVnrd 402 

240pp. ri.inoiinic Press. C2 9.1. 


Pi Gl.isu-r Ii.is cstimiJy p.isloil tu* 
Bcilitr from liib iiv.ii imsi'iul ex- 
perience cliar<tci«?r< ami epi- 

sode': which are hilled ns "Tile First 
Gnrnsinne l*ross Novel”. Mis inyra- 
I in ling young houseman confesses 
to a few failures of .sensitivity in his 
treatment of i lie parents of des- 
perately sick efiildren, and blames 
these failures mi teachers who for- 
get to remind him that people care 
very imicli when their children die. 
After a six- week stint in the paedia- 
tric ward of a Imge and prestigious 
American hnspirai he believes he 
has learnt hir, lesson. The hook’s 
CL-imal episode c mi corns an eleven- 
year-old girl dying of leukaemia* 
who is brought in, inconsiderately, 
during die night. Her father works 
in a haematology laboratory and 
would prefer his daughter to dio 
naturally rather than enchiro the 
treatment in which the hospital spe- 
cializes, which is pa in till, expensive, 
geared a I most entirely to resenrch 
and unable lu do more than lengthen 
her life by a week or two. Ho is 
treated as a irmibEc-maker who cares 
less for his daughter titan the hos- 
pital docs. After a week's remis- 
sion the gilt gct3 meningitis and 
dies horribly as the doctors try to 
keep her alive and refuse pain- 
killers which would distort their 
findings. The father's fury opens 


i lu- eye-i uf mln-i pjieiiis und leni- 
polarity destroys luwpiul mini in. 1 
and the glu/cd veiieiMiimi I lie doc- 
tors expert for their effort.. 

Modern treatment fur leukaemia 
and oilier fi igliLeniug illnesses is 
described nmlly and carefully, in 
language fur which an inadequate 
glossary is provided. The author 
seems ns unxinus to amaze us with 
the complexity and precision ol' what 
he knows how to do iis he is to im- 
press oil us the dangers of neglect- 
ing human feelings, lie lias no diffi- 
culty here : none of the characters 
he has concocted from people he has 
known Is remotely human, and the 
narrator's change of heart see ins 
brought about by dialysis or trans- 
plant. 

For an English reader (he book 
raises only one serious issue, ami 
this inadvertently. It would appear 
that the moral dilemmas sometimes 
posed bv recent medical advances 
are made more Intractable by the 
need to pay for treatment. Doctors 
find It easier to elicit the devotion 
and trust they require from patients 


who are paying them. In most ways 
this Is a silly and possibly dangerous 
bonk, which works on needs and 


mysteries which should be under- 
stood rather than sentimentalized. 
Far from demystifing medical pro- 
cesses and institutions, Dr Glosser Is 
intent on assuring us that ufter a 
few weeks' experience Die white- 
coated omnisciont not only knows 
our doomed parts but Is able to res- 
pond to the "whole person" with a 
lieurt which heats more strongly and 
more rationally than any parent’s. 


I’ll do the talking 


JEAN RENVOIZE : 

The Net 

l%pj>. Quartet flunks. £2.95. 

If fiction Is anything to go by there 
is no doubt char women do beltavo 
us Joan Kouvoizo has her heroine 
behave in The Net. Women, that is. 
In their late thirties or early forties 
with children and degrees and suc- 
cessful husbands mid enough free 
lime to wonder what it has all been 
about. They do consider In the most 
serious possible wny tlio advantages 
of “ taking " u lover when their hus- 
bands are away For a few weeks, re- 
read letters from student days, weep 
over adolescent diaries and bring 
the most scrupulous honesty to bear 
on what they write in their adult 
ones. They dn have affairs with 
young men introduced Into the house 
to perforin quite different kinds of 
domestic renovation and they do 
feel ' concerned about members of 
their families they cannot love. 

Constance, in The Net, does all 
these things. She is ’never Implaus- 
ible, but never sharply differentia- 
ted either. She is articulate and 
self-critical and she adopts the tone 
of someone who knows that her pro- 


blems are common ones— so com- 
mon, in fact, that her voice has a 
collective, even a choral ring to it. 
She speaks for her sisters though nor 
for her own flesli-aud-blond sister. 
Cl aie, who is not spoken for or to 
very much in the novel. Clare’s ex- 
periences are rarer ones. She arrives 
at Const. nice 's liiiuso, mule and 
shell-shocked and accompanied hy n 
small, bruised son. Her husband, a 
bumbling psychiatrist and coureiii, 
has moved hi whh a young girl. 
Tight, genteel and unforgiving, 
Clare Is gradually revealed as a com- 
pulsive child-baslier ; she eventually 
kills her son. The Net is a study 
of baby- battering, und Clare's nature 
is convincingly sketched in, but her 
motives and Feelings, because they 
are filtered through her omniscient 
sister’s narrative, are reduced to one 
of those problems the competent, 
tolerant woman Is likely to find her- 
self unable to deal with. 

In ail earlier novel, A Wild Thing, 
Miss Renvoize showed that she could 
suggest the torments of someone In- 
capable of expressing herself. This 
time Miss Renvoize has saddled her- 
self with a loquacious Intermediary, 
so that . Clare’s problem becomes a 
social one, seen journalistically, and 
not understood as her Awn. 


Downhill all the way 


CHARLES DENNIS : 

The Next-to-Last Train Ride 
217pp. Macmillan. £2.95. 


Michael Rangeloff is a drifting, half- 
successful, all-American con-man for 
whom the basic. dements of life are 

S ate •' straightforward. ' Everybody 
se is- a mooch or a mark eager to 
be relieved of something. There are 
only .two rules: first, if If you’re 
going . to. screw them, do It with 
total assurance and conviction and 
they.’ii;. believe you” ; second, never 
travel- with less than two dollars 
in yptlr pocket or die fuzz can' bust 
you for vagrancy. ’ The aim, and 
sometimes the result, of all this hi 
equally straightforward : a fistful 
of. greenies and an open fly.. 

.This time, though, Michael finds 
that events are. getting out of con-, 
trol. A wav- widow pick-up turns out, 
On closeh inspection', to have three 
brfeastp ; her sigteiV a mere- ten-year-, 
old, ' pesters him . for 1 his favours 
(" 1 nth a woman and I want to be 
eadsfied ”). He 'flees, and bums a 
free train ride to * New YoMt by 
escorting a coffin, on top of 'Which, 
predictably, he gets himself laid, hi? 


buttocks wrapped iu the Stars and 
Snipes. With a false identity, a new 
role as war veteran, and a renamed 
corpse, he lands up in the hick town- 
ship of Ronane, Nebraska, where, 
naturally, things go even further 
wrong, 

Charles Dennis has tile same free 
wheeling, attitude to the. novel .as 
his. herd. has to life: neither can 
see any logical reason why a down- 
mil slope should not last for ever. 
At nines,. Mr Dennis has to dig hard 
to ensure the . continuance of the 
incline. - In the end, he decides on 
a cool structural cop-out and pre- 
sent* the reader with a massively 
unlikely web of coincidences. But 
by then, . Mr Dennis rightly calcu- 


■MORRIS WEST i 
Harlequin 

285pp. Collins, £2.75. 

This Is a story of clown versus com- 
puter, the clown being George Har- 
lequin of Hnrlcquin t-r Cic, Merchant 
Bankers, the computer Basil Yuuko 
of Creative Systems Inc, a self-made 
man determined to break his aristo- 
cratic rival by selling him falsa pro. 
grams and then accusing him nf 
[mini. It is never very hard to see 
who is going to win this contest. The 
clown soon gathers round him a set 
of formidably unsmiling terrorists, 
journalists, and financiers while 
cveu the most neutral can hardly 
bear Yanko, a mechanical mon- 
ster” whose handshake (for all his 
alleged ability to predict contingent 
behaviour) remains "cold and limp 
ns a dead fish **. 

Slightly more difficult is the ques- 
tion of whether the clown ia 
prepared to fight for his em- 
pire, but this soon becomes clear 
when his friends start to lmirdev 
people oil his behalf, Morris West 
coinpensatos for a sluggish plot with 
a heavy dose of portentousness. The 
contest Is evidently a symbolic one, 
between culture and California, mor- 
ality and the law of Hie assassins. Tt 
turns out to be political us well : 


Yuuko ty Identified villi i -1 
money (almost as diiiVffll 

py f S.."lftSS 'M 

felt m 

<jum and his associates an ?■ 
Hsst.ro iws-TbnhJhte 
existence . . . thera^ * *3. 
mu' system . . . W e \ e \S m? 
from the God of oar (!fi fJ 
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so much ’as its dishonesty V; 
asked to sympathy ^ B 
quin s moral scruples, but .{ 
the way lie overcome! ibw 
respect wealth and breeding 
believe they coexist with u 
democracy • to admiro ferociq 
finesse nt the same time. Tin , 
crnn grows dial this is a «* 
” sjl , ver for , k , novel, with id* 
hankers taking the place d i 
dukes. Harlequin's last eesturt 
utterly to rehabilitate him, « 
author seems to Intend it tho 
having extorted a confession 
Yanko by torture, ho burns it 
not the cheque that went wu 
Perhaps tills is to be taken ij 
apology or some kind of id 
mercy, but it looks more ]Jd 
contemptuous display of poj 


Modern Munster 


peny. will care much, about the des- 
. For Mr Dennis’s view of 
Middle America Is cool, sharp, and 
scabrous. Ha overstrains, himself 
at times with nervous desire to be 
hyper-contemporary (references to 
Liddy, qilotes from the Watergate 
rapes) and attempts to use' Wash- 
ingtons corruption as the expla- 
wgwn fw Michael’s. This is a mis 
take. The novel ■ succeeds by Its 
own acid charm; it heeds a moral 
structure like Rangeioff needs a 
concrete- overcoat. * . 


c. J. DRIVER I 
A Messiah of the Lust Days 
250pp. Faber and Faber. £2.95. 

A recurring theme In C. J. Driver's 
novels has been that of people 
obliged, in certain crucial dmim- 
s tun ccs, to take cognisance nf grave 
issues almost against their will: the 
tit co, the sensitive, the unexcep- 
tional und the untypical suddenly 
timl themselves having to answer 
huge questions about society. In 
bis first two bonks, the .setting was 
his native South Africa mid the 
issues were lirn tally clear. For 
•he third, Death nf l’athvnt, Mr 
Driver moved to Fugluml, with a 
slruiiRO purabie of n school master 
driven to reexamine himself in the 
light of tho altitudes of u talented 
hui nihilisLic pupil. A Messiah uf 
the Last Daifs lias iis looking — and 
again we nro the older looking ut 
the younger — through the eyes of 
it barrister who is first intrigued, 
then completely fascinated, by the 
ideas of a charismatic revolutionary 
in the London of the early 1970s. 

The barrister Is Thomas Grace, 
in irty-ei glit years old, well-estab- 
lished lit an excellent pructlce in 
chambers, with wife, children and 
an enviable country home, yet the 
enthralled victim of dreams which 
beckon mysteriously in the direc- 
tion of an indefinable! ideal. Those 
dreams eerily correspond with the 
visions of a Good City which the 
young leader of the Free People, 
John Buckleson, hypnotically articu- 
lates to his devoted followers. The 
followers wear the white dress of 
Mexican peasants, and form a motley 
commune In a disused warehouse, 
vnth the uneasy financial assistance 
of a So utli African heiress in love 
with Buckleson. 

Tom Grace is drawn Into these 
circles after successfully defending 
Buckleson against charges of vio- 
lence at a demonstration. His 
dreams push him inexorably towards 
Identifying with his client’s cause 
and his personality — which turns out 
to be much more complex and alarm- 
ing than he had imagined^and he 
is compromised professionally. In a 
denouement which rather too drama- 
tically. (and easily) leaves both 
caus^ and leader destroyed, Toni Is 
left still believing that the experi- 
ence has enabled him to “see In 
the dark". From all this emerges 
the suggestion, muted and subtly 
offered, that the crazily idealistic 
and the violent may not be wrong : 
that the social messialls thrown up 
by our declining culture could ^have 
the key to a lot of things. . 

■ Mr Driver has transferred all tlie 
skill he showed in describing the 
South .African political situation to 
his Intelligent — and uncomfortable— 
analysis of English life today. His 
vignettes , of Euglisli people — 
lawyers, , politicians, policemen, 
hippies — are as exact as they could 
. be. His plot has pace and, for most 
• of the way, credibility: Toni’s 

-gradual transformation, through a 
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series of finely observed and abi 
ing courtroom scenes, is beautli 
achieved. The doubt that tmj 
hinges — ns it (lid in Death o}Fd( 
— oil Mr Driver's unwilliugnai 
make certain things clear to id 
works by Implication aud alluifl 
giving tho impression that 9 
is an Important moral toj 
drawn from each of his noril 
only lie would fully disclose uj 
nature of authority, the w 
politicul action, the kind of raj 
cast on human lives by parta 
complex interrelation of pg 
mid public living: these art M 
with which lie deals sertouw! 
subtly, In novels winch raajoa 
atmosphere of uneasiness aadta 
lying pessimism. His resource 
a novelist have expanded witnj 
new book. Yet about 
believes (which may not be e«fl 
mid wlrat be would bavs us 
uwuy ns a message (wbicn u' 
bo helpful to know) be m \ 
to leave his readers to to 
darkness from which his 
emerge. 


For the fin 

PHILIP MACKIE i 

The Organization _ . 
274PP- Quartet Books, tio w 
back, 50p)- 
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The new arrivisme 


RORURT ES CAR PIT : 

Le Ministrlculc 

235pp. Paris : Flammarlon. 24fr. 

It used Lo be said that Somerset 
Maugham liked to think of himself 
as someone whose works revealed 
n deep and disquieting pessimism ; 
in reality he was n writer gifted 
with a neat touch of irony. Perhaps, 
in n similar way, Robert Escarplt 
believes rhat he has produced a 
fierce satire of modern French 
society, or that he has exposed a 
whole world of highly equipped and 
superbly self-seeking technocrats, 
performing in the • overlapping 
worlds of politics, finance and ideo- 
logy ; in reality, lie has created a 
number of characters distinguished 
only by their cunning. 

Lc Afmisfricide is the second of 
his romans de lu ruse. Those who 
have read Le Lit hir air on will recog- 
nize the territory. In particular this 
is about the further adventures of 
M£ric Lc Guern, whose exploits 
illustrate his intelligence, alertness 
and inventiveness. We meet old 
acquaintances, such as the ambi- 
tious Huy ue tie Br£nl, who marries 
Le Guern and has the modest hope 
of seeing him made minister in one 
of the post-1968 administrations, like 
FrWiric Horde 1 of the Minist&re des 
Cours et Conferences, or the unfor- 
tunate Bouxs Ingot, who is forced to 
abandon his post at the Ecole Nation- 
ale Supgrieure des Ingtaieurs 
Rh6toricicns. There is also Cromlech, 
whose persistent political ambitions 
and expectations impress even Lc 
Guern, until his hope of becoming 
Minister of tlie Environment is par- 
tially met by giving him the Minis- 
t&re du Ncttolement. 

Occasionally real characters cross 
the scene, such as the then Prime 
Minister, Jacques Chaban-Delnras, 
who is described as having a 
“ lucid it£ imrquoiae ” ; on the other 
hand, Le Guern also discerns In 
him, during bis brief and athletic 
attendance at Le Guorn’s marriage, 
a sad mid faraway look, but this 
muy be because Lo Guern knows 
that the Formula ■ nouvelle 
societe ” was discovered by the Lit- 
tiJratron when it sought to estab- 
lish u basic voenhuhu-y of only 
500 words which would be 
both accessible to tho public at 
large and itcccntnblc to Guiillist 
orthodoxy. In short, whether tho 
characters me new or already 
familiar, whether they are real or 
Imaginary, whether they are Indi- 
vidual or collective (such as the 
young wolves from the Ecole 
Nntionnle d'Administration, “ ces 
petlis chnrognnrds de lo technocra- 
tic "), hardly matters. They are all 
shown to be roughly the some, and 
the author is always good enough 
to Indicate how the fulsomely sin- 
cere and polite phrases which they 
exchange among themselves con- 
ceal the threats and stings of the 
deadly rivalry which all of them 
believe in. 

The Llttdratron appears and suc- 


cessfully iiiuiuifuciiires the lan- 
guage which politicians require, by 
means of " {'analyse loxicule, 
scmnniiqoc, syiuaxiquc ei siriiciur- 
ale ”, and its work is carried fur. 
ther when \t\e politician is inter- 
viewed on television about the 
maladies of the oyster and is thus 
able to plug his " profession de foi 
liiteraironiquc ”. Then, once the 
population 1ms been treated to a 
scientifically composed reinjection 
of their own commonplaces and 
prejudices, they fall into a sort of 
“ hypnose b6ate ", and there are 
normally no further problems. 
There are the new inventions of 
the T£l6ol£otrou and the Mirabo- 
lette, i he last-named having got off 
the ground with some difficulty, 
after Marshall Maduhan lias been 
forced to come to Paris five times 
in the course of the year. But the 
really important invention is the 
environment, and the realization 
that one can sell the environment 
as a commodity which will even- 
tually become more precious than 
nuclear energy. 

It is the talent of Le Guern to 
have realized this, whether he Is 
creating his model Grscoii village 
of True dc la Truque (with the 
dialect taught by an eminent Soviet 


Boston 


specialist), giving his lectures on 
icodynatnique sociale to the IUT 
of Villejulf ("Techno fera ruglr 


mes gauchistes, dynamique inquid- 
tern mes connnunistes, mais ico est 
bon”, comments the Directeur), or 
Introducing pasteurized camel's milk 
into one of the oil states hi plastic 
bottles which can subsequently be 
used in the construction of houses. 

Naturally Le Guern is not a plea- 
sant hero. He Is not meant to be. 
He Is not, he tells us, a consumer. 
“ Je savoure ”, he says. With some 
complacency he observes himself 
(,“ avec le champagne, je flotte. avec 
le whisky, je dentine”), recalls his 
mother’s advice (“ne t’attaque 
qu’k plus faible que toi") and with 
his dossiers and his computers attri- 
butes to himself the role of the 
avenging angel. In spite of the occa- 
sional sentimentality which he per- 
mit himself and the occasional 
mistake to which he admits, all goes 
well for him. Even his secretary 
Gis&lo, who used to make love as if 
she were typing a loiter, that is to 
say, while thinking of something else 
(" et en faisant des fautes d'oriko- 
graphe"), succeeds in correcting 
this undeniable defect. 

But what does Le Guern wish to 
do with his success ? It is here that 
the Imagination and talent of 
Professor Escarplt fall flat. There 
is no ambition and no, satisfaction 
other than travelling first class in 
aeroplanes, possessing a private 
bank account in Switzerland, Jiving 
in the canton of the Vaud where 
they are underetanding about taxa- 
tion, possessing a mistress who Is 
also a secretary and to whom he says 
“ vous Nothing else seems import- 
ant or satisfactory. And after all, It 
has always been difficult for a 
Frenchman to know what to , do 
once he has passed his agrigatlon. 


The essential female 


PETER IIARTLING : 

Eine Frau 

385pp. Darmstadt: Luchterhand. 

DM 29.80. 

Peter Iliir fling's new novel observes 
seven decades of European, history 
through the eyes of its liberated 
heroine, Katharina Wlillner. He 
calls the book tho story of a hesi- 
tant emancipation, and since it takes 
Katharina sixty years to achieve 
final liberation this is no under- 
statoment, . 

She first liberates herself from 
the comfortable but repressive 
. affluence of her father’s country 
estate by having a nasty, brutish 
and short affair . with a local lay- 
about, who vanishes at tho first sign 
of real affection from her ..She next 
seeks affection from a nationalistic, 
narrow-minded factory-owner, whom 
she marries in 19?3. They live in. a 
luxurious but soulless apartment, 
where the sterile prosperity and 
ostentatious materialism of ner 
married life with Ferdinand snp ms 
stuffy friends makes her feel like 
** the last guest at a petty which 
goes on' too long”. 

Still in search of fulfilment, she 
barges iqto a brief lesbian liaison 
with a , society-hostess, which raj ses 
her morale but ’leaves :hcr ’feeling 


even emptier. Weary of sexual 
skirmishes, she tries to rill the emo- 
tional void within herself by under- 
taking active social work, and the 
“brutal cleanliness” of Hitlers 
New Germany drives her to dirty 
her pure little rich girl’s hands by 
helping persecuted Czechs and 
Jews. 

When her husband and one of 
her sons have perished lo the war, 
she “makes an odyssey through a 
kingdom of ruins”, and settles In 
Stuttgart, where she works as a 
humble packer and secretary. Here, 
at the age of fifty-seven, she 
discovers political commitment In 
the shape of Easter Marches and 
student demonstrations, and also 
meets her match m the shape of 
a si xty-y oar-old formei Nazi, also 
caHcd Ferdinand, who Is the first 
of her men to treat her as a women. 

Emotion&Uy satisfied a Hast, her 
activism is replaced by an ■ accept- 
of her role as wife, mother 
comforter. K-tharioa wm! 
war between the old Adam . and 
Jfm new Eve, between male chauvin- 
ism and feminine .self-awarfness, 
by a strategic withdrawal. Don 
Tuan " she sayS, can be Don Joan 
JnW if Elvira is Elvira,” In her 
final rejection of the role of Elvira 
STUB* sufferer for a sereps 
orlde in being female, Katharina 
Siiilner may perhaps be seen as a 

; heroine ■ of bw time. > 


Publications 


ALCHERINGA-ETHNO POETICS encourages experimentation in Ihe 
translation and presentation of oral poetries, whether tribal or ancianf. 

A New Series begins publication 1974-1978. (Old Series; Numbers 1-5.) 
Volume One, Number 1 wilt be devoted largely lo myth, and will Include 
the first English translation of the Babylonian creation story, a selection 
from the California Indian work of Jaime de Angulo (including an Insert 
recording of his recitation of one of his own translations), and a trans- 
lations of the Zunl narrative poem, The Qlr! and the Ahayuuta. Number 2 
will be devoted to contemporary responses, In both poetry and essay l 
to tribal and ancient poetries. Each issue contains on Insert disc 
recording. Dennis Tedlock end Jerome Rothenberg, editors. Biannual: 
$10.00 Institutions; $7.00 Individuals. ISSN 0044-7218 

ARION, journal of humanities and ihe Classics, now In Its twelfth year, 
first set Itself to the task of bringing the humane Intelligence back Into 
classical studies. And bringing the Classics back Into the common 
pursuit. To read classical literature Intelligently means bringing tt into 
the proper relation with later, and modern, literature. Into that living 
whole within which old and new Interact. The classicist’s task, Nietzsche 
said, Is "the evaluation of the whole Hellenic mind.” This means ac- 
cepting the ohaltenga of antiquity. It requires a sense not only of the 
past but of the presence ~ the present moment — of the ancient world. 

In Volume One of the New Series: William Arrowsmlth, Aristophanes' 
Blrda: The Fantasy Politics of Eros; William Arrowsmlth, translator, 
Nietzsche, Notes tor "We Philologists"; Norman Austin, Tho One and 
the Many In tho Homeric Cosmos; D. 3. Carne-Roas, Classics and tho 
Intellectual Community; Guy Davenport, Ezra Pound ; Robert Fitzgerald, 
translator, Iliad Book 14 (163-353); David Krell, translator, Heidegger' a 
Anaximander; William Mullen, Pindar & Athena* William Arrowamith 
and D. S. Came-Ross, editors In chief. Quarterly: $15.00 Institutions; 
$10.00 Individuals. ISSN 0004-1351 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, a leading American journal of literary 
criticism, social and political commentary, translations, poetry, and 
art. Among contributors: Alasdatr MacIntyre, Edwin Honlg, Robert 
Motherwell, John Updike, Max Frisch, Michael Hamburger, D. S. Cor no- 
Roas, Howard Zlnn, Ishwer C. OJha, David Aronson, Christopher 
Middleton, Mark Mlrsky, Anals Nin, Erlo Bentley, L. E. Slesmfln, Henri 
Peyre, Anne Sexton, Philip Guston, William Arrowsmlth, Juan Qoyllsolo. 
Translations from BOH, Brecht, Pavese, Lorca, Hfllderln, Quasimodo, 
and others. Paul Kurt Ackermann, editor, Triannual: $9.00 .Institutions; 
$6.00 individuals. ISSN 0008-8039 

JOURNAL OF FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY, published by Boston University 
for the Association for Field Archaeology. A journal of International 
soopa primarily devoted to prompt publication of field reports. Artlclea 
concerning methodological and technical problems in excavation; 
scientific advances in archaeology; larger Interpretive studies. Sections 
reserved for Institution and excavation staffing service; archaeometrlc 
clearinghouse; news; forum for dlaousslon by readers; and reporis and 
commentary on the II Holt traffic In antiquities. James Wiseman, editor. 
Charlotte Moore, assistant editor. Vofume One (two double Issues), 

1974. Quarterly: $25.00 institutions; $20.00 associate members; $26.00 
professional members subject to approval by AFFA Executive Com- 
mittee. ISSN 0093-4080 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL FORUM Is distinguished by Its philosophical 
breadth, humanistic pluralism, and He openness to new themes and 
styles In philosophy* It has published contributions of all types, critical 
and constructive, systematic and fragmentary, speculative and scholarly, 
substantive end historical. It welcomes applied philosophy, Ihe philo- 
sophical critique, and analysis of questions arising In the contexts of 

f iolltlos and society, the solencss, art, religion, and education. Special. 
ssus8; on Georg Lukdcs ($3.50); on Isiamio Philosophy ($2.75). Fori hr 
coming special Issues on Philosophy of Education, Women and Phi- . 
lOBophy, Philosophy of Literature. Marx W. Wartofsky, editor. Quarterly: ' 
$15.00 institutions; $10.00 individuals; $8.00 atudentq. ISSN 0031-0 OQX 

STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM publishes criticism, soholarly research, 
and book reviews representing the lull range of disciplines within Ihe 
Roman tlo period, Including literature and the arts, science, philosophy 
and theology, history, politics, and economics. Special issues have 
focused on The Concept of Romantloiem, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
American Romanticism, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Aspects of European 
Romanticism, and William Blake, Among forthcoming articles for 1975: 
Kenneth Johnston on Wordsworth's Home at Qraampra; Jean-Pierre . 
Barrloelli on Mazzlni: Theodore Fenner on Edward Quinn and The 
Traveller; Adele M. Holcomb op John Soil Qotrtvan'a Dismasted Brig: 

■ David V. Erdman and Paul M. Zall on. Coleridge and Jeffrey; Burton R. 
Poiin on Undine In Poe’s works. C. F. Stone, III, acting editor. Quarterly: 
$ 12.00 Institutional $9.50 Individuals. ISSN 0039-3782 


Postage: Outside USA add $1.00 par volume; Inqulrd about airmail rates. 
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Distinction 


THE 

MEDDLING 
GODS: Four 
Essays on 
Classical 
Thomas 
By Hazel E. Barnes 
Ranging from a consideration .of Ilia 
relallonship beiwaon/t/casf/s and The 
Cocktail Party to a comprehensive dla- 
gussion of the function or the gods In 
Homeric epics, these essays are con* 
earned with the Interplay of the super- 
natural and the human- The approach 
to the problems considered reflects 
the particular outlook of a distin- 
guished classicist who Js equally well 
known for her work in the field of con- 
temporary existentialism, Cloth $9.50 

THE SAGA OF TRISTRAM 
AND ISOND 

Paul Schach, tr. 

This first English translation of tha 
medieval Norwegian Trfstiams saga, 
the only complete member ol tha 
Thomas branch of the Tristan legend, 
la based on rII live extant manuscripts. 
The Saga occupies a position or sin- 
gular significance in the development 
of the Tristan legend. In French- 
Soendinavlan literary relations in tha 
Middle Ages, and in the history of Old 
None literature, Cloth $9.50 

RIALS SAGA: 

A Literary Masterpiece 

By Elnar Of. Svelnason. 

Paul Schach, ad. and tr. 

"Without doubt the most penetrating 
end revealing study that has been writ- 
ten about Njale'-Amarican-Scandl- 
navlan Foundation. "A masterpiece.. • 
no collage or university can pass up 
this astonishing book"— Choice. 

Cloth $7.95 

THE ICELANDIC SAGA 

By Pater Ha lib erg. 

Paul Schach, tr. 

“A perspective analysis of the salient * 
features of the substance and form of 
the Icelandic sagas of native heroes, 
and an admirable interpretation of a 
number ol outstanding examples of 
this literary genre" - Book Exchange. 

Cloth $4.80/ Paper 92.35 

SATIRE AND ALLEGORY IN 
“WYNNERE AND 
WASTOURE” 

By Thomas ft. Bestul 
This first lull-length sludy provides a 
general introduction to the poem by 
placing it in Ha proper historical and 
' literary sotting, with particular atten- 
tion to the way the- poem functions ae 
a satire and to the 'related problem of 
Its topicality. Cloth $6.50 

SAMUEL JOHNSON AND 
NEOCLASSICAL DRAMATIC 
THEORY) The Intellectual 
' Context of the 
“Preface to Shakespeare" 
fly ft. D. stock 

"Significant as a study In lha hlBtory 
of Ideas (In particular the ‘problem of 
reason' In Uie 1 7 th and 18th centuries), 
SB a consideration of (he evolution of 
dramatic theory, and as a close 
analysis of Johnson's Preface to 

• Shakaapaara " - Choice. Cloth $ 8,50 

SELECTED IMAGINARY 
CONVERSATIONS QF 
LITERARY MEN AND 
• STATESMEN 

fly Walter Savage Landor. 
Charles L. Proudllt, ed. 

■ Eight complete Conversations are 
given In this, sampling from the dra- 
matic, Italian. .English,, end Classical 
Conversations based ort. thS last (1848) 
edltlop' krdtyn.to.hav6 been Super-' 

' /Vised py jpantfol-. , Cloth $i 0.00 

CRUSADER Ilf BABYLON: 

W. T. S^ead and -the < 

“Pall Mall, Gazette" i . 

• By Raymond L$chu)ts- 

1 . "This attractive study Investigates one 
' period In Die life of a pioneering liberal 

English newspaper, linking It with the 
. /early career ol Us most colorful dditpr 
...a line piece of work that should be 
of considerable interest and value not 
vonly to Journalists and historians but 
, lo students of Victorian reltew , *-7ho'. 
Georgia Review. Cloth $5.95 
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Although the idea of an linmaneiiE 
and Integral tel a linn between the 
growth of tin man knowledge and 
tho growLh of human freedom, be- 
tween theoretical and practical rea- 
son, is us old us the origins of phil- 
osophy, it. is foreign to tho main 
body of the scientific enterprise and 
knowledge-producing industry at 
the present lime. With the decline 
of the liberal notion of progress, the 
spread of positivistic jnd scientistic 
conceptions of the meaning of know- 
ledge, and a pervasive cynicism 
about the “ human prospect", the 
belief In a thorough-going connoxiou 
between enlightenment and libera- 
tion has migrated to [lie realm of the 
occult, which, at the boundaries of 
our culture, lias become a haven for 
some of the motivations of tradi- 
tional rationalism. The only avenue 
through which rhe idea of the unity 
of theoretical and practical reason 
has vitally penetrated the main- 
stream of post-modern civilization 
is that of Marxism, whoso central 
postulate of the unity of theory 
and practice has unwittingly pro- 
vided critics with a vehicle through 
which to liquidate the philosophical 
tradition. And, indeed, Marxism has 
generally fallen so far beneath the 
standards of modern epistemologi- 
cal and methodological criticism 
that even its adherents have been 
unable to keep alive a substantive 
conception uf enlightenment as a 
viable social and cultural force. 

The principal and most exciting 
exception to this fate of reason is 
the corpus of philosophy and social 
theory which calls Itself Crldcal 
Theory and which is associated 
with what has come to be called, 
nor quite happily, the Frankfurt 
Sett oof, owing to the institutional 
affiliation of its major figures 
during parts of their careers with 
the Institute of Social Research, 
whose seat before and after Hitler 
has been Frankfurt am Main. 
Associated primarily with the names 
of Max Horkheiiner, Theodor W. 
Adorno, Walter Benjamin, Herbert 
Marcuse, and, more recently, 
Jurgen Habermas, the Frankfurt 
School and its oeuvre have led a 
shadow existence 'in the English- 
speaking world, known primarily to 
a small elite of German-reading, 
Europe-orientated social scientists 
and Mnrcuse-reading political radi- 
cals, and secondarily through die 
Impact upon die social sciences of 
such former members of the Frank- 
furt School as Erich Fromm, Leo 
Lowenthal, Paul Lazarsfeld, Karl 
Wittfogcl, and Franz Neumann, 

Since the inaccessibility of much 
of Critical Theory has been paral- 
leled by a paucity of information 
about its socio-histnrlcal context and 
the institutional hlsLnry of the 
Frankfurt School, there has been 
little head-on confrontation between 
Its distinctive intellectual contribu- 
tions and the prevailing intellectual 
currents in the English-speaking 
world. While the politically radical 
orientation of Critical Theory is 
surely a prominent cause, the vaga- 
ries of translation and publication 
have helped to moke even such re- 
condite European developments as 
phenomenology and structuralism 
more familiar than the work of the 
Frankfurt theorists, who spent years 
In the United States (although they 
deliberately continued to write prim- 
arily for an audience of German In- 
tellectuals during their American 
stay). Recently, however, a wel-' 
come burst of decent translations has 
made available in English for the 
first time a considerable number of 
the major works of Critical Theory, 
while several new works of history 
and analysis have made clearer than 
ever before the nature and contribu- 
tions of this branch of Marxism. ' 
They bring out above all the con- 
nexion between Marxism and ration- 
alism; and, particularly in Haber-,, 
mas’s treatment of the relations, 
between, social- evolution, human ■ 
compiunlcatiom. and., the develop- 
ment of ethical systems, rationalism 
appears not as a mere' current la 
the histpiy of ideas but rather gs 
part of tlie mechanism of hitman 
evolution/ ' ; 

Homo, sapiens evolves tlirGu&h the 
cultural transmission of information 
from one ■ generation to jhe next 
by means -of socialization into cul- 
tural Systems, and these systems 
themselves learn, evolve, and be- 
come reflexjve as the learning 
, mechanisms enter awareness' and 
become governable. .This mode of 
. human -evolution occurs : through the ■ 
emergence of language and its many .i 
.Far-reaching [consequences. 1 ' Ration- ■ 
■ality. is' rqdtcil, in- language. For, all 
human communication^ implicitly 
claim a theoretical' truth! and norma- 
tive 'validity that can - be verified 
only through rational argument or 
discourse. -Moreover, the ’possibility 
of discourse is rooted In a particu- 
lar and Indeed peculiar 1 - socUil pre- 
condition vvhat Haberthas calls die 


The Critical Theory 
of Frankfurt 
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MARTIN JAY : 

The Dialectical Imagination 
A History of the Frankfurt School 
and the Institute of Social Research 
1923-50 


382pp. 

£3.50. 


Heinemami Educational. 


THEODOR W. ADORNO : 

Minima Moral I a - 
Reflections from Damaged Life 

Translated by E. F. N. Jephcott 
251pp. New Left Books. £4.25. 

Negative Dialectics 
Translated by E. B. Ashton 
416pp. £4.95. 

The Jargon of Authenticity 
Translated by Knut Tarnowskl and 
Frederic Will 
165pp. £2.75. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


MAX HORKHEIMER and TIIEODOR 
W. ADORNO : 

Dialectic of Enlightenment 
Translated by John Cumining 
258pp. Allen Lane. £3.50. 

THE FRANKFURT INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH l 

Aspects of Sociology 

Preface by Max Horkhclmcr and 
Theodor W. Adorno 

Translated by John Viertel 
210pp. Heinemann Educational. 
£2.80 (paperback, £1.40). 

JURGEN HABERMAS ) 

Erkenntnis und Intcrcsse 
419pp. DM 8. 

Legitimationsproblcme im Spntkapi- 

tallsmus 

195pp. DM6. 

Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 
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The Dialectical 
advantage of 


sitb 


the critical 
those not 
tradition, 
for Social 


demited, which Is still for-ltsolf, 
but no longer ln-itstlf. The sub- 
ject still feels sure of its 
autonomy, but the nullity demon- 
strated to subjects by the concen- 


thc 

ng 


ideal speech situation. All discourse 
implies the possibility of a rational 
consensus, which presupposes an 
equal, symmetrical, and uncoerclve 
distribution of opportunities for 
engaging in discourse : asking ques- 
tions, giving interpretations, and 
making recommendations. The 
existence of this ideal speech situa- 
tion must be presupposed for any 
ccinmunication to be possible. Yet 
it Is only feebly realized In human 
society. Since cultural learning 
advances most efficiently under con- 
ditions of rationality, and since cul- 
tural evolution favours actualization 
of tiie optimal conditions for cul- 
tural evolution Itgclf, human evolu- 
tion is qunsi-teleologlcal, tending 
towards the realization of its own 
rational' a priori. This would lead 
to the institutionalization of dis- 
course, so that nil claims to validity 
in human communication, including 
ethical and political nnrms, would 
be subject to systematic, as opposed 
to haphazard, rational examination ; 
the establishment of political, social, 
and economic democracy as the 
foundation of the institutionalization 
of discourse ; and an Increase in per- 
sonal autonomy within relations of 
increased interdependence, to 
guarantee the human capacity to 
participate in the two prior condi- 
tions. 

What stands in the way of such 
a desirable course of events is the 
existence of established power rela- 
tionships that violate the pure 
reciprocity and equality of the ideal 
speech situation. Since they could 
never be justified in discourse, they 
are legitimated by ideologies that 
prevent us from becoming aware of 
their true nature and from subject 
ing them to rational examination. 
And ideology, too, has its support in 
a basic condition of human evolu- 
tion, For, ironically, the way in 
which humans learn the communica- 
tive roles that enable them to parti- 
cipate In the reciprocity of the ideal 
speech situation is through being 
socialized into relations of subordi- 
nation and passivity towards adirits. 
These authority relations leave a 
burdensome emotional legacy that 
supports relations of social oppres- 
sion and injustice and their 
ideologies, and thus seriously re- 
stricts ratlbriality and the. cultural 
learning mechanism. • 

This interlocking of the con- 
ditions ol rationality and human 
social relations that establishes 
tlie unity of theoretical and prac- 
tical reason, the dlaleotic of en- 
lightenment and emancipation, has 
been the focus of the Frankfurt 
School. For the advancement of ' 
.rationality depends upon undoing 
institutionalized 1 power, relations 1 
and ideologies, just as this critical 
activity depends on the use of and • 
appeal to reason. And, sihee at each - 
moment hiintan cognition is operat- 
ing in a context of unexamlned trfldi- 
£?vL" , social structures, 1 
; jrtyths, and ideologies; critical red- 
fian Involyas subjecting this context 
itseft lanp.nur cognitive ' Immersion 
7? discourse and reflection: 
From this perspective, the history of 
thought is not a mere higher-level 
retlectum of some underlying evo : • 
lutionacy process bulls itself a con- : 
stltuant -.or .v evolutions -Fotr: < 'itheo 
'development of science ; '■ philosophy^ { 


and social thought is part of tlie 
progression of the cultural system 
towards its Inherent goals. This 
accounts for Critical Theory’s con- 
tinual critical reconstruction of the 
history oE ideas. 

Front its beginnings, philosophy 
attempted to subject cognitive pro- 
cesses mid ethical and political 
norms to discourse. Yet It always 
did so within a structure of unexam- 
ined belief and restrictive Social 
conditions that was expressed in die 
ultimately contemplative mode of 
philosophy and the subjection of 
human knowledge to a pre-given 
reality mid metaphysically grounded 
ethical systems. In the modern 
period, the Enlightenment that 
accompanied the scientific revolu- 
tion and the rise uf capitalism, des- 
pite its critique of superstition mid 
irrational convention, believed in a 
quasi-automatic connexion between 
tho advance of knowledge and the 
growth of freedom ; this was to 
occur through the impact of science 
on society and through bourgeois 
individualism and bourgeois law, 

Kant inaugurated the criticism of 
the tradition. First, his critique 
showed that the growth of science 
and' tlie mastery of nature did not 
of thcmselvos guarantee rationality 
and could even impede it. Kant im- 
plicitly used the notion of reifica- 
tion that was to become central in 
Marxism and Critical Theory: man's 
mystification by his own construct, 
nature, his taking it for an indepen- 
dent reality, interfered with the 
motivation towards freedom and 
morality. Kant demonstrated that 
tile human mind was tha legislator 
of both nature and morality, and 
that critical reflection on the limits 
of scientific rationality was a pre- 
condition of reason in conduct. 
Secondly, his conception of the 
activity of reason in nature, moral- 
ity, and critical reflection was a step 
toward a non -contemplative and 
dialectical view of reason. Hegel 
completed the identification of 
reason and subjectivity, and rewrote 
the course of history as the realiza- 
tion of rationality through subject- 
ivity’s dialectically overcoming its 
mystification by- its . own products. 
For the first time, German Idealism 
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of what Is living and dead in Ger- 
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of nnulysis of individual experience 
and cultural plic-nninena of his 
other work. Nevertheless, it is an ini- 
pnrtant document of contemporary 
thought, and by ra trying to its logi- 
cal conclusion an underlviiig theme 
of Critical Theory, it has helped 
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the notion, of self-reflection and its 
counterpart, dialectical reason. Yet 
Marx saw that even the dialectical 
method of German Idealism was en- 
trapped in the dialectic of enlighten- 
ment and could not lead to concrete 
rationality and freedom, 

In Marx’s views there were three 
primary and interrelated flaws in 
traditional emancipatory thought. 
The first -was that the Enlighten- 
ment, through its belief in its own 
automatic ' character, remained a 
prisoner and 'propagator of irrariou- 
ality. By stopping short of trying 
ta bring about the institutional 
changes that .would make possible 
tite institutionalization of discourse, 
Enlightenment became ideology. 
Secondly, Marx, understood that the 
rational subjectivity of German 
Idealism was . only the reflection of 
An emergent historical rationality: ; 
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Cunscqucmly, ai a time when reality 
itself has hccumc Ideology, the 
greatest contribution that Critical 
Theory can make Is to explore tile 
dialectical contradictions of indi- 
viduul subjective experience, on the 
one hand (and Adorno’s aphoristic 
analyses are the masterpieces of the 
genre), and to preserve the truth of 
theory, on the other. Even the dia- 
lectic ran become h means to 
domination : *' Its truth or untruth, 
therefore, is not inherent In the 
method itself, but in Its intention In 
the historical process.” And this in- 
tention must be toward integral free- 
dom and happiness : “ the only philo- 
sophy which can ba responsibly 
practised in face of despair is the 
attempt to contemplate all things ns 
they would present themselves from 
the standpoint of redemption How 
far from orthodox Marxism is 
Adoruo-'s conclusion : '‘But beside 
the demand thus placed on thought, 
the question of the reality or un- 
reality of redemption itself hardly 
matters.” 

From these thoughts it was but a 
short step to the third phase of the 
Frankfurt School, which coincided 
with tite postwar period, particu- 
larly from the early 1950s to the 
middle 19G0s. With the growth of 
advanced industrial society under 
Cold Weir conditions, the Critical 
Theorists recognized that tlie 
structure of capitalism and history 
had changed decisively, that the 
modes of oppression operated 
differently, and that the industrial 
working class was no longer the de- 
terminate negation of capitalism. 
This led to tlie attempt to root tlie 
dialectic in an absolute method of 
negativity, as in Marcuse’s One- 
Dimensional Mon and Adorno's 
Negative Dialectics. During this 
period the Institute of Sncfal Re- 
search was re-established in Frank- 
furt (although many of its associates 
remained in tlie United States), with 
the task not merely of continuing Its 
research but of becoming a leading 
force in the sociological education 
of West Germany. This led to a cer- 
tain systematization of the Insti- 
tute’s entire accumulation of 
empirical research and theoretical 
analysis. Aspects of Sociology is as 
close to a textbook presentation of 
the Critical Theory of society as 
could bo imagined. Although some- 
what dated, It is still a useful intro- 
duction to Critical Theory, particu- 
larly fnr students of the social 
sciences brought up on standard 
academic fare. 

Moro Important, however, was 
(ho Frankfurt School’s attempt to 
define the fate nf reason in the new 
historical period. While Marcuse 
did so through analysis af structural 
changes in the labour process under 
capitalism and inherent features of 
the methodology of science, Hork- 
heimer and Adorno concentrated on 
a re-examination of the foundation 
of Critical Theory. This effort is 
systematized in Adorno’s Negative 
Dialectics, which tries to redefine 
dialectics for an era in which 
** philosophy, which once seemed 
obsolete, lives on because the 
moment to realize it was missed ”. 
The Idea of negative dialectics is 
the Idea of critical thought so con- 
ceived that it cannot be co-opted 
into the apparatus of domination. 
Its central notion, long a focal 
one for Horkheinier and Adorno, is 
that the original sin of thought is 
its attempt to eliminate all that is 
other than thought, the attempt by 
the subject to devour the object, 
the striving for Identity. It is this 
reduction that makes thoueht the 
accomplice of domination. Negative 
Dialectics rescues the "preponder- 
ance of the object”, not through a 
naive epistemological or meta- 
physical realism but through a 
thought based on differentiation, 
paradox, and ruse: a “ logic of dis- 
integration ”, Adorno thoroughly 
criticizes Heidegger’s fundamental 
ontology, which reintroduces ideal- 
istic and identity-based concepts 
under the guise of having overcome 
the philosophical tradition (a 
further Adorno critique of. Heideg- 
ger, with attention to the social, 
cultural, and linguistic roora of his 
thought, has been published as The 
Jargon of Authenticity). 

Yet Negative Dialectics is. sorely 
misjudged, us the publisher and so 
many commentators would have it, 
as' “ rhe major work and culminat- 
ing achievement of the Ute Theo- 
• dor Adorno’. Instead, It Is a monu- 
ment to the end of a tradinon : : 
the tradition of the Individual sub- 
. ject us *he locus tf criticism. Witli- 
. out a revolutionary working, class, 1 , 
ihe Frankfurt School had no one 
in relv- ton' l»'ii rhe individual sun- 


prepare the way for the fourth, cur- 
rent phase of the Frankfurt School, 
the communication theory of Haber- 
mas. 

Habermas’s work takes the Frank- 
f ,l ft School’s abiding interests in 
rationality, the human subject, 
democratic socialism, and the 
dialectical method nml overcomes a 
set nf contradictions that always 
weokened Critical Theory : the con- 
tradictions between the materialist 
and transcendental methods, be- 
tween Marxian social theory and the 
individualist assumptions of critical 
rationalism, between technical and 
social rationalization, and between 
cultural and psychological pheno- 
mena on the one hand and the eco- 
nomic structure of society on the 
other. The Frankfurt School avoided 
taking a' stand on the precise rela- 
tionship between the materialist and 
transcendental methods, which led 
to Rmbiguity In their writings and 
confusion among their readers. 
Habermas’s epistemology synthe- 
sizes these two traditions by show- 
ing that phenomenological and 
transcendental analysis can be sub- 
sumed under a materialist tlieory 
nf social evolution, while the 
materialist theory makes sense only 
ns part of a quasi- transcendental 
theory of emancipatory knowledge 
that is the self-reflection of cultural 
evolution. The simultaneously' 
empirical and transcendental nature 
of emancipatory knowledge becomes 
the foundation stone of Critical 
Theory. 

In his postscript to the new Ger- 
man edition of Knowledge mid 
Human Interests, Habermas brings 
his critical-materialist epistemology 
1 nto connexion with his evolving 
communication theory of society. By 
locating the conditions of rationality 
in the social structure of language 
use, Habermas moves the locus of 
rationality from the autonomous sub- 
ject to subjeers In interaction. 
Rationality is a property not of indi- 
viduals per se, but rather of struc- 
tures of und is tor tod communication. 
Tn this notion Habermas lias over- 
come the ambiguous plight of die 
subject in critical theory. If capital- 
istic technological society weakens 
the autonomy and rationality of the 
subject, it is not through the 
domination of the individual by the 
apparatus but through technological 
rationality supplanting a describable 
rationality of communication. 

In Legitimationsprobleme im Spiit- 
kapilalismus ("Problems of Lepiti- 
mation in Advanced Capitalism ”), 
the evolution of the Frankfurt 
School has finally come full circle. 
Critical Theory originated in the 
perception by a group of German 
Marxists after the First World War 
that the Marxist analysis of capital- 
ism had become deficient both em- 
pirically and with regard to Its con- 
sequences for emancipation, and 
much of their work has attempted to 
deepen and extend it in new circum- 
stances. Yet much of this revision 
has been in the form of piecemeal 
modification. In his latest work, 
Habermas has returned to the study 
of capitalism, Incorporating the dis- 
tinctive modifications of the Trank- 
furt School into the foundations of 
the critique of capitalism. Drawing 
on both systems theory and pheno- 
menological sociology as well as 
Marxism, Habermas distinguishes 
four levels of capitalist crisis : eco- 
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a theoretical ami practical critique 
of the established civilization. Com- 
bined with ihc loosening of intel- 
lectual frameworks and die inter- 
penetration of conceptual schemes 
of varied origins that have mucked 
the intellectual scene over the past 
decade, it would scent appropriate 
for Critical Theory to assume the 
role of revitalizing reason and uni- 
fying social and philosophical 
perspectives, while providing a 
theoretical framework for emergent 
political and social movements. 
There are two sorts of obstacle to 
this: deficiencies of Critical Theory 
itself, and limits imposed hy the 
very social and cultural crisis to 
which Critical Theory has turned 
its attention. 

Two main sorts of criticism have 
repeatedly been made of Critical 
Tlieory. The first is that the intel- 
lectual perspective of the Frankfurt 
School is really a romantic, elitist 
critique of mass culture dressed up 
in neo-Marxist clothing : what 

really bothers the Critical Theorists, 
in tins view, is not social oppression 
hut that the masses like Ian Fleming 
and the Beatles instead of Samuel 
Beckett and Webern. The second, 
originating oil the Left, is that 
Critical Theory is a form nf bour- 
geois idealism tliuL has no inherent 
relation to political practice and 
is totally isolated from any on- 
going revolutionary movement. 
Both of these criticisms refuse to 
take seriously the Frankfurt School’s 
critique of the culture industry and 
of the premises of orthodox 
Marxism. The real weaknesses of 
Critical Theory He in other, although 
related, areas. It is true that Critical 
Theory, with the principal exception 
of Marcuse, hns avoided developing 
a political practice. But it is not 
Immediately clear what practice fal- 
lows from a theory that has shown 
how deeply in the human psyche 
social oppression is rooted. Except 
for some of the projects of Wilhelm 
Reich, it Is only quite recently that 
the possibility of. synthesizing indi- 
vidual liberation end radical politics 
has even become conceivable, and it 
Is only In Its initial stages. Members 
of the Frankfurt School have- tended 
to shy away front such attempts at a 
practice based oil their own con- 
cepts ; their own conceptions of 
practice are far closer to the ortho- 
dox Marxian approach than what is 
suggested by their theory. 

A second weakness of Critical 
Theory .parallels the first. With all 
their critique of bourgeois ration- 
alism, tite Critical Theorists have 
avoided paying any sympathetic 
attention to movements In our cul- 
ture that, while Irrational by the 
standards of scientific reason, are 
not necessarily so by those of the 
more comprehensive rationality 
advocated by Critical Theory. While 
some of tne current Interest in 
Oriental philosophy and spiritual dis- 
ciplines may be an irrational reflec- 
tion of an irrational society,, some 
of It is a genuine effort to find 
sources of motivation, enlighten- 
ment, and emancipation that go con- 
structively beyond wlint is tolerated 
by the official culture. If the Critical 
Theorists are elitists, it is in rela- 
tion not to the supposed virtues of 
rock music and bestsellers but to 
farces of rationality that violate the 
canons of the Enlightenment. 

The major barrier to the spread 
of Critical Theory, however, is an 
intellectual • and attitudlnal style 
that has settled over tho World 
Spirit : sovereign indffference, a 
self-satisfied crisis mentality, resig- 
nation about the Incompetence of 
reason and the impossibilities of 
change, and A profound ability to 
ignore whatever falls outside one's 
interest ol the moment, even if it be 
the general interest of the human 
species. None of these traits is new. 


authority structures finds its place, 
but in a systematic framework. At 
the same time, in his sketch of com- 
municative ethics as the faiahMt 
stage In the internal logic of the 
evolution of ethical systems. Haber- 
mas hints at the source of a new 
political practice that Incorporates 
the imperatives of evolutionary 
rationality. The work is a landmark 
in critical social analysis. . 

In the form which it has received 
Haber bias’s work, that is as enti- 



modes of institutional and personal 
change will come to see In Critical 
Theory a framework for their action, 
so that Critical Theory can graft It- 
self onto the most rapidly evolv- 
. Ibg subsystems ' of sociocultural 


yet they appear to have converged 
in a. dangerously comfortable com- ~ 
bination. Perhaps the greatest pros- 
pect for tha new Critical Theory is 
that numerous individuals and 
groups in advanced industrial civil- 
ization who are presently engaged 
lit Imaginative and improvised 


change. 


history of Critical 


become more than a marginal 
phenomenon, a subversive science 
existing on ■ the fringes of the 
academic establishment. Rather, it 
, has '■ attained a status and sigrtifi-. 


Theory itself Is a powerful argument 
for the ability of rhe interests of 
reason to survive in the most 
adverse circumstances. 

Jeremy Shapiro teaches at the 
California Institute of Arts, Valencia, 
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CHAR TKIIBH i or null lllods LIB- 
HAHIANfl (nr a mti in |ne SnrliL 
Sciences Rendu is noom H 

Salary ■ susAn t» *2.238 per 
annum t r.lisru-rod Librarians > i 
Cl, (Ida lo El. 'J26 per nnniiin iquali- 
riori Librarians;. 

Further dotnlli may bo obUilnod 
from (he Librarian. Mnin Library, 
P.O. Dox 36V airmlnghoni Din 
MIT. lo whom applications lane 
copy i, logeUiar wlili Uia nnmae of 

C FO refereoa, should bo aanl not 
lor than Slat October 1074 . 
Rofaronco No. 6U1/C/443. 


Bar r in Hires 1111.1II IJ—.1 ilbr.imn 
wlili iicimirnl uiulliy 10 ill-" 
cl urn a ol Us l.nulm'Vj Iny llo- 
Siurth Library at . Klliysv.'uOd 
Warren, inciwurili. buir-y. UHL 
eviibilvnce osvjiillni. hmiwli-dao 
of radio and t*rlevlst*>n unaUi'Or- 
Ina nn udv.imaao Kvtrilonl [work- 
Iny ami rac real Iona I ioit'1liioiis. 

8 .limy £2.614 | a 'may bn 

lulior If ftiiiillfloiiloiis okcoi*- 
Ilona 1 1 hy il/i in S.,.2I' ■■ -l. 
tna villi nm. — ivrlln or l«-lerl>onn 
now for a pill len linn I arm 1 en* 
doling addressed Ionia*. a|> enve- 
lope and qijoll"3 reti-louce nu. 
74.0. 13C7 t L3 » . to Ajinolill- 
monis D ej >a riu ion 1. nn*:, Tendon 
W1A 3AA. Tel. BHO J4uH LH. 
_9ii i W., 

FRANCISCAN CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 
CAN nSitQUIlY 

Appl lent Ion 9 are Invited for lha 

K t of ASSISTANT LIURAHIAN In 
academic library serving the 
Franciscan Study Centre recently 
opcnait and associated wllh the Unf- 
vanity of Koni. The library con- 
atata at proiont of 40.000 volumes, 
and the post involves responsibility 
under (he Librarian for all aides ■ 
of library administration, Including 
classification and cataloguing. Tbs 
candidate must be either s charterod 
librarian or hsvn considerable ox- 
porlonca. Some ranilllaniy with 
philosophy and theology, at well ss 
triQdorn langunges and/or Latin will 
bo nn Bdvantaoe; alilllly to type is 
essential. Thera la a small rial suit- 
able for n slnglo poraon: moat meals 
enn be taken In the Centre. Salary 
at present U cl.BOO per annum. 

Applications inamlna two 
rufornos; nnl later than Octobor 14lh 
to lha llev, Librarian. 

Franciscan study Contra. Cantor- 
bury CT2 7NA, who will also fur- 
nish furthor In format Ion on request. 
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COUNTY 0I» 
CAMIIIUUr.ESIHRi: 

PL rr.ltllOIIOIKili I CC.IINICAL 
rStUttiV 

llcqiilrod n* won m posslliln: 
ASSISTANT I.IIIIIAKIAN 
S.il.iry wlildn scalo LI ..V-VCI .'HA 
at rurdtuu lo qu-illilcill.'.iiS and vv- 

IllTlL-IICii. LJlO llilllUIIIITil Binriliiu 

s.iUry |nr Cli.irtand Librarians Is 
Ci.wi'J yor nniunii. ttu-Mi scales 
oru under review. 

I'urllior pari Irul.irs nnd nripilca- 
tlon lorms r,hnl liable (ruin the llvul- 
airar, Poinrliorounli I urhnkal rtul- 
legii. Park 1 Irosc-.-iit, l a i-l*>rb'irou(j)i. 
I'fcl 4L)/.. lo wlmni coi<i|!li>tr-il (onus 
slinulil ho ruiorni-d ns houii as i*os- 
Sllilu. 


DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 
i.rurtAit v hLnyii.i.s 
CHILDREN'S AND SCHOOLS' 
I.IUIlAfllAN 
HOUIH DLVON ARL'A 
ibaai-d at Torquay 1 
B.O.l— £3,620 to £3.143 

APPLICATIONS for thla POST are 
Invllod front CHARTERED LIU11A- 
IliANS wllh appropriate axntrionca, 
l'he auuccsaful applicant will bo 
responsible for services 10 achools 
and 10 young peoplo throughout 
South Devon. 

This post oflora an excoiiont 
opportunity for a qualified librarian 
with tdosa and Initiative. 

A nnl I ca 1 ions, togothor wllh iho 
namaa of two rsfereas. should ba 


fowardod by lllh dciobcr lo lha 
County Librarian, Barley Housn. 
fBloivarih Road. Exetor, from whom 
rurllier details aru avfllluhla. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EALING 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

SENIOR AS9I8TANT LIBRARIAN 
fiiart-tlmo), 

A.l>.3 El,83fi-£a,23a par annum 

.Ub)OLI to 1 • ' - - ,r 

per coni 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

IIOARC * CO. OOVEIT LTD. 

Rnnulre an assistant lor thnlr 
business Jlhraiy near llnnk Tulin 
si.iilon, London. t.i,.3. Can'll- 
dams will' iiond ■' n levels or 
•< a " levels should wrlio or lolo- 
phono lor lurlhi-r ilemils and apiill- 
r.iilun I or in tu tin- Periunnol nill- 
cor, Ilnnrn 4r Co. Ouvnll l.ld.. .Tl'»/ 
azn iliph ILiHivrii. i.ou-lon. w.o. I, 
■;aji» p! 1 o p 0 . .m -'4'i -l. 2H-1H. _ , 

LONDON ROKOUGH OP 
HACKNEY 

LIDRAIIII 5 DIVISION 

LinnAIHFS DIVISION 
APPLICATIONS tire tl'Hled froni 
sulinbly nuallllod and ohpcrlonct'iJ 
l.lliRARIANS lor the lollowlUD 
posts 

ASSISTANT BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
AP.4 ifca.dld lo I:‘J.'1K| nor an- 
num lncluaivo plus Ihroshofd pny- 
maiH;. 

ASSISTANT I.ENDINH MflRARIAN 
AP.4 IC2.A16 to £2."16 por an- 
num Jnclualva plus threshold pay- 
mont). 

Application rorma sro available 
from the Head of Borough Poraon- 
pel Borvlcaa. Town Hall, Mare 
Biraol, EB 1EA iToloplione DI-ORfi 
S 125 Extension 314* quoting rofor- 
anco 1TLS1 roiurnabla by 21st Ocio- 
bor, 1974. 


WALSALL METROPOLITAN 
DOROUGH COUNCIL 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Cataloguing Is conirallsod for tha 

‘ 'al A* " 


whole system,. As from lal April, 
1974, alF additions are being pul 
on to computer and the rocataloou- 


1 subject to Increase or al loast i\ 
per coni within terms of new award 
plus . B26l per . annum London 


iris if ‘a™, ay atom In compu- 
ter form Is 10 be underiaken during 


terms of new award th0 . no * lt ,wo 


weighting and threshold pa men I 
currently £146 per annum. 

Elahloon hours par wook pro rain, 
t.e.. approximately half rato. 

The auccossfn) Candida to will bo 
required la assist tho Hospital Lib- 
rarian wllh a post-graduaio medical 
library aorvlce for tho borough In 
addllJnn to iho aorvlce lo .aiart and 
pallnnta at tho Si- Bernard's Hoapl- 
Ial, Southall. Furlhor dainlls avall- 
abie or request. 

M leal Ions rram aultobly qua II- 
rariana giving aoo. oducallon 
quaiirtuailons and previous oxperl- 
onco wllh iho names tit lwn ro reran 
should reach Iho Uornuah Librarian. 
Con|-al Library. Waipofo I'artc. Ebi- 
Ing y.'b SEQ. on or boforo lfllh 
Octobor 1974. If in curront cntploy- 
ntoni Hnnllc.tnis should eiaio proaenl 
post add salary. 


BOROUGH OP 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

BRANCH LIBRARIANS 
APPLICATIONS oro Invtlod from 
Miiiahiv tiualirind porsona for TWO 
VACANT POBTS. 

ftalBry L.hrurlans' Sea la 1 £1.333- 
£2.23*1 < . 

AupUcultous with names ol two 
rofafpas to Chief Librarian. Cen- 
tral Library, Snow Kill. Wolver- 
hampton. before I4lh Odobor- 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY 
COUNCIL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
(Kingston upon Hull Division) 

■ D AVTO LIBTBQ HIGH BOHOOt 
nuilanbaro BU^oi. Kingston 

APPOINTMENT OP LIBRARIAN 

Librarian, The auccoisful Candida Is 
would Ye reBoonslble for a Ubrary 
of aome 10.000 Book*, magannoa 
end oilier meierlala. Normal duties 


Applicants should bo Chartored 
Librarians or have passed Pari II 
cxamlnallon., preferably Including 
iho Caialooulng Patter. 

cMiismm’mny 

This ta one of two professional 

E os's ea assistants lo Iho Central 
ending Librarian, engaged Tn Iho 
(idmlnlsirollon of a tnisy donBrt- 

S nnt 1 annual Issue AOO.uDm. 
utlos will include staff llntotablo. 
Inquiry ilosk end requests. 
Applicants should bo Chertorad 
Librarians or have passed Pari II 
Examination. 

Salary In each case wllltln Lib- 
renana Credo according 10 qualifi- 
cations and expert rare. 

Apnllcatlon forms and riirlher do- 
Inlls from thO„ Dlroclor of Libraries 
and Museum Services. Centra! Lib- 
r ar y . Lichfield Slrool. Wat Ba 1 1, W8L 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON 
LIBUA1I1E9 DEPARTMENT 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
8alory A.P. 3. £2.916 lo £3,201 
(Inclusive of London Weighting) 
Plus Threshold Agreement 
£128 per annum 

APPLICATIONS era Invited from 
~ 2 RED LIBRARIANS for this 



S ir poll. Applicants sliould havo 
lending library experience but 
main inloresi should lie with 
reference^ and .reedar'e advisory 

udy Islington's his lory and In par- 
ti?q«r that of tha Plnsttury area 
v to malnialnlng Ira local 

Motion. 


with e view t 
history coll 



opment of (he Library end adjacent 
iraco ea an information, rqsqurcoi 
and reprographic centre ana the 

Kami., rfft, ATniX"' 

Tho Librarian would bo oxpocled 
lo work closely with staff, assisting 
and advising them. 

This ,li a mixod romorqhenslvo 
school for about 1,160 pupils aged 
13 to IB years. 


'w' r .y 

rroiteinrm." r ” ,u "" 1 ty 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON 

LIBRARIES DEP A RTMBNT 
HOUSEBOUND 8BRVICB 
LIBRARY A88I8TANT/DRIVBR 



Required 10 help wllh our ox- 

6 Handing service. Must havo a aym- 
elhotlc auitude ' towards house- 
ound readers end a clean driving 
licence. Our career grade orrers a 
kbIo rising to a maximum of £2. «iS 
i including .London Weighting) plus 
£146 ihroahoid payment per annum. 


porlonce. 

. Application rorma may bo obtained 
from the Head of ihe Bchool lo 
whoht comploted forma should be 
returned aa soon as possible. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LOlfUilUOnOUClII^. TECHNICAL 

Prlnviual : r. loei’oW B.Sc., I*h.D., 

X sJlsIsC. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS nrn Invlloil rrnm 
ClIAHIEIIED UiniAIHANS for 
iijiii'iiniiii«iii ns nn ASSIS I AN I' I m- 
IIAIIIAN win* will hu prlimirlly ran- 
coriiad wlili caialngiilnu end nlan lo 
»sj|i| wlili Him ilny-lo-ilny rtiiinlng 
of Iho Cutlogn Library wlih-h ul^n 
aervoe the l-nimtihonniuh Collngo 
of Art and Do-dun. Lxiiorloncv In 
11 luI I mu*' nr untvnrsliy llhr.iry would 
I10 .111 advantage. 

Grade A.P.2/3. commencing 
salnry in occnrdunco wllh uiiaimra. 
Huns 11111I ostivrii-ncci. 


Apply liy ‘ Vviu-/;' “with iho namos 
_nd ncldrosscB of two roferona. to 
itn* Registrar, Lough borough Tech- 


nical Calleuo. Itadmnor. Lnutih- 
boruiigli. Lolca.. I.Ell .511 T, Hum 
wltQiti furlhor Inforntatlou may bo 
olilalnntl. 

Aiinlliallons la ho rocoivod within 
two weeks of this ndvuriisonii-nl. 


H boon running for 
plays an Important 
tioee library aorvlce. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

Cnom.fcY COLLUDE OF 
EDUCATION 

Roqtilrod for Oclobor. 1974 
en ASSISTANT UDIIARIAN lo 
be In charge of the Library 
Resource centre undor iho eupor- 
vtalon of tho Tutor- Librarian. Tho 

Contra hat Mr *- — 

over 2 years nni 

roio In iho collage library service. 

Applicants should havo completed 
a course of training In Llbrarianahlp. 

Title post orfore valuable training 
lo a llbrarlrm who wlahos to 
apaclallao In the llbrarlanshlu of 
educational inchnolouy. 

Salary, wjlhtn tho Librarian Scale. 
£1.333 lo £1.926 (bar) lo £2.234 
■iibloct lo review. 

Conditions or Service. Local 
Oovornmont. 

Further details may be obtalnod 
from the Tutor- Librarian. 

Applications with tho nemos of 
(wo Aforoos should ba sent aa soon 
aa possible to: The Principal, 

Chorfoy College of Education. Union 
Street, chorloy PR7 1ED. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY I.IBTIARY 8ERVICE 

8TOCK EDITOR 
1 flrnilo A P.3 '4 1 
Salon’: £1.926 to £2,833 
CHARTERED LIBRARIAN Wllh 
tnllliiilvo nnd htcoe required tn 
doYolop this nxiioct uf tho Bervlre, 
touc-lhor with tho apoclnl survlcu to 
tho oldorly. 

BCIIOOIS/CniLDHEN’S 
L1RHARIAN 
Be I. try: 

I.lhrarlans £1,343 tn £2.238 
GlIAm F.ltED Lilt II A RIAN, pra- 
fcr.ilily with ax’porionco of work 
wlili chllrtron. requited . Inr iho 
alinred goat of Schools /’Children's 
Librarian. 

Dulles shared between County 
Library Service nnd Cnrlabrooko 
IHgli School. 

Furlhor dolnlle nnd application 
forma Trom Personnel Dcpartmont. 
County Hell, Newport. Islo of 
Wlahl, Closing date: 16th October 
1974. 


MALVERN GIRLS* 
COLLEGE 
Worcosierahlre 


Indanondonl Boarding 8oh 
for 600 o1rje f wl^ 8lxlh fa 


□ at 

orm 



progreBslng. In moat cases, by 
Joublo. Incromenla. Entry point (a 
determined by exporlenco end quali- 
fies Uona. 

HnsMwura 



rigs. Union Btreat, Oldl 
1DN. tq whom application! 
returned by 16lh October. 


AND L H® M fe 

Based st Msribf., ’ , ' 1 ' 

al t>*vt 1M L ,^ V. 

i^- — — — "i 

QUS IlffrBMnna . X . 


POINT M E P 


M 

mferenr. ^ 

WILTSHIRE LIBBAlf 
AND MUSEUM S W? 

RESOURCES UDRUii. 
Salary; A.P.3 f«l,M( 

P®t annum) pim nitu .n TC 

Ivrffi U LiM V, , fl SM d ''“h S ' 

source ten ire il jki Vlei 
aionei Library in hUo 
f». ,,or< ,J ,n unuiusi or: 

X/.aHir.si 

book end non-booi; coiikiIol 
A knawlodge of (B | ttm 

HiKeUMdHlabllihiMeu^tf 


lor tl’O 


if.iSS^-i 4 r>“» ss “'’ LE0K 

luma, or a Dsire. | y* ln‘» ,d 
FuHHbf rikitii. _ . 

^?i5T.r«rably hold 

’f- Hku plu* throsli- 
^ f urthnr deialls ui»« 
** .jub iratumablo by 
E‘*rpti? f ,rncl|,al ' 

K,ceiW«. Duriiatm 


iiL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE 

.aniir cl London) 

W»sn>, Surrey 

fig»aK£ 

giving details or 
"Sir'llow and oxoorl- 
' tilth MIMS anu od- 
iirtrrcti to Iho Per- 
,1l£i. from whom 
1 ruy bo obtalnod. 



fully in. me aohool oommumiy 

S i oonirtbiiie nccordlno to pai^- 
Tnteroali. e.g. teaching or 
■Iralfnn or roiidonco, 

Salary according to qua 1 1 flea Ilona 
Xp lK nn ”° nC0 NJC uoale 

Apply iioadmlatraae wllh coploa of 
toaHtnonlnla If ayairafalo and natnei 
and edurosaea of two referees, 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


ions must bo 


Walsall 
Metropolitan 
Borough 

Wsst Midlands Cc% 
of 1 Education 

COLLEGE 
UBRARY AND 
LEARNING 
RESOURCES 
CENTRE 

Application! •« 
from expeflfnwd Qa® 1 
ered Librarian! for 
poit ol 1 

MEDIA SERVICE! 
LIBRARIAN 


{ n the Library 
.earning Raiourw 
Centre. 

agreement. 


.Wjg’iQWVt- , 

Msr&srp’-'- 


WalaaU* 

Applications 

received by OclobK.I*t*^ 
1974. 


•wai DIVISION 


ItSlKT UHRARIAN 
*pvs. CI,'J26-£2.038. 

■iirosa u« Invited Iron* 
UBftABtAN8 for the 
_. kbMy be In tho Con- 
MliMiy, Rofmnce Llh- 
uihinra Librarian tn the 
1 itdiftfce will bo nlvon 
.'Lixirho shows adepts- 
:l u lal Most In Ihe wurk 
iTW II 1 whole. 

So* toms and furthor In- 
in iialbtls from iho 
.lWtin, Cralrul Library, 
'.■vt. JfwvtUi, Non B7E. 
c irauni should bo sonl 
'bn e? tbs ippcsrance 
m amm 

ffltrpLX DIVISION 
[*fll UBRARIAN 
WHAWET BRANCH 
IDRARV 

#ai Scats £1.333 ■<* 

from 

MAHWNS with an Intel- 
w xwt sna the noreon 


■Jgwjt *iw the norsor 


uBtary. Two 
WMismi' rrom Down- 

* 5^681 TKrr. 

iho ipprerenro nl 
mR'mu inn 

- w t ' >,l *' rwinvut bx- 
Dtsturbancn 


ne 1 


lAntAN— 
Jbuahy 

Tor ib« 

1 SSftlea. musl 

? conn* in Llbrljn- 
•Jbrsrlsn BcaJo 

JiTSS*. cuijcnily 
■5 - iaS. "■is.***'". 

■ '6th Oclobor. 


'<* further 

> bM?J Hhl ‘ are 

a ra rS. VjJ'lexend rn 
Portsmouili. 

nn no n—i>. 


Classified Advertisements : 

The Times Literary Supplement pubJisbes Classified Advertisements 
under the following headings : 


Appointments „ , ' Other Categories 

Librarian* ’ Books & Prints 

Public & ‘University . Business Services 

Educational " Pergonal 

Other Appointment* Vacant For Sale & Wanted 

Appointments Wanted '•! , . 


Festivals 

Lecturei & M«etlngs 
.Literary 

Theatres & Exhibitions 


1 •, 


40p a line (minimum 12 Op), box niinjiber i5p : 
Rates : Display £2.50 single column centimetre 

: > . ■- :*• 3- *' . ' i 

■ i •. 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy • 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rates 1 40p per line (Min. 120p) 8ox Number 15p Extra 
NAME. 1- ADDRESS 


COPY. 




CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED. 


ORDERS and QOX REPLIES TO : Classified Advertisement D#pt, tfCl x 
The Literary Supplement/ New Printing House Square/ London 

Tel. 017837 1234 • 


r l : '* ' 



ISSUE DATE/S 


OCTOBER 4 1974 TLS: 10$V\ 


ITS 


REDBRIDGE London Borough 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Assistant Children’s 
& Schools Librarian 

Grade A. P.4 
£2,945-£3,287 (inclusive) 

To assist ihe Children's Librarian in tha overall operation 
ol eleven Children's Libraries throughout the Borough and 
to provide a service lo 99 schools. 

Applicants should be qualified libmrians with appioptiale 
experience. 

Assistance wllh removal expenses and legal fees ; 
mortgage, lodging allowance and staff housing available 
in approved cases. 

Further information and application form from : 

Borough Librarian, Oaktleld Road, Ilford, Essex IG1 1DD. 
Closing dale : Wh October, 1974. 


THE IMPERIAL BOOKSHOP COMMITTEE 

//ants lo ift-ndverilse the position of 

MANAGER 

for ihs Bookshop BilualaU Ira Ilia canlre ol tha Mew College campus. 
Suitable candidates should preferably have experience In acmlonila 
book-selling, adinliilaiiollve reaponslbllliies and staff management. 
Applications will be nmdo on a salary scale wltlcli al present ranges 
fioiii C2.000 la C3,30O per annum but may In special cases Use lo 
£3.700 mid la annually revised. 

Appllcniton* In wrlllng giving relevant details should ba addtasatd 
lo : 

The Secretary 
Imperial Bookshop 
London SW7 2AZ 

and ba tooelvid not later lhan 15th Octoberr 1574, 


SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Burnaby, B. C., Canada 

Position : CHAIRMAN, 

Department of English 

Soi.ldf a* niln.nl c piolprroil, ocllvo w T ?' rh J.'ImftM 1 far 

itmrliliKl. C-riwdinn o/porlonca deslrablo. To ttah dcpatlinonl lor 
■I ranev.al.lu lorm nr 2 to 6 yews Renh anu aala.y negotiable. 
A|.poinlni»hl on or bofnro SeptomUgr 1, 1075. 

ApptlcHtious. willi (.urrlculum vjloo, should be sent to : 

V/ A. ft. Smith. Dean Facully ol Ails. 

•.Inion f'rnnoi linlvoisliy. 
ftiiinnhy. U C. V5A ISO. Canada 

' Drunllmo tor nppUcailoria la Jannnry 15, 1075. tut ai^llcsras »ie 
enruniegod in af*ply aa oarly as poaslblo. 


1M City of Salford 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARIAN 


rade : Librarians’ — £l,353-£2,235 
JuBli f iem ion bar ar £1,926) 

icru is a vacancy for a librarian nt BUILE HILL HIGH 
’’IIOOL licclos Old lload, Salford. Applicants should 
Hbr-rUns and should l.m J 

icie experience of library work. T lie person 
ill be expected to perform the full ‘‘“.f 

nics and will be required P°“JT LJSS 

irinn to ibc development of the libiaiy and resource 

mire in the school- 

chartered librarian will be paid at least £1.809. 
list Ref. No. 589. 

his post is permanent, suiierannuahle nnd subjea ^o 
ledicul examination. Commencing salary will be reiaieu 
, ^Sualiflcatlons (increase pending). 

lueshoLl payments apply- 

nplicaiions forms obtai n u b| c f rom the Personnel 

hc C ret U nied ‘by the 18th October, 1974. Pleaso 
uote post reference number. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


■ OXFORD 

HI. SKIN COlitOB 

'•quiroq from Agrtl- JP.v'-iK 
Ibtj 111 lull a» tNijfclSIL 
i .mil i;ommi nI«:aiions 
ur rv9i.^nsii>itiiy lj*r ll1 ' . 
uf wrlili i. anil rtf *1 r.nglllli. Pf' 
II* 10 sn.-fdl srlrit. v ilud^nl*. 
•thu will, s up iv Ii.tr lilng IU> 
i^n.'up Liiir«tuT4 Dipiomf, 
id hnnuurn Jeon * in f.nullsh 4»>d 
rr»i In ,«iwir anu tM« u#l« 
rairart ! UfiivMiiw gg- 

,4C*tq. M.lVfl I v £J;8?8. 

loialli fi'arri * r piM-ral Erii 
;jOi!ug dr, It ' l.l'.rghl t '31, 1V74. 


OXFORD UNIVER8ITY 
COVPUTINII IN 111 ^ A ms , 
Dio RuMariilly of f:g m|irt 4»lnw 

sTv-rirK'n-st-i S3; 
ST 

•"pfer j,.n BBSSKnl .n * 

E«!SS SS^Sg^*«S*6 * 

lei Novornher* ,S 74 'AJmlnUlrJWr. 
o.srtrd, 



r I’he thrill of ihe chase is all very well in its 
context, but sometimes you could well do without it. 
The only way you can elevate yourself from the 
weekly struggle for a look at the public copy of the 
TLS is to have your private copy. And the surest 
way to make sure you get yoiu* private copy is to take 
out a subscription. 

Just fill in die coupon below, then sit back and idax, 
SCllSCRirnON RATES 


BY SURFACE MAIL 

12 months 

ALL DESTINATIONS 

inland £9.10 


overseas £8.58 


BY AIR MAIL 

Europe, Miiliit and < iibr.tli;tr and members of 

II, Al. i-orcc*. in lair i* pc. £ 1 0.92 

G.P.O. Zone A 1 Ip for each J v oy.,. ■; 


North A frica, Filtiiipia, Sudan, Iran, Trilq, . . 

Jordan, Lebanon. S.uiJi Arabia,- Persian Gulf, 

. Egypt, ( ‘.ypnis. Syria, Israel, Aden ami oilier 
. dctiinttions whcre'tlic I'osi Ollicc Air Mail 1 • 

• rate for ncwbpapcis.ih Tip for each j oz, ' £ 1 3.00 


G.P.O. Zone B 2p for cacti t oz. 


Canada, t'niied Slates of Amevic.i, South 
and Central AnicriwM, West, Last, Ceuiral and 
Suuili Africa, India, Pnkismn, Burma, 

Jlong Kong, Malaysia, Singapore and othci; 
dntiniitiom where the I’i«t Ollicc Air Mail 
rate for newspapers is 2p for each i uz. 


£14.82 

$36.00 


G.P.O. Zone C 2Lp for each -A- oz. 

Australia, New Zealand, South Pacific Islands, 

China, Taiwan, Japan, Korea, Philippines, 

and other dcninaiinns where ihe Post Office 

Air Alai] rate for newspapers is 2}p for each | oz. £ 1 6.90 


BY AIR FREIGHT 

United Sutes America and Canada. 

(By air lo counity named, then onwards by £ 1 0.66 

2nd class mail.) $26.00 


---- 

I J’leasescnd me.Thc Times J.iicrary Supplement 
for one vtac bv ■ 



| Enclosed is my cheque for. : . ..... , .. 


| SIflVATORF .. J?ATIJ_ 


I 
I 
I 
b 



Return this coupon toi . 

The Subscription Manager, . 

The Times Literary Supplement, 
Mew Rrtnling Route SqimW, 
Grays Inn Road, 

, London WCiX 8E?. .. 


I 

I 

I 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

j 
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APPOINTMENTS 



HERTFORDSHIRE 


! MOBILE LIBRARIAN, Hemel Hempstead A.P. ll/lll 

The specially designed mobile library server a public 
in Ihe conin.uter-beit coumrysids around Hemel Hamp- 
stead. The oosi involves route-plnnning and slock control. 

TRAILER LIBRARIAN, Watford A.P. ll/lll 

Working from the North Watford Library the Trailer 
Library provides a service to the outer urban areas of 
Watford. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN l/C Knebworth Library 

A.P. ll/lll 

Knebworth is a vitfar/e with a populalron of *1,000 to the 
south of Slevenage. The branch was opened In 1970. The 
librarian is expected to work In part as a member of the 
team at Stevenage Central Library. 

Minimum qualifications for these posts Is Part I of the. 
Library Association Examination. Removal expenses, 
lodging and travelling allowance where appropriate. 

For dels III contact Alan Whits, IN Paraonnal 0 life or of Horf fordo hire 
Library Sarvlco, Library Hoaifqunrlara, County Hall, Hanford — 
lolophona number Hartford 4242 Exl, 8487. Applications within 14 
_Ny» ol llw_appaaranao ol_tha_adyorllsomanl. 


LIVERPOOL CITY 
LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

AP.2 (£1 ,644— Cl ,926 p.a.) 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the above posts. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience, 

General locaf government conditions apply, to- 
gether with the payment of removal, etc., ex- 
penses in appropriate oases. 

Application forme, returnable by Friday, the 2Sth Octo- 
ber, 1974, are obtainable from the CHy Librarian, Central 
Libraries, William Brown Street, Liverpool L3 8EW. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Libraries Department 

MUSIC 

LIBRARIAN 

8ullon Coldfield Library 

Salary i AP3 — El ,92fl-C2,23S, 
plus Ihraahold payments 
National award pending 
Mortgage I sal 111 las available 
Applications are Invited from 
Charioted Librarians preferably 
with knowledge of music and/or 
gramophoni records, lor this 
post. The MubIc Librarian will 
iako char go ol the Music Library 
In the new Button Coldfield 
Library. 

Further Information and applica- 
tion forma Obtainable from; — 

City Librarian, 

Central Library, 

Birmingham B3 3HQ. 

or by latophonlng : 021 -US 3370. 
Closing data within 14 days after 
the appearance ol this adver- 
tisement. 

(V 16V 90] 


AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG 
. MAN 

Varied office work with 
International Photolibrary 
in St John's Wood nr. 
tube- Small, friendly com- 
pany; no previous experi- 
ence necessary, training 
and ambition encouraged. 

18-21 years. 
Salary £1, 200-El ,500. 
Tel. Michael Brown 
: 01-586 3322 


ROBEftt fiORBOfrS INSTITUTE^ iff tECHKOLOGY 

- ^ Library 

. Appointment, of 

Chartered Librarian 

Application., arc invited from suitably qualified persons for 
a po 'ilium «r Librarian in the Instltme Library. Experience 
In Cataloguing would be an advantage but applications 


would be welcomed from applicants with otiier relevant 
experience. , 

SRlary , ‘ 

Graduate scale : F.L-A. or Degree plus A.L.A., E2, 41 5’-E3 l 249 
plus TlireshuLii Payments of . C14G.18 per annijin: 
Nan-graduate scale { A.L.A., • £2,001-12,832 plu? Ttiresiiolti 
Puymoius nr £145.18 per annum. , . . " ; -i 

Applications, in writing, quoting the- names of two persons 


dt Schfiolhill, Aberdeen, as soon as possible 
- • •. CHARLES BTRNm v 

: fiiicretaiy andiTfcasowr 


RByce 

MOTORS 
Diesel Division 


Tho Dibs&I Division ol Rolls-Royce Motors 
Limited at Shrewsbury requires a young 
lady lo take charge of a small but com-j 
prehenslve library service, with particular 
emphasis on technical and sales engineer- 
ing within (he Diesel Engine Industry. 

The successful applicant must have com- 
pleted Part Two ol the Library Association 
Examinations, or have taken a post- 
giaduale diploma in Librarlanship or 
Library Studies. Experience in the engin- 
eering industry is preferred but not essen- 
tial. Typing ability is a desirable additional 
qualification. 

The position carries an attractive salary, 
with pleasant working conditions, a five- 
day week, generous holiday entltlBnieiy 
sick pay scheme, and many other benefits. 
If you are interested, please write in 
confidence to ; 

J. C. Williams, 

Personnel and Training Officer, 
Rolls-Royce Motors Limited, 

Dle9el Division, 

Shrewsbury SY1 40 P. 

Telephone 52282, ext. 333. 


Devon Education Committee 

North Devon College 

Principal : Q. F. Hlrd, M.A., M.B.I.M., J.P. 

Senior Assistant 
Librarian 

Applications are Invited for the above post from 
suitably qualified librarians with some experience 
In an educational library or resources aentre. The 
Norm Devon College providee a wide range of 
further education courses and activities, and ie also 
the centre for 16-19 education In the Barnstaple 
■reorganisation complex. 

The salary la on AP III Scale E1,926-£2.2B3. Further 
details and forma ol application may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Barnstaplo, North Devon. 


SENIOR 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

£2,187-£2,496 (increase pending) plus 
threshold agreement payment 

Applications are invited for the above post which Is 
basically to act as Asslsiant-in-Charga at a ' satellite' 
Librarian under lh ® 8 Bneral direction of the District 

Candidates should have passed the L.A. Part II examina- 
tion. • 

Application form and Job description from the Borough 
Librarian and. Curator, London Borough ;oI Greenwich 

a«T2 0 J?«£ h L,brar Y. Woolwich Road SE10 0RL. (Tel. 01- 
opfl 6656). 

Closing date : 18th October. 

GREENWICH 


J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD. 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 

Applications should be Seat to : J; W. Coates, . < 

u .iLVYHl TAkER & liONS LTn. V. 

• rv.,; _ 1 


|S$*j 

Eli 

■MSI! 
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There are 2 posts lo be filled in the Depart* 
of Egyptian Antiquities. Pa T,t 

Duties will include the cataloguing 
publication of the collections anwS M 
and scholarly enquiries, and baKaii! n fl6n{, ‘ 
Ilia admlnislratlon of the DeparS& 
Asoistant Keeper will special| a iT P L? f I„,., 

S5S3S; sludi8S ' lhsolh “'"*S£i 

Classics or Egyptology, together with a noad 
working knowledge of French and German m 
in ter eat in presenting the collections lolha 

jjffi‘2’ a i he r dl , 8 P |a y in the exhibition * 
galleries, Is essential. For one post art-historical 
experience would be an advantage “ 

SALARIES : A.K. First Class, 23,700 to over 
e5,83 oJ,£;j5 - ® econd Class, around 22,200 to 
over 23,320. Starting salary may be abova the 
m n ma. Level ol appointment according to age 
qualifications and experience. Non-contributoS 
pension scheme. 1 

For full details and an application form (to be 
returned by 23 October, 1974) write to Civil 
Service Commission, Alencon Link, Baslnatiou 
R ? 21 , 1JB ' of telephone BASINGSTOKE 
29222 extension 500 or LONDON 01 -839 1992 
(24 hour answering service), auolina 
G(AP)382/Z. “ 


Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts 

Research 

Assistants 

■ . . to work on the compilation and Indexing of 
National Register of Archives, and on the c 
lion, preparation and editing of malarial lor 
fished guides to Bouroea. Other duties will' 
dealing with enquiries from the publlo for li 
Information. 

Candidates must have a degree with lal, 
olaoB honours or a post-graduate degi 
ably In . history, and a good reading kn 
Latin and one modern- foreign Europear 
Experience of dealing with poat-medleval 
an advantage. 

SALARY : Research Assistant, Grade I, Jwmt 
£3,740 ; Research Assistant, Grade II, from El. 
£3,050. Starting salary may be above the n» 
Level of appointment according to afle, quaii 
lions and experience. Non-oonlribuiory F 
scheme. 

For full details and an application torm (fo^ba 
turned by 25 October, 1074) write to Civil 
Commission, Alencon Link, Baslngowiw. 
RG21 1 JB, or telephone BASINGSTOKE 2MS. 
500, or LONDON 01-839 1982 (24-hour 8" 
service), quoting G(AS)/382, 


branch 

Aihtend 

(RANCH LIBRARIAN, 

foilenhams 

Tn be responsible for services provided for 
Mh adults and children and lor the selection 
and maintenance ol Urn resources of the 
iary. Training and supervision ol staff also 

ficSva modern buildings opened In 1968 
■4d 1961 respectively. 

Salary, EM99-C2.072/C2.361. London Allow- 
ance under review. 

assistant librarian, 

(herlsey 

To work with the Branch Librarian, who is 
In overall charge of the library and respons- 
ible lor its general administration and services 
prodded lo readers. 

Duties Include readers' advisory woik, partici- 
pation In the selection and maintenance of the 
[(sources of the library and the supervision 
tod (raining ol staff. 

I.lodern building opened In 1963. 

Salary, 21 ,499-22.072/ £2 ,381. London Allow- 
ance under review. 

i t For both posts, applicants must have, the 
.Library Association Part 2 (Final) or Post 
Onduale Examination. Further details from 
On County Librarian, Surrey County Library, 
140 High Street, Esher, KT10 9QR. Closing 
dale: 14 days from appearance of adverllse- 
ninl. 

SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

LIBRARIANS 


Librarians' Scale up to APS , , tfl 

Applications are invited from qualified I®™. 

Inin Iha loamo nl llhrflfiflna Ut/Orklnfl lOf IHC nanlr 


LIBRARIAN 

Central Lending Library 

toy and Scale: SO 1, E2.B20 lo £3,165 
plus threshold payments 
• National salary award pending 

J are Invited lor this post, which !b 
of tha busy Central Lending Lib- 
“nonce ol staff supervision is essential. 
J«ot computerized (A.L.S.) issuing system 
iih™ri atlvanta ^ 8. Applicants must be Char- 
uoranari8 with several years' relevant 

'acuities available. 

^formallon and application form obtainable 

City Librarian, 

Central Library, 

Birmingham B3 2HQ 
Jlng 021-235-3370- 

tor applications within two weeks of 
ot this advertisement. 




M.R.C. CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTRE, 

(Norihwick Park Hospital) • 

Watford Road, Harrow; Middlesex HA1 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (serial^ ; ; 

We have a vacancy for a. chartared 
responsible for the periodicals will M 

the John Squire Medical Library. •*: 

to applicaqts wllh medical library exper 
Salary £1,833 to 22,89? a Vea'/P I , “ B , 

ijejngni and jhreshold Wft 


m btropou T an borough of 

.. NORTH TYNESIDE 

^Arles and Arts Department 

SENi or librarian 

^AP.4 (£2,23 5-£2, 535) 

'S ire ' ' 

^ or the above post from experl- 
^ ‘•’i duii«, a I ans ' ■ riie kuccessful applicaat will 
br'aq’ch Be ^ 0n ^'* n ' c ^“ r 89 0 ^ 8 modern. Area 


I .Is available from 1 the IJorouBh Libra- 
»... North SJiietds NF.3U 1LY. Tel. no. 

Riving details or quail Heat inns, 
'Present salary and position arid the 
or two referees, should lie sent co the 
7 NorrhumlieiTand Square, North 
Waesd*y, J6ih October, 1974. 

i v: 

llfej-r ’ : ■ ' ~ ’ ■■ 



1. Assistant Dii-octoi-General 

(Science and Technology) and 

|i ^ Director 

Australian National Scienlific and Technological 
Library (ANSTEL). 

■$A21,417 p.a. at piesent exchange rate 21 
equals SA1.74. 

2, Assistant Director 

Australian National Scientific and Technological 
Library (ANSTEL). 

* $A1 7,778 p.a. at present exchange rate Cl 
equals SA1.74. 

Applications for the above posts are invited from 
suitably qualified and experienced persons with 
the Imagination and drive to play a major role 
in promoting industrial, scientific and technolo- 
gical development throughout Australia by en- 
couraging : 

(I) Maximum utilization of the National Library's 
extensive multi-disciplinary and Inter-disciplinary 
collections in Science and Technology. 

(il) Maximum co-operation between the National 
Library and other bodies able and witling to 
contribute to national library and information ser- 
vices and the development ol the National Lib- 
rary as a point of access to other specialized 
services, in order lo avoid unnecessary overlap 
and duplication. 

Applicants should preferably: 

(a) have successful operational experience at 
the level appropriate for each vacancy In man- 
aging and developing a broad range ol Indus- 
trial, scientific and technological library and 
Information services serving multi-disciplinary 
and inter-disciplinary needs. 

(b) be professionally qualified librarians or In- 
formation scientists. 

(o) possess relevant tertiary qualifications In 
science or technology. - . 

ThB creation of ANSTEL within the National Lib- 
rary follows the acceptance by tha Australian 
Government of the recommendations of the Set- 
enhfio and Technological Services Enquiry 
Committee (STiSEC)and iha subsequent amend- 
ment ot the National Library Act to strengthen 
the National Library. Council's capacity to pro- 
vide Impioved national library and Information 
sarvioes. 

ANSTEL Is the first of Ihe national subject lib- 
raries and services to be created within the 
National Library wt)leh aims at encouraging the 
provision of computer-based and traditional lib- 
rary and information services over the whole 
Held of knowledge in order to meet the needs 
ol the Australian community as a whole, in 
closest co-operation with other library and In- 
formation services. National subject libraries 
are being created by bringing related special- 
ized collections into subject units with special- 
ized staff capabla of providing dynamic services 
by reaching out to all sections ol the commun- 
ity In need of Information. , . 

First class air travel lo Australia will be provided 
for successful applicants and their dependants, 
together wllh payment for certain removal ex- 
penses. . , ... 

Conditions of service Include permanent appoint- 
ment, a retirement benefits BCheme, liberal leave 
provisions Including four weeks' annual leave. 


n 


* Applications marked “ Con- 
fidential " should reach Ihe 
Director-General, National Lib- 
rary of Australia, Canberra 
ACT, not later than October 
25, 1974. 



H City of^ Salford 


CULTURAL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS 

Applications ... "" 

posts of Bonior. Aflsitlanl Librarians. 

1 LENDING LIBRARIANS ll«iH « Bwlnlon Oanlral Library. 
Salary ; A.P.3. E l 1 - 02 ^‘ !, Sf P 

a ASSISTANT "cHI LOREN'S LIBRARIAN lo undertake responsibility 

! MBS. - -"■r M-einlpV 

Salary : Librarian* ScalB, C1.363-EZ.Z35 p.a. 

3 A9SI STAN T n <;H NLOREN'B LIBRARIAN lo undartake reap onalbl Illy 

Posl Reference Number STB. 

<■ . 

3 QUAL^PIEoTtoRARIAN required 10 ieke obarfle of Mobile- Libra./ 

P„l Reference Mu"Mf ■ MWk - . , nd tllb}BCl Io pedicel 

These poei* are ' aalwles will be relalod lo . experience 

examination Cummanclna » . d lttf asho!d peymenlB apply. 

sfeiaWz Wo®; »>- m r* r l N T 

number. • : •; .' . 


PUBLIC & U NIVERSITY j fuTER ARY 


Alt.MAmi If HI. 1.0 
1 'MU.ItSI I V 


U-l-ll' t i .ill- II,-. Il> ,1 ll., |h>. 

|‘"SI ..I UltWiin MAI I lll.vi.vf. 
I'i*. "I I IC.t II II, I HI. I NH’I ksli V 
I llllMli'i i .1 J'.l l-l I .'. ' .iliJi.l.ilib 

-iK.uril .i M.injiii', 

• •■--ir ., ,|<i.il,ll..,Il..i, In I lljt.iiMu- 

slllr 1 .Lilli M 1,1-1, ,1 \I.||A IMI'llilll", 

• ll l.ll-r.ili vvimE A|.|».JIi(i •> Will V" 

!••• t.-.l If, «. I,r,.|,,i I in-M I’.l'l sl.ill 

ir.uiiiiii, in ,,i il,,. t -ii ivi-r- 

s-l'V l-ir all Jillil-il sl.ill .iikI mu; 

(ir-nln.ili'h | r, i III 1,1 ll, 'III ,;i i,iiijiri.M-\ 

.s.ii.ii v si.ii- i„ nI.h^h jut 

■mniKii it ! M<-riui(, » Nl -l-'.i. flu 
hi mil, ■HaCf.Tiiiii. nl i n.i v huiiuii-iiH-rii 
■■.ii.irr in rHiiu<' >.'/•><■ in Chiki i« - r 

- mu •cii-rlinui I'ji niArn.'cl 

<>l CI7<J to imu iivr 
■innun, ■ si it Hu! ■ |nr *■ lngl v 
,iip|ii,|iii»i> ■ ii<jmi.inv fr.-u of nil t.is > 
■in ,| |ir<n-lilH fhllilr -.-n’s million 
■1lluW.Hr.vS .ilnJ lifltililV VI ill li.ll- 
s.nii-a. i.urriMii ihK'J ul Mi|<i,ivnir-niji. 
linn nru uiiiK-r ri’vli'W a ml ri-cllli* 
will bi> annuiiiKvil liy llw end ul 
I'Uniiur 1'iV-l IihvisvA t.iles will lm 
■•ll«'i lid' fivin lai A|iril, l'>74. 

I jmllv |ii».fji|L'i: ..irlons ull>iVL-.m> v»: 
.iiiii,tjiiihi-iiI.h. miikuio; bteTinl.iL 

r. wric-jH li-.ivu 

ll-r l.illl-d II 111,11. .11 luns ruvo 

, ijiiIpm, iiiuhi.iiitu a -ciirru unmc 
-.li.u'. .,n>t ii.ui'lnu itircn rciuri-tii. 
fiioul-I i,o im war dml ■>> iiirnmll, noi 
la lor Ilian 7lh Novumfier. 1 'j 74. lo 
Ihe Irnglstrar. AlnnjAu Bello Unl- 
vc-MlIv. /.ir In. Nlwurtu. .. , 

Aiihlli mils n-aiiMiii In.EJ.K. Should 
iilio wml -jiiu fuiiy lu Inif-r-iirilciir- 

s, lly i.duhcli. -n^. vi I'oMi-nlMin l.uiirr 
llnjcl. I.iiniiun Wll» Hl*l. Iinlher 
I'lirlli iiiurs- iiiiij' In, vlilalncd irmu 
.-iili»r dihlr-ss. 

UN I V KRS IT Y OF IcUlNUURGlt 
iNsrin'ti: r uw AOVAMr.ED 

StUUIKS IN I UK JlllMANUirS 

VIS I I'INII UrhKAKCH 
I M.L'>WSIill‘K 

l-i'lii.wi.liluj will ho oHorod In 
LOro-Tf, Jut purloiln raiiiilnu froin 
diiu leriii lu -mi. VMI. •«■* anvantOfl 
r.fr.iii.li tn mi tjlii.li wllhln tho Hold 

ul lilt, llUlliJIilH'T. AlMillLdlldllS ,ir* 

Miini't Horn seliol-irii ni- Mlamlaliui 
tvi'iu.'lloii. As well ffs- irmu younaur 
BcliuKn- liolilliifl j ilar lor, ile or mcor- 
Inn caulvdlenl nvlflunff* nf i'J)ulU'‘l 
fur (nrllicr smily. Meini,era or V.din- 
tjurali unlvoraliy Sl.ill aro ellpiblo 
in arailv Tho 1 ri| d.iv l«w acre-nlinfl 
aiiiiiLailonx la SIM J.inuorV’. 1->7S. 

AiipUcHilnn ronni nn«i Iiium mror* 
Pillion may he ofalJlnt-d from Ins 

Filri-tior or |ho Inelllui*. 17 S'iS' 

VloucU Place. UiMnburflli EIIB VLN, 
reli-nhnnn OS 1 -007 lull, -oxiension 

fea 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
OF WELLINGTON 
NLW ZEALAND 


ATir.BTiori ii'isviiir ■-.-i.m 

I<>U‘i : I -in, |ar . . 1 1 1 I .in 

hi il--- iiifcirc ni ( in r.i Ki.i i;,.% 

'-.-1*1 AIICC.III- <1 v mini .iliv •■nil- 

Him I{i.-.'<i-UI m.iiiiit- rli-ls or -ini"- 

l.l , .-l I'llllluiM 111 ll.'l Will I 1 >.l 

.HIV lillicr |i-illi*.-ril l!i.* li. 
Iii.lpll-.. IlDlK. I'l'.’ • < •■lll.l. I I-,-.. 

|i- -.-ii II. If' ■ r i in >■• . I,' | 1. 

Kurillsti. I uill . I. im.l st.il« I 'ul •■-, - 
'■II .'. ii.-.rt.Ti ll i jim ii. I fun . i. .lei. 

7 n» , ii , j. L'.S.A. 

CREEK nil'll'’ nrll. !■-. WVilH - .1 l.ll- 
ii.iry. IJlilm l-'.tl lr.i\t-l. li.ii. * lii 
iwr w..id — '.I'rlin I'.: 'I lib i .,i < I 
■*«.’<• Ill*, ICi-bl ll> .111 nil LJbi'J. 

Ldii ' lull WJ 41 . A. 


EDUCATIOHAL 

WOLSEYHALL 

THE OXfORfi LORhE.POnnf rji.P UUllCGt 
I'. » A' ■ I 

DECREE, G.C.E. 

& PROFESSIONAL COURSES 



Orpl.lLI I.VV.iNr) I lall.l l\f.iiil< >\2 A I'll 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


MBS. Ilmies. nlc.. 1 V| ir-il nr. in.,l< ij. 
uni) iiimufillv. Miss I 1 , ii.innnn. 
.1 KiuuMvay A\u. . A. <:ruiii»it 
UIJ HNK. 

THE PETER COMBON TYPING SBR- 
VICE. — ThOBDB. IrOLil-S, IBpnB. 
nuiiiii'Mino. 6.' i ins — <:-o n,u 
M.irv Koy hnrcf.'iii. loH Riupnu 
Mmol. I.oii'lon. a.W.J iimii nr 
tall Man. to Fri., o..yv m 01 : 
Ol-UTO 6300 \Mrs. Seililum. 

TYPING, liiipecrahle nml urampt, 
any (ongth m/a.— Mri, uow on. 
29 Adrllsan Cardem. W.14, 6l- 

C03 07.13- 


PERSONAL 


SF.Ninn LEcrunesiiiP on 
I.ECT URi:SHU* IN nNULlSlL 
LITTRATUHE 


APPl.ICA ITON9 Bra lusted for IK* 
aljove-iiiAiiiloiii-d POBl n»g lovel or 
aimaininiaiH will be In accordance 
wnh guiilll Icallans and osoerlonce, 
Salary range*; Senior Lecturer 
NZN'iTSfiS lo Nll.Las than 
L11.4R4 IO 512,142 per niinumi 
Lorlurar NZSlMt lo aw.BSV hop 
annum. auiieranniwilon la avail- 
Milo on ail F.8.8.U. twila ana an 
allowance la made toward* iravol 
and reiilDlul oxpousaa. 

l uriiier itarlfculara end, appllcn- 
ttoH nrotorinro *va liable from ,lli» 
iMinrlntton of noiuinnn wealth Unl- 
v'Tiiiios lAtnni.i. ooidon 

fiuiiaie. Luii iiuu UV.lll ni*l'. 
^A^|>tlvnttoiis i ln*u fill 3L Odubur, 

APPOINTAIEHTS WANTED 

EXPERIENCED Tranalaior, 
vlawor and apeclnllil In ILtl 
innory anil l.ltarAiurc wout 
consultant to. publisher, 
lop or Journal. Foruinn lan- 
' nueiiaii, Francli. ' DanlBli. 
nn. Gurnian. — Write Box 
R ]'l«. Tim Timas, WC1X BEZ. 
Social ATiilironotoay graduaio rr.j. 


lhellnios, Lntidon, WCLX 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


AUTO O R AP H I .—Top 
nald for leiteri an 
famoua peopLa. 
. — brarnure .on *■ 
ur Auto 
amllion, 
ew York. 


/USB 

.-—Bend lor 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
ES0 to £10,000 

No Security Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

8 Clifford Street 
Net* Bond Street, London, W.L 
Tel. 01-1J4 59U or 2914 

EDNA WHITESON LTD,, 

344 Bowea Road, London, N.11. 
(Opp. Arnoa Qrove Tube Slallan. 
25 mint, from Waal End.) 
Bookiliop 10 a.m. to S p.m. 
(doled Wednesday! 

LATE NIGHT— FRIDAY unlit 7 p.m. 
AlUquarlan ; Fine Hindi., Mod. First 
edlli., Trawl. Exploration, ole., el» 
early tiflnpi and Prints. 

Libraries and callecliani purdiuedt 
Tel. 01-311 1100 

RB8BARCH ASSISTANCE. Honour) 
pradunlos. wide range arls ana 
facial k,I once Jiibiocta, undertake 

S oinniliHian*. tntjudlnis irqusla- 
[om. Accpoa n.M. major libra- 
oi.—. -noullodgo Aaioclales. SB 

wiiK , awa&. 

YOUR dronm la wrlia, study, 
lirqwaa. in noaco ; Oladaionn'a 
unlnua rouitqallan i a gram lib- 
rary r cqrn/oriaplo _ alucty-bod* 
rotuna : Tull board.— 6i. Oolnlal T s 
Lllirary, Kawnrdon. Chester, 

FEMINIST publishing lion to tnvltoa 
mauuicripia, from women urllorn 
— nclfon. chtldren’a stories iage 
JKori] In (et Do'jk). p.Q. Box 


WRITERS. Mb niiopr I pi anpralaai ecr- 
vlco of (ere d by wall-esUbliiliert 
pipreaalanal. Asilslnnca wlili re- 
wrlio „and._advrco for plnclng, 
■B1-M2 4046, 


BOOKS & PRINTS 



Vfonthly Review 


A maflailna for coll actors, librarians snd dealers in the antiquarian 
book fialri, 

•Bibliographical article} & reviews, f Trade news and notos. •Deelars* 
BdvBrtisemants and an insert catalogue each month, *Nole»'on ir«fa 
fairs, exhibitions, auciions, trade chat, etc. 

BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, £4 per annum. Sand for sfraa sample toi 
ABMR, Three Broy field House, Cold Brayneld/ Olney, Budct, 


Contains thowandt of InliroitlnD 9 
rww and - out of print booki at •# 
bargain prlui. Snbjecis include z 
llleraltire, stl ijpbi of collrcl- Z 
Ing, bobbles, UartpiML, aviation, Z 
Victorians. Many hard to gel I 
tIUei. PnbHihnf raonlbly aid 9 
SENT FHEE on Dept. S 

TSL, GERALD MYERS (Book- f 
silier), IB Shaftesbury Street, Z 
Leeds LS12 3BT. Yorti, Engfud. S 

ImiiftmttiiiNiHc 
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